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AN IMPORTANT 
“WAR WEAPON” 


tr It’s not an instenmhent of destruc. 
for use on the field of battle . . . but_one of the ie 





tless itéms of superior indiestifal equipment that__ 
dominant advantage to American Industry in to- _ A 
“day's battle of production—Falcon’s Neckless, “Anchor- ‘sg 
Tess” Inwall or Mantle Cooling” Plate (U, S. Pat. 
252,605, U. S. Pat. 2,252,606). By eliminating the 
4 dock portion of Inwall or Mantle Cooling Plates, 
“ANCHORLESS NECKLESS Plates” release 
“Varge tonnages of much-needed copper to other vital 
ses. At. the same time, this decrease in required 
“topper results directly in an appreciable saving of 
money for the purchaser. Finally, plate service life 
‘is vastly increased by the .replaceability of feed and 
discharge conduits after damage. All Inwall Plates, 
tither single compartment or Haven double. compart- 
(U. 5. Pat. 1,827,231), made in accordance with 
principles are vertically cast and ANC HORLESs ; 
ig, WITHOUT core chaplets or anchors, 
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Enclosed for safety, complete in every respect, 
these EC&M Steel-clad Motor Controls give you a 
compact, easily installed assembly that is attractive, 
safe and gives full protection to both men and 
equipment. 


The apparatus for each motor is as complete as you like it: 
including accurate motor protection by EC&M Type ZM Over- 
load Relays - meters - automatic field-switching mechanism for 
synchronous motors - disconnect switches - self-contained push 
buttons - enclosed bus feeding all units - self-contained potheads 
for quick connection and many other features that make a neat- 
appearing, safe installation. 


Booklet 67 shows many illustrations of EC&M Steel-clad Con- 
trol for single-motor installations - for group-motor jobs - for 
adding individual units to existing installations, etc. Write for 
your copy to-day. 


The EC&M Type ZHS Contactors used in 
these full voltage starting applications are of 
heavy-duty construction and have high arc- 
rupturing capacity. They are described in 
Bulletin 1062. 












Wherever you can... 
use “Standards” 
instead of “Specials” 
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Although special-sized bolts and nuts 
are often needed, as well as fastenings 
made from special steels, there are many 
instances where standard bolts and nuts 
aren't now being used, but could be. 

By using “‘standards’’ wherever pos- 
sible, you help ease the pressure on 
bolt-and-nut production and relieve the 
shortage of critical materials. And be- 
cause “standards” are often available 
from stock, the chances are you'll re- 
ceive urgently-needed fastenings sooner. 


Let a Bethlehem engineer help you 
check over your bolt-and-nut needs. 
There may be a number of cases where 
he can suggest heat-treated carbon 
steels in place of hard-to-get alloys. 
Perhaps he can recommend certain 
“standards” in place of some of the 
“specials’’ you are now using. 
Anyway, it's worth a try. Get in touch 
with your local Bethlehem representa- 
tive, or write to Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 





















ARMOR PLATE 


. . is being straightened on this husky — 
Cincinnati Press Brake. Tank armor 





plate is warped by heat treatment i We | |. 4 
and must be straightened. The efficient ue w a 
and accepted method is to strike these a : 
tough steel slabs repeatedly between (4 
dies mounted in a large press brake. WY 


Write for Complete 





Recommendations . | 


ok 


THE CINCINNATI SHAPER CO. 


SHAPERS ' SHEARS “ BRAKES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





> 
t i it Pioneers of the Steel Press Brake 





DUTY 
ROLLER 
LEVELLER 








t armor plates for tanks require 
! heavy duty roller levellers, 
as the one illustrated above. 


y Levellers are specially designed 
leveling the various widths and 
nesses of all kinds of plate. 


E US YOUR REQUIREMENTS and | 
WILL SUBMIT SPECIFICATIONS z a 
THE SIZE AND TYPE OF LEVEL- — 

YOU NEED. Che McKAY MACHINE « 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SHEET, TIN, AND STRIP MILL EQUIPMENT 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY 


The WEAN ENGINEERING CO., Inc. © WARREN, ORIO 


BEHIND THE SCENES 








What's In A Name? 


® A Michigan plant building tanks 
and aircraft cannon has thrown one 
section of its engineering depart- 
ment over to training of enlisted 
men in maintenance of 20-mm., 
37-mm., and 7-mm. guns produced 
in the plant. About 300 men at 
a time go through intensive class- 
room and workroom training in the 
fine points of assembly and repair 
operations, the course extending 
over a 28-day period. The interest- 
ing angle is that as a final test the 
men have to assemble and disas- 
semble one of the 6-foot cannon 
blindfolded. They stand at their 
benches with pads covering their 
eyes and an instructor nearby to 
watch their progress and to hand 
them wrenches and other tools. 

Not all the boys make a go of it 
and for one reason or another 
they’re flunked out. Three recent- 
ly failed, and, believe it or not, two 
were army men named, respectively, 
Woodrow Wilson and John Quincy 
Adams, and the third was a navy 
man named John Paul Jones! 


Tape Slashing 


@ In the seven initial weeks of the 
Navy Department's campaign to cut 
down unnecessary paper work over 
400 reports have been discontinued. 
An analysis of only 15 of the larger 
reports shows that more than 71,- 
ooo working hours have been saved 
each and every month. Sounds like 


red, white and blue tape. 


Sugar Facts 


@ We've been getting a little tired 
of having someone every day at 
lunch griping about the sugar ra- 
tioning and commenting knowing- 
ly that there is so much sugar in 
the country the warehouse walls are 
bulging and they will soon have 


Efficiency is the individual's best weapon against our 
foes. Yours may be an invisible uniform—but you are in 


this war, out in front. 


—E. §. Land, Chairman 


to start plowing it under or some- 
thing. 

To throw a little light on the sit- 
uation here are the government fig- 
ures, just published. America’s nor- 
mal peace-time consumption of 
sugar was over 560,000 tons a 
month. Today, imports and produc- 
tion amount to about 504,000 tons 
per month and the present ration- 
ing plan has cut consumption to 
475,000 tons a month, including 
lend-lease and the armed forces. 
Even so, there is 16 per cent less 
sugar in the country today than 
there was a year ago. 


New Face 


®@ With this week’s issue, you will 
find a new body type face in Sreex 
designed for easier reading and bet- 
ter presentation. For the benefit of 
the technicians it is called Cale- 
donia and is 8-point set on a 10- 
point slug. Like it? 


Termites And Tin 


@ The Chicago Tribune the other 
day carried a story dealing with the 
tin can salvage drive now under way 
in the windy city area, informing 
housewives to what use the cans 
will be put in reclaiming tin and 
“iron” scrap for steel mills, and giv- 
ing instructions for proper prepara- 
tion of cans for collection. 

“Here in Chicago,” the article -ran 
on, “carloads of tin cans will be sent 
to the Metal and Termite company 
on 150th street in East Chicago.” 


That one really leaves the barn 
door wide open and we'll leave it 
up to you to whittle your own 
wheeze out of the typographical er- 
ror, which, of course, if it ever ap- 
peared in Street would be no less 
than high treason. 

As you probably know, reclama- 
tion of tin is no new undertaking 
for the Metal & Thermit Corp. The 
East Chicago plant is one of three 
the company operated prior to the 
war. However, until now it used 


U. S. Maritime Commission 


nothing but tin mill and can fac- 
tory scrap as the raw material in its 
reclamation process, local tin plate 
producers and can makers having 
shipped their scrap to the company’s 
plant to salvage the tin. The can 
scrap is only second-grade material 
and requires extra cleanings and 
handling and is not usable if the 
cans are mashed down too tightly so 
that the chemical solutions will not 
pass through freely. 


Expressive 


@ A colored preacher in a southern 
steel mill district was trying to ex- 
plain the fury of Hades to his con- 
gregation. “You all has seen molten 
iron runnin’ out from de blast fur- 
nace, ain’t you?” he asked. The 
congregation allowed as how it had. 

“Well,” the preacher continued, 
“dey uses dat stuff fo’ ice cream in 


de place I’se talking “bout!” 


Going, Going,—Gone! 


® Evolution of the automobile: 


1940—No running boards. 
1941—No gear shifts. 
1942—No automobile. 


Slackers’ Pay 


@ A new idea, which is different 
anyway, is going to be tried by the 
Permold Co. at Medina, O. Em- 
ployes who unnecessarily miss work 
will receive pay for the time lost— 
but in German money. A note in 
offending employes’ envelopes will 
explain: 

The extra pay enclosed is your 
reward for failing to report for 
work one day last week. This 
money comes from a country that 
is glad to pay you not to make 
supplies for our soldiers. When you 
don't work, you work for the 
enemy. 


® Sign over a pile of rejected parts 
in a St. Louis factory: 
These helped Hitler. It is 
the graveyard of your mistakes. 





countries, 1 year 
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Mea. for VICTORY 


—from the Production Lines 
behind the Firing Lines 


He Conserves Tool Steel and Saves 


Time Resetting Cutters 


Eilessy Johanson, a machine tool instructor 
at Cramp Shipbuilding Co., Philadelphia, has 
been awarded a Victory Pin for this idea: 


A channel, milled from a piece of square stock, 

is used to support smaller cutter bits in square tur- 

rets where larger size forged cutters are ordinarily 

used. Held in place by two of the square turret bolts, 

cutter bits are located against a square piece of cold 
rolled steel held by the third square turret bolt. 


Whenever a cutter must be removed for touching 
up, it can easily be relocated in the channel against 
the square stock, the square turret bolts tightened, 
and the cross slide advanced a few thousandths with 
the micrometer dial, depending on how much was 
removed from the nose of the cutter during regrind- 
ing. By this method tool bits are useful down to very 
short lengths and time is saved in resetting cutters. 


Hundreds of resourceful operators, anxious to 
help others, send in many practical “Ideas 
for Victory” to be published in “Blue Chips”, 


Instructor Johnson 
Watches Results 


a newsy shop bulletin sent free by Warner 
& Swasey. Make sure your operators 
are on our list to receive it at their 
homes. Write Warner & Swasey, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


—_ = 6 8 @ You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR < 
SS ...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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MB \Weicon Steel 


3% cand Aanti-airCraft guns 


Anti-aircraft guns have proved their effective- 
ness in modern warfare—they protect the skies 
above our armed forces, our cities, our factories 
and mills. 

Meeting the most exacting requirements, 
Weirton’s uniform, high quality steel is being 
used for guns, shells, tanks, planes, battleships 
—and other machines of war. 

With the factory whistle as their bugle call 
and the work bench as their battle station, 
Weirton workmen will continue to turn out the 
material for the tools of Victory. 








WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, West Virginia 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices - Pittsburgh, Pa 
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From Sub-Zero to 2500°F., Bristol’s Dilatometer 
Gives You Clear Picture of Criticals and Reversals 


The Rockwell Bristol Dilatometer gives you a dependable indi- 
cation and ink record of time-dilatation and temperature-dilata- 
tion changes simultaneously during heating and cooling cycles 
of ferrous and non-ferrous metals, ceramics and many other rigid 
materials. 

Some companies report that the first test made with this Dila- 
tometer revealed flaws that fully repaid the cost of the instrument. 
You may get similar immediate returns on your Dilatometer 
investment. 

A Dilatation is plotted against both time and temperature on 
one conventional chart. No poring over photographs, no pains- 
taking calibration. Sharp, clear dilatometric reversals give you 
exact understanding of metals classified by their actual heat- 
treating criticals. 

Simpler to operate and superior in construction to foreign 
Dilatometers now impossible to obtain, this 100% American- 
made instrument needs no expert to run it . . . is highly practical 
for both production and laboratory use. Write for Bulletin 546, 
for complete details, addressing 112 Bristol Road, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 





BRISTOL'S 






















GAS TOO LEAN? TOO TARRY? 


Bristol’s Pyromaster Controls Fuel 
In Producer Gas Machines 


Absolutely uniform temperatures, and more 
economical output at Jower temperatures, are 
made possible by placing Bristol’s Pyromaster in 
charge of fuel bed depth in your producer gas 
machines. And when Air Feed & Saturation con- 
trols are added, even better results are obtainable 
— volatile contents higher, tarring troubles reduced. 

Many plants have found that a Bristol Pyro- 
master pays its own way as a coal feed regulator 
when over-heated gases are too thin, over-cool 
gases too tarry. But why not get facts on the com- 
plete installation, controlling air feed and satura- 
tion as well as fuel? Write 
for detailed data on Producer 
Gas Machine Control. 

































THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


THE BRISTOL CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
Terente, Ontario 
BRISTOL'S INSTRUMENT CO., LTD. 
Lendon, N.W. 10, England 







AUTOMATIC CONTROLLING AND RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 


sii sn tnt one best : 


©) Westinghouse 





, PLANT DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


THAT’S THE ONE THAT “FITS” THE PLANT 


Choose your plant distribution system carefully. The system that works 
successfully in one plant may not be economical and efficient in another plant. 
There is no one universal system of industrial power distribution. The important 
job is to select the system that “fits” the plant. Only then you can be sure of 
maximum results. 

Westinghouse can supply complete equipment for all types of distribution 
systems, including the new Plant Network System now installed in approxi- 
mately 40 large war factories. 

All systems recommended by Westinghouse are designed for use with 
standard distribution equipment. Regardless of which system you select, there 
will be no need to lose time in the construction of special apparatus. 

To help you save time in selecting the best system for your use, Westinghouse 
has prepared a special booklet that briefly describes the advantages and applica- 
tions of a selected group of distribution systems. Diagrams of each system are 
included. For your copy, just fill in and mail the coupon. 

If you want faster action or more complete details, just phone our local 
office. One of our engineers will be glad to call and discuss your problem. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FREE eauick FACTS ABOUT 
PLANT DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send book B-3152 giving quick facts on Westing- 


house Distribution Systems. 
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DIESEL or GASOLINE POWER MECHANICAL, HYDRAULIC, or ELECTRIC DRIVE 


THE BALDWIN 


“” THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 








With this melter, studying the 
action of some 35 tons of alloy 
steel in an Allegheny Ludlum elec- 
tric furnace, peeping is a science, 
He can determine whether adjust- 
ments to the electric power are 
needed to progress the melt at the 
proper pace; or whether additional 
slagging material must be added to 
prevent too rapid oxidation and 
consequent loss of critical alloys. 
His is one of the earliest in a long 
series of precise operations which 
brings a batch of Allegheny Stain- 
less to its final wrought or cast 


form, rigidly true to specifications, 
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ING AS 
a PEEPING 


Stainless steel has often been 
called a “precious” metal. At no 
time has the term been more true 
than now. It is more than impor- 
tant, it is imperative that every 
pound of stainless be selected wisely 
and used well. It must be used to 
make the maximum amount of fin- 
ished war equipment and parts with 
the least possible loss in rejects or 
spoilage. Even the use of high 
alloys, where a lower alloyed steel 
would suffice, is a form of waste. 
@ Let us help you to conserve the 
nation’s supply of vital alloys; 


especially if, as a conversion plant, 


Photo by Palmer, in an Allegheny Ludlum plant 


stainless steel is a comparatively 
unfamiliar material to you. Fabri- 
cation data, and the personal assist- 
ance of our Technical Staff, are 


yours on request. 





Allegheny Ludlum 


STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

















Ist American Plus 


American Screw © my engineers were 
-_ 8 Der) WE’ Phillips recessed head for 
duction. Their iabuesiaind store of ex- 
perience on hundreds of assembly lines... . 
added to the well-known advantages of Phillips 
Screws . . . has helped many manufacturers 
get the most from man-hours and material 
in a war-critical time. 














2nd American Plus 











American Screw Company’s continuous re- 
search into metals and methods ... in its 
large chemical and metallurgical laboratories 
. . » not only assures the 100% reliability of 
American PLUS Phillips products, but also as- 













Albertson & Company, another war- 
vital manufacturer using American 
PLUS Phillips Screws. 





newest, proven advances in assembly methods 
and fastening devices. 





3rd American Plus 


Inspection methods second to none — in- 
cluding piece inspection along a specially- 
developed conveyor line — insure full quality, 
full count in every shipment of American PLUS 
Phillips Screws. 


You, too, like so many other leading pro- 
ducers, will find it worthwhile to standardize on 
American PLUS Phillips Screws. In addition to 

agineering aid, laboratory facilities and inspec- 
tion metit zou will find extra value from the 
viewpoint of service "ttethe dependable delivery 
of American Screw Company préduets, stocked 
by an ever-increasing number of mill sip 
houses. 











AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 
Chicago, IIl., 589 E. Illinois St. 
Detroit, Mich., 4-258 General Motors Blac 


Wood Screws + Machine Screws + Sheet Metal Screws « Stove Bolts 





At vital fastening points in I-T-E Cir- 
cuit Breakers are American PLUS 


Phillips Screws. 





Reo is another famous name on the 


list of American PLUS Phillips users. 





























Wallace Barnes Co. ¢ Bristol. Conn., U.S.A. 


DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 


Barnes-made Springs for Victory 
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Fractional Grades — 
Controlled Porosity — H9 Vitrified Bond 
—new improved hydraulic presses — 

additional scientifically controlled 
tunnel kiln — constant, rigid labora- 
tory check of raw materials . .. These 
important steps by BAY STATE assure 

you of a continued supply of only 
“thoroughbred” abrasive products to 
help win your race for better delivery 
dates and our ultimate Allied victory. 
A 64-page booklet containing a wealth of data on 


grinding wheels and other abrasive shapes is yours 
for the asking. 


BAW STATE 


ABRASIVE PRODUCTS CO., WESTBORO, MASS. U.S.A. 
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PRITCHARD 


‘CONDITIONED 


RESULTS: 
INCREASED CAPACITY 
MORE UNIFORM PRODUCT 


DESIGN FEATURES: 


Greater Economy...Fewer Critical 
War Materials Required 


For Full Details and Complete Design 
and Construction Service, write— 


J-F-PRITCHARD & CO- 


DWIGHT BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN TULSA, OKLA. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
ATLANTA, GA. CHICAGO, ILL. PITTSBURGH, PA. NEW YORK CITY 





























on 


Right jobs in operation at once= 


a: 


loading, unloading and seven com: 
plex \ processes—a finished piece at 


eve dex! Each of the eight spine Ke s 


with independent speeds and feeds= 


easily operated by one man! One ee 
only—who loads and unloads. The ~ bis 
rest is automatic on a Mult-Au- 9) 


Matic! 


Fast, accurate, versatile, in war and 
A nation give owners 


peace—Mult-A 
cost and time advantages unknown 
in other methods and with other 


machine tools. 


Capacities, construction details, com- 
plete data furnished on request. 





=" £42. & a -s . Se 





INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES! 


DONALD M. NELSON 
says to all industry: 









THE SCRAP FROM YOUR 
PLANTS I$ NEEDED AT ONCE 
TO KEEP WAR PRODUCTION 
MOVING! 


OU know that all our furnaces and mills 
must be kept working at top speed to win 
this war. Yet the steei industry, already produc- 
ing record quantities, cannot attain its full, 
needed war-time capacity of 90,000,000 tons un- 
less 6,000,000 additional tons of scrap steel is 
uncovered promptly. 
This critical situation can be solved only by 
the patriotic cooperation of every American 
manufacturer. 
In your plant, lying around in repair shops 
and storerooms, is the scrap America needs to 
give our boys the fighting tools they must have 
to win... 


Broken castings, pipe, obsolete machinery, 
abandoned line shafting, pulleys, pumps, old 
boilers, storage tanks, beams, rails, fencing, track, 
chains, cable, rusty bolts, nuts, and rivets . . . 

Round them up and get them moving to the 
front! 


. Like the gas appliance manufacturer who 
searched his plant and found 90 tons of scrap 
metals... or the paper mill that “mined” 1,800 
tons of steel from its plants...or the rubber 
company that asked its foremen to “stop holding 
things” and collected 1,608 tons of iron and 
steel from old molds and obsolete machinery in 
a single week! 


What others have done, you can duplicate. Y eiliiim 
Walk through your plant vith “Scrap” P your wr ~ “mtn 
mind—you’ll be amazed at the harvest. But get 
it into the fight, at once .. . the war won't wait! 
* * * 


HERE’S WHAT TO DO... Appoint one man as Sal- 


vage Manager for your organization. Give him authority 
to act—to condemn old equipment, to move material, to 
collect scrap of all kinds. Have him separate 
all scrap by type. Then move it promptly 
through your regular scrap dealers. Don’t 
wait — start rounding up scrap now — and 
keep your scrap moving until the war is won! 












“The shortage of scrap materials for war pro- 






duction is acute. 6,000,000 extra tons of scrap 
“& and 





steel alone are needed this year, and 





vast quantities of rubber, copper, brass, tin, 
lead and zinc. Without your immediate, active cooperation — 
whether you have war work or not—we cannot lick this problem. 
We urge you to organize at once an all-out collection drive in your 
plants for these materials.” 


SCRAP NEEDED FOR WAR 


SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 























































50% of every tank, ship, and gun is made of scrap iron and steel! 


Other metals —Rubber —Rags — 
ee rope—Burlap bags 






































Thousands of tons of these materials are needed to make bombs, 

tires for jeeps, surgical supplies for military hospitals, wiping 

rags for guns, insulation for electric wiring, parachute flares 
and sandbags. 

























This message approved by Conservation Division 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


This advertisement paid for by the American industries Salvage Committee 
(representing and with funds provided by groups of leading industrial concerns). 
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.»- IN THE FIRST HUNDRED OR THE MILLIONTH! 








Testing tensile strength; one of 49 check-ups on P-K Socket Head Cap Screws. Actual records at left. 


“Doubtful Socket Screws” are culled 
out by PARKER-KALON’S rigid 
step-by-step Quality-Control! 


Parker-Kalon’s Quality-Control Laboratory is your 
assurance that every P-K Socket Screw supplied to your 
assembly line is as perfect as it can be made! “Doubtful 
screws’ — screws that look all right but some of which 
fail to work right — have been eliminated by a complete 
test and inspection routine which has no counterpart in 
the industry. The Parker-Kalon Laboratory controls 
every step in the production of these Socket Screws — 
beginning with a careful analysis of the special alloy 
steel. Physical characteristics must surpass all working 
requirements. Dimensions must not exceed close 


tolerances. 


- This protection against costly delays and rejects 
is ample reason why essential industries specify 
PARKER-KALON for important defense assemblies. 


oe ; Mh, “a A It costs no more to get Parker-Kalon Socket Screws! 
Lualily Conte Parker-Kalon Corp., 194-200 Varick Street, New York. 


SOCKET SCREWS [i eae 


Complete test and inspection routine covers: 

Chemical Analysis; Tensile and Torsional 

Strength; Ductility; Shock Resistance under 

Tension and Shear: Hardness; Head diameter, 

‘ height and concentricity: Socket shape, size, 

r Acca ec depth and centricality; Class 3 Fit Threads; 
ASSemM D eS Clean-starting Threads. 








iY Sw 


Y T’S good news on the firing lines—or on the production 
lines! Get the facts about what Gishalt is doing to increase 
production in vital war plants—how Gisholt is helping to 
solve one of today’s most pressing problems. 














USED AS A 


Matter of Form 


Many steel mills use High- or Medi- 
um-Carbon Ferro-Carbon Titanium 
as a matter of form. They have 
proved to their own satisfaction 
that the use of either of these final 
deoxidizers helps to improve the 
quality and promotes better rolling 
of sheets and forming plates. Send 
for data and specific applications 


of Titanium in steel. 


TITANIUM 


ALLOY MANUFACTURING CO. 


WORKS: NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.. U. S. A. - 
4 BROADWAY, NEW YORK city 





OHIO 
HORIZONTAL 


BORING, DRILLING AND 
MILLING MACHINES 


cu 


ay, 


larger Dreadnaught with all the power, 
-onvenience you have learned to expect. 
72 x182° table, 60 wide bed, 

‘*e plate and bar support, 96 

head, 72 continuous feed. Anti- 
lubrication, portable push- 

every worth-having 

eMolesoa-t-p ales sletbele Med sletgeia (a 


Sel lootilecsitesst Bickel a hia at Clee 


THE OHIO MACHINE TOOL COMPANY ® KENTON, O. 


. 


Qh/ STC 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC asks: 





“Will you help save 25% in critical materials 
hy modifying your peacetime motor policy?” 


N PEACETIME, your engineers as well as our 

own have generally advocated motors having 
a generous capacity for the job. Such ‘“‘overmofor- 
ing’’ was then justified as a safety factor to take care 
of unexpectedly heavy loads, and as a means of ex- 
tending motor life to 20 years, say, instead of 10. 


But today, every pound of steel, copper or alumi- 
num tied up by the use of motors needlessly large for 
the job is one less pound to help beat the Axis. You 
can help save these materials by selecting motors 
strictly on the basis of the actual expected load, 
without additional safety factors. If in doubt, do 
not select arbitrarily the “next larger rating.’’ Often, 
the “next smaller rating’’ will handle the job satis- 
factorily. 





LET’S 





MAKE EVERY MAN-HOUR OF WAR EFFORT PRODUCE MAXIMUM RESULTS 


Because of better design modern motors are con- 
siderably lighter than those of a few years ago, but 
they are just as conservatively rated. This means that 
a margin of safety to meet reasonable overloads has 
already been “figured in’’ by the manufacturer. 
When another safety margin is allowed by the buyer, 
needless overcapacity is the result. 


Why not check with your engineers to see if your 
motor specifications can be modified in the cause of 
conservation? You’ll be helping to get more motors 
into war production, and make more metals available 
for winning the war. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


The Novy “E™, for Excellfnce, has 
been aworded to 92,780 General 
Electric employees in five plonts 
manufacturing naval equipment 


BUILDER OF TRI/CLAD MOTORS 


US PAT OFF. 
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DEPENDS ON 


CAST STEEL 


Vital parts of the Diesel engines that drive trains 
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and ships and trucks are steel castings. These rarely- 
seen arms and gears and valves and housings deliver 
unfailing production of power, maintaining their 
precision fit, and their resistance to high pressure, 
wear, heat, vibration and fatigue. 

Wherever tough conditions must be met by metals, 
steel castings are giving faultless performance. 

From small parts precisely shaped to close toler- 
ances, to large structural members weighing tons, 
castings are the most economical means of securing 
the many desirable properties of steel. 

They help to speed up manufacture—to save 
time in finishing and assembly. Often they are 
complicated shapes that could not be economically 
produced by any other method. They afford almost 
infinite variety of mechanical properties readily 
obtainable by using different heat treatments and 
alloy additions. They may be perfectly welded in 
composite structures. 

If you’d like to have your own products analyzed, 
to see where steel castings can make them better 
or less costly to build, consult your own foundry- 
man, or write to Steel Founders’ Society, 920 


Midland Bldg., Cleveland. No obligation of course. 


MODERNIZE AND IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT WITH 
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as a cucumber 


since this plant switched to Tycol Green Cast Greases 


“We gave Tide Water the toughest lubricating job in our 
plant, and it is doing it to our satisfaction,” declares the chief 
engineer of this company. “It has smoothed out for us the 
troublesome problem of lubricating the rubber mill bearings. 

“Never since we started using Tide Water Green Cast 
Grease have we had a single bearing overheated — even 
though we have been operating 24 hours a day, six days a 
week. Our greasing problem has been reduced to simply 
filling the cups once every eight hours.” 

If lubricating problems hamper sustained operation in 
your plant, call in a Tide Water engineer. He will study your 
problem and recommend the proper Tide Water lubricant 
“engineered to fit the job.” Write today for complete details 

; to Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 17 Battery Place, 
New York, N. Y. 




























DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 
War needs make it extremely important that 
all empty drums be returned immediately. 






TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
IVISION: 17 BAT1 


EASTERN DI ERY PLACE, NEW YORK 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL 
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Conservation begins in the Tool 


Lone. efficient tool life may be as much due 


to care in receiving, storing and handling in the 


Tool Crib as to proper use out on the job. 
Here is an example of a carefully thought-out 
tool crib arrangement that pays substantial 
dividends to its plant in dollars and time 
saved. After use each Tap is carefully 


wiped clean of grit and chips before 
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Photograph —Courtesy General Electric Company, Philadelphia 


being restored to its proper place. The shank is 
placed in its individual recess, leaving the cut- 
ting edges free from chance blunting or chipping 
against other Taps. 

This arrangement takes into consideration 

the size, shape and physical peculiarities 

of these tools to insure safety of storage, 


speed of locating and ease of handling. 


GREENFIELD TAP AND DIE CORPORATION 


GREENFIELD e 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Detroit PLant: 5850 Second Boulevard 
Warenouses in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 


In Canada: GreenFietp Tap anv Die Corp. or Canapa, Lrp., Gat, Ont. 


7 O\GHEENFIEL 


TAPS - DIES - GAGES - TWISTDRILLS - REAMERS - SCREW PLATES - PIPE TOOLS 
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Cutting-Off 


Machines 


Forced war-time production has demon- 
strated the ability of Taylor-Wilson 
Cutting-Off Machines to operate at sus- 
tained high speed without distress, varia- 
tion of close tolerance or noticeable 
wear. All parts are built for heavy duty 
speed and precision. The machines will 
cut tubing made of all grades of steel 
within the limitations of modern cutting 
tools. Simple and economical in opera- 


tion with one-man control. 


Write for descriptive literature 


TAYLOR- 
WILSON 


SIZES 
1’ to 24" 
DIAMETER 


FOR CUTTING OFF PIPE OR 
TUBING IN SET LENGTHS 


FOR COUPLING STOCK ROLLER 
BEARING BLANKS, BOMB BLANKS 
AND OTHER PRODUCTION ITEMS 


TAYLOR-WILSON MFG CO. 
|5 Thomson Ave., McKees Rocks, Pa. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST TWIN-ENGINED 
AIR TRANSPORT GETS QUICK LIFT 


with CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 





The huge new Army Cargo 
Ship C-46, at the Airplane Divi- 
sion of the Curtiss-Wright Corpo- 
ration, was ahead of schedule. 
The work in the splicing fixture 
was nearly finished. The next 
operation was in the Final Assem- 
bly Department. To get the plane 
there made necessary a lift of 16 
feet and a horizontal travel of 50 
feet. But the plane weighed 10 
tons and there was no overhead 
crane, as the crane for this 
department was not yet due for 
delivery. 

The local Cleveland Tramrail 
representative was called in. ‘That 
plane has to be in Final Assem- 
bly on Saturday,”’’ he was told. 

It was Monday. That meant five 
days to do the job. He knew that 
with factory conditions as fhey 
are, there was little that could be 
done to advance the production 
of the overhead equipment. There 
must be some way out. 

Carriers, arch beams, etc., in- 
tended for other places in the 
plant were thought of. With the 
able assistance of Curtiss-Wright 
engineers, this equipment was 
used to make an improvised crane 
of the 4-runway type. And Satur- 
day the crane was up and the 
plane moved. An important item 
in the war program was kept on 
schedule. 


The incident illustrates how 


GET THIS BOOK! 
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Cleveland Tramrail representa- 
tives serve their customers. With 
years of experience in overhead 
materials handling equipment and 
ideas, these men are willing and 
capable of finding a way out — 
and in most instances they can do 
so on the spot without help from 
the home plant. 
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CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
THE CLEVELAND 
1125 EAST 2830 St. 


CLEVELAND CRANES + CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL + 
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CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 
WICKLIFFE. On10. 





STEELWELD BENDING PRESSES 











We want to buy 


your 


7 > 


old diéjblocks 
V 


Remember those old die blocks you stored because you 
felt they might be used again? Think back. That was several 
years ago; you won’t be using them now, As part of your 
activity in collecting scrap for victory, send them back to us. 
This is an urgent request. They will be melted and reworked 
to help meet the tremendous demand for new die blocks to 
forge the tools of victory. 






















Kor better results in Oxy-Acetvlene 


Machine-Cutting Operations... 


Send for this Descriptive Chart 









Good results in oxy-acetylene machine- 
cutting depend not only upon the use of 
efficient equipment, but also upon flame 
adjustment, oxygen and acetylene pres- 
sures, cutting speeds, and correct opera- 
tion of the machine. The chart illustrated 
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is a convenient reference containing help- SS on on 
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ful information on how to increase ma- nt Mee Too Bey ——— 
chine-cutting accuracy. One photograph SE 
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result of correct cutting techniques. The : 
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of machine-cutting procedures. Operators 7 
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ing the actual results of their cutting we 
operations, and thereby help to maintain ==: 
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a high level of workmanship. Large re- => 
Prehee Seam 


prints (9 by 11% inches) of these charts — 
are available from any Linde office with- 
out charge. Ask for Form 4346. 


Instruction Literature m Sms 


For information on correct gas pres- 
sures, nozzle sizes, and cutting speeds, 
refer to the Instructions furnished with 
your Oxweld cutting machines. Dupli- 
cate copies of these Instructions are avail- 
able from any Linde office. 











THe Linpe Air Propucts COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
General Office: New York, N. Y. [83 Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, Toronto 















PREST-O-LITE ACETYLENE UNION CARBIDE 
O-WELD APPARATUS... OXWELD SUPPLIES 


and Carbon Corporation 


LINDE OXYGEN 
OXWELD, PUROX, PREST 


““Orweld,’* **Purox,” 







"and ‘‘Prest-O-Weld"’ are trade-marks of Units of Union Carbide 





“Union,” 





The words “‘Linde,”’ ‘*Prest-O-Lite,"’ 
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THESE MOTORS 
ASK NO NURSING! 


: 





enclosed fan-cooled 
tor driving polishers 


ting Company 


Yes, Fairbanks-Morse Motors are built to stand 
up under the most severe plugging and reversing 
service. Only in F-M Motors can you get rotor 
windings centrifugally cast of COPPER! 


Exercise your priority to get F-M Motors, and 
you'll be assured of dependable, economical, pro- 
duction-speeding power—not only now but also 
in the years to come. 


For an opportunity to compare F-M and other 
motors, construction point by point, write Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE «3° "222 
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HIGHLIGHTING 





NEW S While some loose talk has been 

heard at Washington lately about 
‘war profiteering” the profit position of industry be- 
comes less impressive. Profits of the steel industry 
in the second quarter reflected a shrinkage of about 
40 per cent as compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod last year (p. 40). Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., in announcing discontinuance of its employe 
profit sharing system, attributes its action to high 
taxes and low profits (p. 41). 

A joint United States-British inquiry calls for 500 
gantry cranes (p. 121). Semifinished steel alloca- 
tions for Great Britain have been reduced sharply. 

An even higher degree of efficiency must be de- 
veloped by the railroads if a shortage ot motive 
power is to be avoided, warns Joseph B. Eastman 
(p. 60). 

First production of butadiene is expected in Sep- 
tember, with styrene production to start in October 
(p. 58). 

Canada’s machine gun barrels are covered with 
fabric to protect gunner’s hands from heat generated 
by firing (p. 66). More industry advisory committees 
have been formed (p. 119). 

American Standards Association has been assigned 
the task of developing standards that will reduce 
consumption of materials; it also is to recommend 


a means of pegging prices to quality (p. 55). 
Large-scale migra- 


CON VERS ION tion of workers to 


war plant locations is increasingly the cause of 
“ghost” towns all over the country. Unless some- 
thing is done to revive industry in such towns grave 
effects on the national economy are feared. The new 
Smaller War Plants Corp. is trying to do something 
about this problem (p. 50). 

An order now in the mak- 


PRIORITI ES ing is aimed at replenish- 


ing and maintaining stocks in steel warehouses 
(p. 51). Recognition of the importance of these stocks 
in the war program has increased. 

The Bureau of Mines 


PRODUCTION is about to establish 


a pilot plant for development of large domestic re- 
serves of zinc ores (p. 54). War Production Board is 
considering a recommendation involving production 
of alumina from low-grade domestic bauxite and 
clay to overcome difficulties in bringing in high-grade 
bauxite from Dutch Guiana due to the submarine 
menace. 

Ernest C. Kanzler, with a brilliant record in co- 
ordinating war plant activities in the Detroit area, 
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this issue of GTEBEL 


now is in Washington to take charge of “program 
progress” for WPB (p. 57). 

Operation of an “Alternating Swing Shift” plan 
has brought a 75-per cent reduction in week-end 
absenteeism at a Cleveland manufacturing plant 
(p. 65). The plan is widely applicable. 

R. C. Allen discusses measures needed to increase 
iron ore production to 100,000,000 tons annually 
(p. 42). 

Though various steel companies continue to set 
new records (p. 44), ingot production last week de- 
clined % point to 97% per cent of capacity (p. 45). 

More companies report successful experience with 
employe suggestion plans (p. 64). 


SALVA G E All phases of the iron and steel 
scrap problem should be 
placed in the hands of one man, declares Reese Tay- 
lor (p. 42). He points out the lack of co-ordination 
with OPA handling prices, WPB handling allocations 
and the Conservation Division handling collection. 
An inventory of used construction machinery is 
to be compiled (p. 49). Users of graphite crucibles 
are requested to accumulate crucible scrap. The new 
Steel Recovery Corp. is being organized (p. 42). 


TE CH N / CA [ Penstocks for Shasta 

dam are fabricated in a 
special plant with a straiglitline setup near the dam 
site. Henry W. Young describes (p. 72) the procedure 
employed in this portion of the dam construction 
Since this dam is the largest in the world still under 
construction, a number of unusual problems are in- 
volved. 

W. W. McCord brings a timely message (p. 85) 
to everyone in the electroplating industry .as he an- 
alyzes the effect of war on the electroplater. Short- 
ages in aluminum, rubber, copper, tin, chromium, 
cadmium and nickel are very real, he emphasizes, 
leaving only a few metals with which to plate civil- 
ian items. 

With welding so vital to war production, it is 
extremely important that every pound of weld metal 
be made to do the maximum amount of work. Thus 
an explanation by C. M. Taylor (p. 88) on how avoid- 
ance of overwelding fills a vital need. Tables and 
calculation methods give exact data on bead sizes 
and lengths to handle known stresses. 

Aircraft inspection is a highly specialized and 
exacting craft as is evidenced from a description 
(p. 70) of the work of some of the 2000 inspectors at 
the Glenn L. Martin Co. plant where bombers, each 
with over 25,000 parts and 300,000 rivets, are being 
made in large quantities. 

















If you are looking for metal-working plants to handle 
war contracts or subcontracts, you will be interested 
in these summaries of plants with available capacity. 
They are typical of the many firms that have listed 
their facilities with Inland in an effort to speed all-out 


war production. 


1S-6 Wis. structural steel fabrica- 

tor, 500 ton cap., plant area 
25,000 sq. ft., yard area 26,000 sq. ft. 
emp. nearly 100. Complete equip. incl. 
saws, shears, punches, drills, reamers, 
benders, riveters, column facers, elec. 
and acetylene welding and cutting equip., 
blacksmith mach. shop. Experienced in 
Government prime and subcontract war 
work 


1S-7 Long established N. Y. mfr. 

of portable lamps, one story 
brick bldg., over 60,000 sq. ft.. own R.R. 
siding. Full line stamping presses. 
grinding and polishing machines. Well 
equip. plating room, sprayroom with 
baking facilities. Employing over 100. 


1$-7 Largest fabricator in U.S. of 
sheet metal products No. 8 to 
No. 30 ga. Two factories (Ill.) with ap- 
rox. 400,000 sq. ft. mfg. sp.; 2,000 emp. 
abate since 1940 in prime and sub- 
contracts. National sales and service or- 
ganization available. Complete engineer- 
ing and development staffs. Completely 
equipped, modern tool rooms for all nec- 
essary dies and jigs. Record of dependa- 
bility on prime and sub-contracts han- 
dled to date. “Craftsmen on War Pro- 
duction” on request. 


1S-72 Mass. mfr. has machinery and 
facilities for handling all types 
of stainless steel welded fabrication up 
to and including ;” plate. Press brake 
4”"—12' cap. shears, initial rolls and 
nibblers with same cap. Mach. shop in- 
cludes: engine and turret lathes; boring 
machine—Gisholt 18” chuck 2” spindle ; 
Bullard vertical turret lathe—32” swing; 
9 drills—3 bench, No. 2—3 & 4 spindle, 
No. 3—1 & 3 spindle, No. 4—1 spindle, 
5’ American Radial; 3 planers and 
shapers—1 18” x 18” x 6 bed, W & P 
30” x 30” x 14 bed, Cinn. 16” crank 
shaper; hack saw; band saws; 1 Cinn. 
Model 101 cut-off wheel; 1'4” cap. bolt 
threading mach.; ! Baker key slotter; 
1 rivet spinner—'” dia.; 1—150 ton 
hyd. wheel press—18'; sheet and plate 
shop includes 16 ga. 8’ leaf brake; 4” x 
12’ press brake; 4” x 4 bending roll; 
1—10” x 12’ initial type bending rolls; 
1—%” x 10’ sq. shear; 1—%” No. 6 nib- 
bler 42” throat; 1—% ‘ single end punch 
36” throat; 9 welding generator sets: 
and 2 acetylene torches. 





Still More Plants Looking For War Work 


Contracts or Subcontracts will throw Additional Men and Machines Into the Fight 


Write, phone, or wire Inland for the names and 
addresses of any of the companies listed on this page. 
We urge that you get in touch with us, even if plants 
with the manufacturing facilities you require are not 
listed, and we will gladly forward to you our entire 









list of those companies seeking war work. 


1S-7 Ill. heating, ventilating and 

air conditioning mfr. with 
complete equip. for stamping and per- 
forating work, desires war contracts. 125 
empl., over 50,000 sq. ft. fl. sp. Equip. 
includes presses from 30 to 500 ton cap.; 
power brakes up to 4”—10' cap. Han- 
dling mcdhecubed wuitaniel 30 ga. to 4%"; 
also light, heavy stamping and forming. 


1S-7 Steel fabricator (Wis.) with 

comp. facilities for handling 
subcontract war work. Equip. includes 
bar shear, comb. punch and shear, dou- 
ble and single end plate punches 1” cap., 
alligator shear 14" cap., rotary plate 
shear 10 ga. cap., power sq. shear, 4 and 
5’ radial drills, upright drills, 14” and 
24”—12' to 8 eng. lathes, 16” crank 
shaper, 30” x 30” x 8 iron planer, No. 5 
milling machine, 4 to 12” pipe threading 
machines, power hack saws 6” to 15”, 
rotary cold saws, riveting machines 
50 ton, 2” bolt threading machines, air 
compressors, pneumatic hammers, air 
and electric drills, and welders. 


1S-7 Wis. oven & equip. mfr. de- 

sires war subcontract work. 
Equip. incl.: Stanley Code shown in (), 
boring mill (ACA), drill presses (BGG, 
BHH, BOA, BOE) Radial drill (BSK) 
engine lathes (CBH, CBI, CBJ), turret 
lathe (CLA), milling machines (DAD, 
DBC), planer (EAA), keyseater (ICB), 
gear cutter (JAE), tool grinders (K WD, 
KXA) buffer & grinder (NBB), hack- 
saws (PJE, PJF), angle & bar cutter 
(RBA), cope & punch (RIB) shears 
(RLA, RVK), unishears (RVP), punches 
(SBE, SBF), punch press (SBE), angle 
roller (UAA), brakes (UEG, UIA), 
welders (XAD, XGC), spot welder 
(XJC) foundry (YZB) assembly benches 
(YZM), spray booth & equip. FI. sp. 
for assembly, own R.R. siding. 


1S-7 Wis. mfr. steel cabinets and 
vending mach. approx. 50 
emp., desires war work sub-contracts. 
Equip. incl. 3 engine lathes—9”, 10” and 
18” swing; 4 reclinable punch presses- 
No, 4—16 & 36 ton cap., No. 5—25 & 36 
ton cap.; No. 14B milling mach.; No.1 
-18" surface grinder; 2 shears—1l6 ga. 
36” & 26 ga. 22”; 6'—18 ga. and 21" —26 
ga. brakes; shapers; single spindle; 
bench type and high speed drill presses ; 
tappers; 4 welders; cut saws; riveting 





mach.; hand drills; sanders; gas drying 
enamel bake ovens; paint spray tank 
and booth; degreasing tanks; black- 
smith forge and hardening furnace. 


1S-7 Sheet steel fabricating plant, 
(7 to 28 ga.) Il. 100,000 sq. 


ft. Are-gas welding and flame cutting 
equip. Shears and brakes up to }". 
automatic hack saws, plate roller to \;". 
Complete mach. shop, assembly, wood- 
working and paint dept. Rail siding, 4 
large cranes, 5 to 35 ton. Exp. engr. staff. 


1S-7 Wis. steel prod. fab.; 300 ton 

per mo. cap.; over 30,000 sq. 
ft. fl. sp.; on R.R. siding; 40 yrs. exp. 
Specializing in elec. arc welding, cap. 
1” thick; tractograph metal flame cut- 
ting; metal forming; power rolling and 
breaking, cap. %” thick; pipe and tube 
bending; power hammer forge; punch- 
ing; drilling; riveting; grinding; and 
cleaning. Complete assembly plate & 
structural shape work. 


i$-79 Wis. steel & wire mfr. angle, 
flat & tube wire parts; 40 
yrs. exp., desires war work, brick const. 
plt., emergency utility pwr., over 90,000 
sq. ft. fi. sp.. 350 emp. Equip. incl. 22 
punch presses—Marshall & Huschart. 
Bliss, Wells, Toledo and Consolidated; 
10 Wells rivet presses; 10 Wells spring 
coilers; 9-Wells coil spring knotters; 13 
Wells wire straight & cut; arc welders; 
gang drill; drill presses; Sidney lathe; 
Cinn. & Milw. shapers; and Racine 
power hack saw. 


1$-80 Wis. mfr. radiators, cooling 
& heating units, heat transfer 
equipment, 200,000 sq. ft. fi. sp. emp. 
over 500. Govt. prime & sub-war work 
wanted. Three R.R., own siding & truck- 
ing service. Comp. metal-working equip. 
research & experimental labs., tech. ex- 

rts, draftsmen, engrs., prod. designers. 
quip. incl.: lathes; milling mach.; 
planers; shapers; grinders; punch, drill 
& arbor presses; tapping mach.; auto- 
matic screw mach.; saws; heat treating 
furnaces; power sq. shears; forming 
rolls; power brake presses; rotary 
shears; nibbling mach.; bumping ham- 
mers; beading welders and other misc. 
equip. incl. shears; folders; brakes; 
slide rolls; crimping mach.; jigs; dry 
ovens and spray booths. 








AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 








SOME NEWS IS GOOD 


Reports are currently in circulation about alleged careless planning 
of our war production, curtailment of production at war plants due to 
lack of materials, backing up of war materiel because of shortage of 
ocean shipping and about other phases of the war production program. 


There is no basis whatever for such rumors. 


STEEL 
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Actually, production of 


all items of armament in which steel is used is up to or well ahead 
It also is a fact 
that the schedule of delivering these various items to the theaters 
of war all over the world has been and continues to be met and will 


of the program called for by President Roosevelt. 


continue to be met. 


Plenty of mistakes have been made in planning and executing the war 


program. 


as a whole is ahead of expectations. 


Original conceptions in many cases have had to be altered. 
Despite all the fumbling great progress has been made and the effort 


One of the mistakes was in failing to make full allowance for the 


productive genius of American industry. 


tion of more new war plants than since have proven necessary. 


That resulted in construc- 


Many 


new plants have capacity for producing 30 to 40 per cent more of 


certain key items of ordnance than was expected of them. 


Hence it 


is only to be expected that occasional shutdowns will occur here 
and there in the war industries for the simple reason that fully 
effective means for getting steel and other materials of the right 


kind, 
have not yet been devised. 


in the right quantities, to the right place at the right time, 


It is true that there are many things to worry about seriously, 


things both at home and abroad. 
ture is not all black. 


Despite all the bad news, the pic- 
Unquestionably the most significant factor 


on the favorable side is the performance which has been turned in by 


industry to date. 


Despite all rumors to the contrary, the President's 


program is up to schedule on all items of ordnance and in many of 
them production actually is far ahead of the progran. 


Those are the facts -- and nobody is warranted in giving considera- 


tion to any intriguing rumors to the contrary. 


eG erreae yee 


Editor 
























Leading Steel Producers First-Half Net 


Earnings Decline 40 Per Cent 


— 


Seventeen leading firms show aggregate profit for period 


of $89,220,098, while sixteen of group report tax load 


DESPITE record output, net profit 
for each of 17 leading steel producers 
in the first six months this year shows 
a sharp decline compared with a year 
ago. 

The group’s aggregate profit was $89,- 
220,098, or 40 per cent less than $150,- 
268,403 in the corresponding period of 
1941. 


totaling $306,037,194 


5 


totaled $32,439,838, about half of the 
$64,574,719 for second quarter last year. 
During the first quarter of 1942 they 
had an income of $56,780,258, also well 
above second quarter earnings. In the 
second quarter, however, additional al- 
lowances were made for taxes applicable 
to first quarter business. 

Indicative of the sharp increase in 
taxes, 16 in the group set aside $306,- 


037,194 for the first half, an increase of 
116.4 per cent over $141,404,726 for the 
period in 1941. 

The same general 
among steel companies having finishing 
capacity only, and pig iron producers, as 
indicated in the accompanying table. 


trend is noted 


In the first six months this year steel ° 


ingot production amountetd to 42,570,- 
247 net tons, or at 96.9 per cent of ca- 





The income for the second quarter 






















* Loss. 








First 
Quarter 
1942 

United States Steel Corp. $27,921,534 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 6,140,688 
Republic Steel Corp. 4,716,962 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 2.491.718 
National Steel Corp. 2,675,837 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 2,576,579 
Inland Steel Co. 2.528.090 
American Rolling Mill Co. 1,731,635 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 1,200,090 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 645,334 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 1,148,123 
Sharon Steel Corp. 250,302 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 1,331,426 
Continental Steel Corp. 169,337 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 364,083 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 217,041 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. 71,479 

Totals $56,780,258 
FINISHING CAPACITY ONLY 
Superior Steel Corp. $121,786 
Acme Steel Co. 639,517 
Eastern Rolling Mill Co. 190,331 
PIG IRON CAPACITY ONLY 
Interlake Iron Corp. $444,762 
Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 277,741 
Woodward Iron Co. 397,337 


Taxes 
Second Quarter First Half First Half 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
$5,945,373+ $24,814,751 $33,866,907 $61,374,746 $117,000,000 $44,600,000 
6,070,913 5,651,457 12,211,601 16,087,485 49,400,000 24.900.000 
3,355,158 5,428,749 8,072,121 13,618,716 35,800,000 18,000,000 
2,438,752 8,937,720 4,930,470 8,098,227 11,800,000 5,414,350 
2,750,445 4,291,430 5,426,282 9,721,819 12,750,000 7,929,342 
2,291,119 4,765,997 4,867,698 9,342,194 16,377,000 6,847,000 
2,367,391 4,102,572 4.895,481tt 7,571,618 14,521,000 = 11,238,605 
1,602,688 8,068,735 3,334,323 6,667,976 7,131,459 4,902,320 
795,558 2,708,187 1,995,648 4,689,196 5,346,000 2,068,813 
731,840 789,159 1,377,175 1,678,859 2,198,900t 70,0001 
1,457,162 1,554,468 2,605,285 3,051,899 19,159,875 6,498,875 
386,900 285,988 637,202 813,241 1,550,000} 1,300,0001 
1,205,565 1,449,183 2,536,991 4,169,347 7,324,900 3,212,746 
234,410 324,435 403,747 637,558 605,060 530,675 
665,536 638,864 1,029,619 1,049,001 
171,818 180,267 388,854 532,061 981,000 755,000 
§30,785° 582,762 640,694 1,164,460 4,092,000 2,337,000 
$32,439,838 $64,574,719 $89,220,098 $150,268,403 $306,037,194 $141,404.726 
$122,071 $243,689 $243,857 $472,053 $922,000 $489,000 
380,285 900,302 1,019,802 1,642,355 2,821,251 2,795,639 
36,478 74,365 175,405 116,242 
$247,840 $524,469 $692,602 $1,299,324 $1,070,000 $810,900 
$266,229 351,105 543,970 863,464 506,152 441,236 
§66,553° 368,121 330,784 920,018 


on first quarter and six-month statements. 


tIncludes tax adjustment for March quarter on basis of Bill recently passed by House. 
tFederal and state. §Based 
ttDoes not reflect $600,000 back wages, payable as result of recent WLB ruling. 


Steelmakers’ Earnings and Taxes in First Six Months 














During the comparable 1941 pe- 
riod output totaled 40,868,204 net tons, 
representing 97.9 per cent of capacity. 


pacity. 


In appraising the effect of higher taxes 
on corporate profits, government experts 
believe the net income will be reduced 
$6,500,000,000 to $6,900,000,000 this 
year, well under the 1941 level, but 
somewhat higher than that recorded in 
1939. The Treasury Department antici- 
pates the 1942 net, after taxes, will be 
about $6,700,000,000. It 
profits subject to federal taxes in 1942 at 
$17,000,000,000 and places the income 
tax load at $10,300,000,000. 


In addition to higher taxes, other fac- 


estimates 


tors curtailing profits include wage in- 
creases, higher prices for many mate- 
rials, necessity of financing a greater vol- 
ume of receivables, providing adequate 
reserves; plus ceilings on prices of ma- 
terials and products, and limitations of 
profits on war contracts. 


National Steel Corp. 


National Steel 
earned $2,750,445 net profit in second 
quarter, after all charges including pro- 


Corp., Pittsburgh, 


vision of $1,250,000 for retroactive wage 
increase and $7,925,000 for federal in- 
come taxes. Provision for federal taxes 
was made at rates of 90 per cent for ex- 
cess profits and 45 per cent for normal 
and surtax. This compares with second 
quarter 1941 net of $4,291,430.15 and 
with $2,675,837.48 in first quarter this 
year. Net income for the half year was 
$5,426,282.33, in contrast with $9,721,- 
819.04 in 1941. 

Gross income for second quarter was 
more than $5,000,000 higher than gross 
income in preceding quarter and over 
$3,400,000 above gross in 194} 
period, E. T. Weir, chairman, pointed 
out. He also emphasized the fact that pro- 


Same 


vision for depletion and depreciation sec- 
ond quarter exceeded the amount allowed 
for this purpose in comparable quarter 
last year by $1,300,000. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 


Preliminary report of Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co., Peoria, Ill, for fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1942, subject to audit 
now in process, shows net profit of $1,- 
796,032, after all charges and federal in 
come and profits This 
equals $2.37 a share on 757,632 shares 


excess taxes. 
of capital stock and compares with net 
profit for preceding year of $1,618,375, 
when dividend of $2.13 was paid. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


Second quarter net income of Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., 
was $2,291,119, against $4,765,997 in 


comparable 1941 quarter. Net profit 
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was reduced by total federal taxes of 
$8,677,000, and by charges for main- 
tenance and repairs and provision for 
additional wage payments conforming 
with War Labor Board’s order totaling 
$14,099,277. Deductions for deprecia- 
tion and interest on funded debt amount- 


ed to $3,131,158. 


Crucible Steel Co. 


Six months net profit of Crucible Steel 
Co., New. York, totaled $2,605,285, equal 
to $4.01 a common share. This com- 
pares with $3,051,899, or $4.98 a share 
earned in like 1941 period. 

First half tax provisions amounted to 
$19,159,875, against $6,498,875 during 
comparable period last year. No re- 
serve was set aside or other provision 
made out of earnings for possible retro- 
active re-negotiation of government con- 
tracts and subcontracts which the waz 
and navy departments have the power 
to initiate under law. 
quarter net was $1,457,162 
against $1,148,123 in the initial three 
months this year and $1,554,463 in the 
second 1941 quarter. 


June 


Republic Steel Corp. 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, re- 
consolidated net profit for the 
1942 as $3,355,158 


including 


ports 
second quarter of 
after all 


charges, estimated 


income and excess profits taxes of $17,- 
800,000 based on the present tax law, 
plus allowance for possible changes 
This compares with net of $5,428,749 in 
same period of 1941. Profit from op- 


erations, after maintenance and repair 


charges, was $25,980,398 

For the six months net earnings were 
$8,072,121, compared with $13,618,716 
in the prior year. Tax 
proximated $35,800,000, against $18 
000,000 in the 1941 half First half 


operating profit was $53,423,886 


proy Iston ap 


“Lower Profit, Higher Taxes” 
Cancel Westinghouse Bonus Plan 


Lower profits and higher taxes have 
forced abandonment of the profit sharing 
plan in effect for six years at Westing 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts 
A. W. Robertson, chairman 


He pointed out that in 


burgh, Pa., 
said last week 
creasing federal taxes have continually re 
duced the amount of employes’ bonus 
since the start of the war, and that rene 
gotiation of war contracts makes it virtu 
ally impossible to calculate profits on a 
monthly basis, which is the main feature 
of the plan 


Participation of employes in company 
profits reached a high of 16 per cent ii 
1940, but it has dropped sharply sinc: 
that time 


per cent 


Last month's payment was 





Work at 60 to 100 Degrees Below Zero in Strato-lab 





Unless he is supplied with oxygen, man cannot live more than a few seconds at 35,000 
feet above the earth. 


“insulated”. 


Nor does machinery “live” 


at those altitudes unless properly 


Two aircraft pilots here are working inside the Boeing Aircraft Co.’s 


cold room, reported by Boeing to be the first laboratory in the world wherein tem- 
perature conditions of an altitude of 35,000 feet are produced. Observer outside is 
in telephonic communication with the men 

















































Senate Committee Investigating 


Steel Situation; Taylor Advocates 


Centering Responsibility for Scrap 


WASHINGTON 

HEARINGS by the Truman (Senate) 
committee appointed to investigate the 
iron and steel industry in its relation to 
the war effort were started here last 
Thursday. Senator Truman of Missouri, 
presided, and showed by his questions 
that he is hostile to the industry. 

Reese Taylor, chief of the War Pro- 
duction Board’s Iron and Steel Section, 
and R. C. Allen, deputy chief, were 
among the first witnesses. 

Answering persistent questions by 
members of the committee and its coun- 
sel, Mr. Taylor stated that the scrap sit- 
uation should be handled by one person, 
but refused to say that the person should 
be named by the War Production Board. 
He explained that the OPA handles 
scrap prices, the Conservation Division, 
the collection of scrap, and WPB, the 
allocation of scrap. He opposed any 
new set-up, and committee. members 
could not make him say that WPB 
should take charge of the whole prob- 
lem. 


In the course of this line of question- 
ing, Senator Truman remarked that in 
his opinion “big steel companies” had 
made every effort possible to keep the 
steel expansion program among them- 
selves. 

Mr. Taylor said the worst steel short- 
age now is in bars, and that there is 
excess of platemaking capacity in re- 
lationship to production of other steel 
products. He stated war needs for steel 
vary from month to month; that WPB is 
going to have to “tighten up” to know 
where every shipment of steel is going. 
He discussed in detail the allocation and 
priority systems as they affect steel. 

Steel shipments in June, he said, were 
approximately 5,700,000 tons, while un- 
filled orders for the month were 11,- 
074,000. 

Mr. Allen discussed the iron ore sit- 
uation, with particular reference to the 
Great Lakes. He told the committee 
that this year the Lake Superior district 
will ship about 90,000,000 tons of iron 
ore. With the aid of a map he traced 





From Australian Corsets to U.S. Insignia 





Fitzroy, Australia: A corset factory has been converted to manufacturing equip- 
ment for use by American troops. Products include battle jackets, gas capes, United 
States flags; military insignia, army shoes, rifle slings, and nurses’ uniforms. Here an 


Australian workman finishes insignia for use on uniforms 





the flow of ore from mines to consum- 
ing points. 

Answering questions, he said that Bir- 
mingham ore is of lower grade than that 
of Lake Superior. Utah ore is high 
grade, and Wyoming same as the lake 
ore. He explained details of open-pit 
and underground mining. 

If the present steel plant expansion 
program is followed, Mr. Allen said the 
country will need 100,000,000 tons of 
ore per year. The country will get 60,- 
000,000 tons of ore from open pit mines 
this year. It is hard to increase the 
production from underground mines, he 
said. 

There probably is a billion tons under- 
ground for future use, with 500,000,000 
in open pits, he testified. 

Questioned about the “slowness” of 
steel plant development on the West 
coast, Mr. Allen said that in the past 
it had been due to the slim markets 
there. Now, it is bound to grow, and 
has plenty of ore for the future. 

Among others who were asked to be 
on hand for the hearings were repre- 
sentatives from Canonsburg, Pa., to tell 
why the mili of the Standard Tin Plate 
Co. there is being closed. 


Steel Recovery Corp. 
To Thaw Frozen Stocks 


Formal organization meeting of the 
Steel Recovery Corp. was to be held in 
Washington late last week. It is under- 
stood headquarters of the corporation will 
be in Pittsburgh and that regional offices 
will be located at strategic points through- 
out the country. 

Chief objective of the corporation will 
be to release stocks of steel frozen in 
consumers inventories by WPB conser- 
vation orders. The vorporation will act 
as agent for the Metals Reserve Co. of 
RFC in its operations. 

No official word has come as to the 
officers of the Steel Recovery Corp. but 
it is understood that George L. Stewart 
of Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co., Pittsburgh, 
will head the organization. He will be 
assisted by a board made up of represen- 
tatives of the steel industry and the ware- 
house industry. 

Membership on this board is said to 
consist of Walter S. Tower, president, 
American Iron and Steel Institute; N. J. 
Clarke, vice president in charge of sales 
for Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland; B. E. 
Kibbee, executive vice president, Sharon 
Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa.; John May, vice 
president in charge of sales for American 
Steel & Wire Co., Cieveland; Everett 
Graff, president, Joseph T. Ryerson & 


Sons, Chicago; Lester Brion, president, 
Peter A. Frasse & Co., New York; Rich- 
mond Lewis, president, the Charles C. 
Lewis Co., Springfield, Mass.; and Walter 
S. Doxsey, president, American Steel 
Warehouse Association, Cleveland. 
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James H. Walsh (left), vice president in charge of Inland Steel 


operations at Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Philip Murray, CIO presi- 
dent, sign collective bargaining contract. John Sargent, president, 


Local 1010, standing. 


Photo at right: 


Fred M. Gillies, superin- 


tendent at Indiana Harbor, and Sargent shake hands. These two and 

13 members of a negotiation committee worked toward a contract 

from last September to January when disputed clauses were taken 
before the labor board 












Inland Steel Signs Contract With CIO 


Agreement in line with Labor Board's directives applied to 14,000 


workers ... "lI am confident it will work,” says Mr. Gillies . . . Har- 


REPRESENTATIVES of Inland Steel 
Co. and of the United Steelworkers of 
America met in Inland’s office in Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., Aug. 5 and signed a con- 
tract incorporating the directives from 
the National War Labor Board, and an 
agreement covering working conditions 
for 14,000 workers at Indiana Harbor 
and Chicago Heights. 

This is Inland’s first contract with the 
‘steelworkers’ union and the first signed by 
the four steel companies in the “Little 
Steel” hearings before the board. The 
other companies are Republic, Bethlehem, 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 

J. H. Walsh, Inland vice president in 
charge at Indiana Harbor, signed for the 
company. In addition to John Sargent 
president of Local 1010 of the union, 
Philip Murray, CIO president, was in at- 
tendance, as were John Dougherty, re- 
‘gional representative, and Joe Germano, 
district representative of the steelworkers. 
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mony for war effort 


Clarence B. Randall, Inland vice presi- 
dent, declared: “No decision has been 
reached by the company, as yet, as to 
whether judicial review will be sought 
with respect to the board’s authority to 
impose union security.” 

Fred M. Gillies, Inland’s superintend- 
ent at Indiana Harbor who conducted the 
negotiations with the union, said: 

“I am very much gratified that the 
bargaining committee for the union and 
ourselves have been able to complete this 
contract and have it signed so promptly. 
It is only a little over two weeks since 
the order was issued. 

“There are several things about the 
contract that impress me favorably. The 
first is the fact that it has been worked 
out right here in our own plant. The 
bargaining committee has been ably as- 
sisted by Mr. Dougherty, Mr. Germano 
and Mr. Lebrum of the district staff of 
the steelworkers, but has included con- 





tinuously 13 of our own employes, and 
those men have made a direct contribu 
tion to almost every paragraph in the 
probably a good 


contract. There are 


many steel plants in the country for 
which the contract would not be suited, 
but it does fit the circumstances of this 
plant. I don’t claim that it is perfect, 
but I do believe that it suits our condi- 
tions, and that it represents a very fine 
example of practical collective bargain 
ing. 

“T am very confident that it will work 
and that it will make for better rela 
tionships between the company and its 
employes.” 

Meanwhile, negotiations were in prog- 
United 
America and other steel companies, in 


ress between Steelworkers of 
cluding subsidiaries of the United States 
Steel Corp. 

In Pottstown, Pa., F. T. Cadmus, 
Bethlehem Steel 


works manager for 
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Co.'s plant, declared: “A virtual shut- 
down of the Pottstown plant was forced 
by the United Steelworkers in a dispute 
attempting to force employes into joining 
the union.” 

“Some 400 pickets gathered at the 
gates at 6 o'clock on the morning of Aug. 
5 preventing more than 650 men from 
going to work, and crippling production 
in all departments. 

“The shops are engaged 100 per cent 
for Army, Navy and other war units. 

“A local union official called the men 
off work because they claimed certain 
members of their 


employes not 


This action is in violation of the 


were 


union. 
directive order issued by the National 
War Labor Board in the ‘Little Steel’ 


case, where the union specifically agreed 
that ‘neither it nor any of its officers or 
members would intimidate or coerce em- 
ployes into membership into the union.’ 
“The United Steelworkers of America 
is recognized by the company as the ex- 
clusive bargaining agent at the Potts- 
town works, yet the union has brought 
in a jurisdictional dispute protesting be- 
cause some members of an AFL union 
have notified the company and the CIO 
that they do not wish to be represented 
by the CIO They accordingly 
would not be subject to the CIO check- 
off arrangements granted by the labor 


union. 


board. 

“The strike started on Saturday, Aug. 
1, when 20 men in the receiving yard 
walked off the job because they would 
not work with a man who they claimed 
On Mon- 
day, 24 men in the receiving yard re- 
On Tuesday, 


refused to join the CIO union. 


fused to report for duty. 
the president of the CIO local, a crane: 
man, refused to make a lift of a piece of 
equipment, which was to be worked on 
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by a man who he claimed was not a CIO 
union member. He then walked off the 
job taking other cranemen with him, and 
causing a partial shutdown of operations. 
On Tuesday evening the local union 
agent informed the company that the 
men would be at work at 7 o'clock Wed- 
nesday morning, but instead a picket line 
of several hundred was placed at the 
gates before the morning shift was due. 
The pickets included many men who are 
not employes of the plant.” 


Steel Employment Reaches 
New Peak at 659,000 


Employment in the 
reached a new peak in June when 659,- 
000 employes were at work, according to 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. 

Steel payrolls in June totaled $118, 
067,000, compared with $117,403,000 in 
May and with $110,504,000 in June a 

Employes earned an average of 102.0 


steel industry 


cents per hour in June, against an aver- 
age of 101.1 cents per hour-in May and 
99.2 cents in June, 1941. 


+ 


A new electrical giant is being assembled 
in Grand Coulee Dam’s large west pow- 
erhouse to help increase production in 
the war industries of Washington and 
Oregon. Here a 75-ton section of the 
120-ton steel shaft for one of the two 
75,000 kilowatt Shasta Dam units, which 
the Bureau of Reclamation moved to 
Grand Coulee as a means of quickly in- 
creasing essential power deliveries, is be- 
ing transported to an erection platform by 
means of an overhead crane. The com- 
pleted shaft is 51 feet long and 41 inches 
in diameter widest point 


More Production? 
Here It Is, Steel 
Men Wire Nelson 


AMERICAN Rolling Mill Co. reports 
its Hamilton, O. plant in July established 
its fifth consecutive record for production 
of pig iron. Output topped the June 
figure by 1852 tons. Leo F. Reinartz, 
manager of the Middletown, O. division 
considers the accomplishment as “one of 
the finest demonstrations of skill .and 
teamwork” he ever witnessed. 

Numerous obstacles were overcome. In 
April the Hamilton workmen repaired a 
furnace while in blast, to prevent a shut- 
down. Replying to a commendation, the 
plant’s production drive committee tele- 


graphed Donald M. Nelson, WPB 


_chairman, that the record would not “last 


Yong.” Blast furnace experts declared the 
furnace had been pushed to its limit in 
April but in May more iron was made. 

A large V was painted on a gas con- 
tainer at the plant in June, with three 
chevrons to indicate the March, April and 
May records. June performance added a 
fourth and July a fifth. The men promise 
another increase for August. They have 
telegraphed Mr. Nelson: 

“You have asked for more production, 
Mr. 


and will continue to give it to you until 


Nelson. We have given it to you 
this war is won.” 


Republic Reports 421 
High Production Marks 


Republic Steel Corp. in July set 25 
new departmental production marks, for 
a total of 421 records in 170 departments. 
Pig iron output all-time 
record of March; electric steel ingot ton- 
nage broke the previous mark set in May; 
more armor plate was rolled than in any 


exceeded the 


prior month; one mill made a new high 
in shell steel; two Steel & Tubes divisions 
exceeded all prior figures; Union Drawn 
Steel division set two new records, in- 
cluding shot steel and other wartime 
necessities. Republic also exceeded all 
earlier iron ore output at two of its north- 


ern mines. 


Carnegie—Illinois Sets New 
Records at Chicago 


Ten new monthly peaks were reached 
by the three Chicago district plants of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. in July. No. 
12 blast furnace at Gary works produced 
42,145 tons of pig iron, 1000 tons more 
than its best prior record, made in May, 
highest for all stacks of this company. 
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No. 8 blast furnace at the Gary works 
also made a new high mark. The 160- 
inch plate mill and the 20-inch merchant 
mills at Gary made more steel than in 
any previous month. 


At South Chicago Works the blast fur- 
nace and electric furnace departments at- 
tained new highs in July. The blast fur- 
naces produced nearly 5000 tons more 
pig iron than in any earlier month. No. 
1 furnace broke its own tonnage record, 
which had stood since 1928. Electric fur- 
naces bettered output by more than 700 
The 80-inch hot strip mill at Gary 
works, converted early this year to plate 
production, topped its June high mark 
by almost 20,000 tons. 

Carnegie-Illinois blast furnaces in July 
produced 1,458,728 tons of pig iron, an 
all-time high, exceeding the prior record 
tonnage made in May. 


tons. 


Inland Plate Mill Ships 
Record Tonnage for Day 


Steel plate approximately sufficient for 
two Liberty ship hulls was shipped from 
the 76-inch continuous strip mill of In- 
land Steel Co. at Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
July 30. Three crews, 664 men, partici- 
pated in this new record, 25 per cent 
higher than the prior mark set less than 
a month ago. Each crew made a new 
high mark. It required 75 gondola cars 
to contain the tonnage for the one day’s 
output. 

The 14-inch merchant mill at the same 
plant also set a new record for produc- 
tion of steel particularly valuable to the 
war effort. 


14 New Monthly Achievements 
For Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. estab- 
lished 14 new monthly production rec- 
ords in July for its Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land district plants. These included plate 
output by the Otis division in Cleveland. 
Total tonnages of coke, pig iron, steel 
ingots, billets and rolled steel products 
in the Pittsburgh and Aliquippa works 
in the first seven months this year were 
higher by “many thousands of tons,” 
company reports, than in the correspond- 
ing period last year. 


Adding Bessemer, Electric 
Capacity at Hamilton, Ont. 


Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., has completed arrangements with 
the Canadian government for addition of 
a large electric furnace and a besseme1 
converter at its Hamilton works. These 
will add 250,000 tons per year to ingot 
capacity. The electric furnace is sched- 
uled for completion in December and the 
bessemer plant in April, 1943. 
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PRODUCTION . 


Down 


PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots last week 


declined %-point to 97% per cent. 
were unchanged. 


Four districts advanced, four declined and four 


A year ago the rate was 96 per cent; two years ago it was 90% per 


cent, both computed on the basis of capacity as of those dates 


St. Louis—Addition of an open hearth 
by Granite City Steel Co. increased pro 
duction 2% points to 98 per cent, the 
highest rate since the first week in June. 

Detroit—Declined 1 point to 88 per 
cent, with 23 open hearths active. 

Central eastern seaboard—Unchanged 
at 95 per cent, though supply of scrap 
is decreasing. The smaller Swedeland 
Pa., blast furnace is scheduled to resume 
this week, after repairs. 

Cleveland—Slightly higher production 
at two plants caused a rise of 3 points 
to 96 per cent. 

New England—Furnace repairs cut pro- 
duction 5 points to 95 per cent. 

Cincinnati—Advanced 3% points to 92 
per cent. Two open hearths are idle for 
repairs. 

Chicago—Continued at 100% per cent, 
several open hearths being under repair. 
No furnace was idle for lack of scrap. 

Buffalo—Withdrawal of two open 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged In 
Leading Districts 

Week Same 

ended week 


Aug. 8 Change 1941 1940 


Pittsburgh 938.5 None 100 86 
Chicago 100.5 None 100.5 96.5 
Eastern Pa. 95 None 95.5 89 
Youngstown 94 2 98 82 
Wheeling 84.5 + O5 93 99 
Cleveland 96 - § 92.5 85 
Buffalo 90.5 +5 90.5 88.5 
Birmingham 95 None 90 88 
New England 95 5 87 80 
Cincinnati 92 + $3.5 87 78 
St. Louis 9S 25 98 62.5 
Detroit 8S l 83 93 
Average 97.5 05 °96.0 *90.5 


*Computed on basis of steelmaking capacity 
as of those dates. 








hearths for repairs caused production to 
drop 5 points to 90% per cent. 
Pittsburgh— Held 


cent, idle furnaces being under repair, 


steady at 938% per 
none out because of scrap shortage. 
Wheeling—Gained %-point on slight ad 
justments of equipment, to 84% per cent 
Birmingham, Ala. Maintained _ its 
steady rate of 95 per cent, which has 
prevailed for several months. 
Youngstown, O. Removal of two 
open hearths caused a drop of 2 points 
to 94 per cent, 74 open hearths and 
three bessemers being in production. In- 


dications are for the same rate this week 


Kaiser Steel Plant 
Built in Fast Time 


Construction of the steel plant in Cali- 
fornia Henry J. 
Kaiser’s shipyards with steel plates is pro- 


designed to supply 
ceeding rapidly and plate production is 
scheduled to start in January, 1945 
Plans were drawn in February, ground 
broken in April and construction has 
been ahead of schedule. Kaiser borrowed 
$50,000,000 from the RFC to finance the 
plant. 

The plant will include a blast furnace, 
open-hearth furnaces, plate mill and 90 
coke ovens in two batteries of 45 each. 
Production of 2500 tons of plates per day 


at full operation is anticipated. 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., has purchased the yard and 
facilities of Butler Iron & Steel Co., a 
scrap dealer doing business in Butler, 
Pa. This is the first venture of the steel 
company into direct preparation of scrap. 
Company's Butler plant had previously 
been taking the yard’s entire output. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








F. W. Ochsenshirt Jr. 


F. W. OCHSENHIRT JR., heretofore 
purchasing agent, has been appointed 
general purchasing agent, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, and subsidiary 
companies. Mr. Ochsenhirt has been as- 
sociated with Jones & Laughlin practi: 
cally all of his business carcer. W. A. 
Morris Jr., assistant, has been advanced 
to purchasing agent, succeeding Mr. Och- 
senhirt. 

. 

Paul H. Shaeffer has resigned as assist 
ant general manager of sales, Ohio Ferro- 
Alloys Corp., Canton, O., to accept a 
similar position with Pittsburgh Metal- 
lurgical Co. Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

> 

Don I. Carroll has resigned as vice 
president in charge of production, Vul- 
tee Aircraft Inc., Downey, Calif. 

. 

L. L. Lessig, contracting engineer, 
fabricated steel division, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Philadelphia, has reported 
for active service as a major in the Unit- 
ed States Army Engineers office, Phila- 
delphia. 

. 

George W. Sweeny, since 1940 audi- 
tor, H. C. Frick Coke Co. and associated 
companies, Pittsburgh, has been elected 
comptroller and vice president in charge 
of finance of these United States Steel 
Corp. subsidiaries. 

; 

Stewart Tame, since 1926 production 
manager, National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co., Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed works manager. He succeeds 
Charles H. McCrea, who has been elected 
a vice president. 

. 

F. H. Lindus, who has been handling 

various advertising assignments for Tim- 
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Paul H. Shaeffer 








ken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., the 
past year, has returned to the sales de- 
partment of the company’s service divi- 
sion and is now located in the San Fran- 
cisco branch. 

. 

P. C. Sowersby, assistant advertising 
manager, General Electric Lamp Depart- 
ment, Nela Park, Cleveland, has been 
transferred to the company’s Michigan 
division in Detroit, where he will special- 
ize in the advancement of wartime light- 
ing designed to increase production of war 
goods in the Michigan area. 

. 

Edward L. Carter has been appoint- 
ed manager, export division, W. C. Nor- 
ris Manufacturer Inc., Tulsa, Okla., with 
offices at room 1809 R. C. A. building, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

; 

Leo F. Heller has been appointed di- 
rector of labor relations, American Ship- 
building Co., Cleveland. He formerly 
was secretary, Youngstown Builders’ As- 
sociation, Youngstown, O. 

. 

Frank M. Stephens Jr. has been named 
a research engineer, Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, O., and has been 
assigned to the materials beneficiation 
division. Mr. Stephens is a recent grad- 
uate, Colorado School of Mines, and a 
member, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. 

. 

Ralph B. Meisenhelder, assistant to the 
president, York Ice Machinery Corp., 
York, Pa., has been appointed director of 
war contract progress. Duties will con- 
sist of co-ordination and liaison respon- 
sibilities within the sales, engineering, 
manufacturing, administrative and war 
material divisions. 


W. H. Long, a member of York’s sales 


P. C. Sowersby 


















































Paul L. Hexter 





promotion and advertising department, 
has been commissioned an ensign in the 
United States Naval Reserve. He report- 
ed Aug. 1 to Cornell University for a 
training period prior to being assigned 
to active duty. 

. 

Paul L. Hexter, vice president, Arco 
Co., Cleveland, has received a commis- 
sion as a captain in the Army Air Forces. 
He will be attached to the proving 
grounds at Eglin Field, Florida, in the 
section devoted to development of camou- 
flage techniques and photography, and 
takes up his duties there Aug. 14. 


‘ 
Robert H. Morse Jr., who has been 
branch manager successively of Fairbanks, 


Morse & Co.’s offices at Cincinnati, Dal- 
las, Tex., and Boston, has recently been 
transferred to Chicago as assistant sales 
manager. John Elmburg, formerly man- 
ager of the diesel engine department at 
St. Paul, has been made manager at Bos- 
ton, succeeding Mr. Morse. 
* 

W. N. Wood has been named plant 
manager, American Propeller Corp., To- 
ledo, O., succeeding Wayne Eddy, re- 
signed. Mr. Wood formerly was factory 
manager, propeller division, Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., and prior to that was gen- 
eral superintendent, Spicer Mfg. Co., 
Toledo, and Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
Indianapolis; and factory manager, New 
Britain Machine Co., New Britain, Conn. 

* 

Capt. R. W. England has retired as 
marine manager, Interstate Steamship 
Co., Cleveland, ore carrying subsidiary 
of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. An ex- 
pert on ships, lake and ocean, engineer- 
ing and navigation, Capt. England has 
been an active figure in the Lake Car- 
riers Association and the shipping indus- 
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try many years. He was assistant and 
later manager of District No. 9 (Great 
Lakes) of the Emergency Fleet Corp. 
during the first World war. 

Paul L. Tietjen, heretofore marine su- 
perintendent, succeeds Capt. England as 
marine manager. Before joining Jones & 
Laughlin early in 1941, he was identified 
with the construction department of Pitts- 
burgh Steamship Co. He is a graduate in 
naval architecture and marine engincer- 
ing from the University of Michigan. 

° 

S. J. Storm has resigned as secretary- 
treasurer, Chicago Transformer Corp., 
Chicago, to become comptroller, Collins 
Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

; 

Charles O. Voigt, the past three years 
general manager, General Iron Works 
Co., Englewood, Colo., has been elected 
president to succeed R. W. Gordon, re- 
tired. 
ger and vice president, Stearns-Rogers 
Mfg. Co., 


Mr. Voight is also general mana- 


which operates the iron works. 
; 

O. L. Gray, assistant general manager 
of coast lines, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe railroad, Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice president, 
H. H. Tisdale 


assumes Mr. Gray's former post in Los 


headquarters in Chicago. 


Angeles. 
+ 
W. H. Hillis, assistant chief operating 
officer, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
railroad, Chicago, has been named oper- 
ating officer. Frank W. Thompson has 
been promoted to chief engineer, and 


G. W. Raney, general superintendent, 
has been made general manager. 
; 

Robert M. Kalb, assistant chief engi- 
& Supply 
Co., Chicago, has become chief engi- 
neer. B. A. Wallace has been advanced 
to the post vacated by Mr. Kalb. 

. 


neer, Kellogg Switchboard 


R. J. Hearn has been appointed as- 
sistant manager, Boston district office, 
Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg. Co., Am- 
pere, N. J. 


pany two and one-half years ago as a 


Prior to joining the com- 


field engineer, he was identified with 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. as sales and 
service engineer in Milwaukee, Cleve- 
land and Boston. 


° 


Alvin P. Adams, president, Duramold 
Aircraft Corp., and Harold H. Budds, 
general manager, Ranger Aircraft En- 
gine Division, have been elected direc- 
tors, Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp.., 
New York. 

+ 

John D. Farrington, since May 1,1936, 
chief operating officer, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific railroad, Chicago, has 
been made chief executive officer, suc- 
ceeding E. M. Durham Jr., resigned. 

+ 

Clarence E. Stevens has been elected 
vice president in charge of plant opera- 
tions, Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn., effective Aug. 15. He 
succeeds Charles B. Malone, who has re- 
signed to become associated with an- 
other industrial business in Stamford. 





Mr. Stevens was, until April 1 this year 
vice president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, Electrolux Inc., Old Greenwich, 
Conn. 

. 

John G. Hill, assistant freight traflic 
manager in Chicago for the Erie rail- 
road, has been traffic 
Joseph A. Russell has been 


named freight 
manager 
transferred to Chicago from New York 
and promoted to western freight trat- 
fic manager. 

. 

Richard T. Purdy, for nine years aftil 
iated with the First of Michigan Corp 
Detroit, has joined the staff of the man- 
aging director of the Automotive Coun 
cil for War Production at Detroit 


Charles R. Rall has been 
chairman of the board and treasurer 
Piping & 
Pittsburgh. Other officers elected are 
President, L. K. Hamilton; vice president 
Karl F. Tiegel; secretary, J. G. Gardner; 
Larsen; assistant 


elected 


Pittsburgh Equipment Co., 


chief engineer, G. S. 
treasurer, F. J. Hays. 
. 
W. D. James, president, James Mfg 
Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis., has been award- 
ed the Cyrus Hall McCormick medal 
for “exceptional and meritorious engi- 
neering achievement in agriculture.” 
+ 
Howard M. Davidson has been ap 
pointed plant engineer of the Bell Air- 
craft Corp., Buffalo. He succeeds Rob- 
ert L. Stevens, who will report directly 
to Lester L. Benson, works manager 





Awarded Fifty-Year Gery Service Medal 





A. E. Briscoe, assistant manager of the order division, Pitts- 


burgh district, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., was awarded a 
0-year Gary Service Medal Aug. 1 by J. L. Perry, president. 
Mr. Briscoe is in front center of this group of his asso- 


ciates, and Mr. Perry is at Mr. Briscoe’s right. He was 
born on Feb. 11, 1875, in Warren, O., began his work- 
ing career with Falcon Iron & Nail Co., Niles, O., as a 
clerk, Aug. 1, 1892. 
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On April 1, 1900, when the company 





of the order department. 


became a part of American Sheet Steel Co. he was transferred 
to the New York general offices to assist in the organization 


In January, 1904, at the time of the 


consolidation of American Sheet Steel Co. with American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., he 
to manager of the order department. In 1937 when American 


was transferred to Pittsburgh as assistant 


Sheet & Tin Plate became a part of Carnegie-Illinois he was 


made assistant manager of the order division 














DIED: 


Edward R. Carnell, Pittsburgh man- 
ager, A. Milne & Co., New York, July 
28, in Pittsburgh. Born in Newfoundland, 
he was graduated from St. Bonaventure’s 
College, St. John, Newfoundland. He 
came to this country about 1902 and 
worked for the export and import depart- 
ment of United States Express Co. He 
then joined the sales staff of Edgar Al- 
len Steel Co., later purchased by A. 
Milne & Co. in 1928. Prior to opening 
the Pittsburgh branch on Jan. 1, 1939, 
he was identified with the company’s Chi- 
cago office. 

; 


Verdon T. Renner, 52, for many years 
sales manager, Parkersburg Iron & Steel 
Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., until his resig- 
nation last October, in that city, Aug. 2. 
Associated with the company 23 years, 
Mr. Renner had been administration of- 
ficer for the West Virginia Ordnance 
Ports, Point Pleasant, W. Va., since 
March 1. 

. 


George Christopher Lloyd, 82, from 
1909 to 1933 secretary, Iron and Steel 
Institute (Great Britain), July 10. 


. 


Harry J. Leschen, 63, president, A. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, 
Aug. 2, at his summer home at House 
Springs, Mo. He joined the company, 
founded by his grandfather, in 1897, and 
in 1914 was named president. Mr. 
Leschen was president, National Wire 
Rope & Strand Manufacturers Association 
from 1933 to 1941. 

. 

Hewlett Scudder, 66, attorney in charge 
of General Electric Co.’s foreign patents 
for more than 30 years, July 31, in 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

; 

Daniel M. Todd, 71, president, Elgin 
Sweeper Co., Elgin, Ill, in that city, 
July 28. 

. 

Charles Katchem, 59, shop superin- 
tendent, Schwab Boiler & Machine Co., 
Milwaukee, in that city, July 29. 

7 

E. J. Hardtke, 75, retired designing 
engineer, July 26, at his home in Milwau- 
kee. He was the first designing engineer 
to work on automobile bodies at the Sea- 
man Body Corp., now Seaman Body 
plant, Milwaukee. 


> 
Alfred Hibbs, 79, superintendent, 
United States Cast Iron Pipe Co., Cleve- 
land, until his retirement four years ago, 
in that city, July 30. 


. 
George J. Murdock, 84, retired elec- 
trical‘and mechanical engineer, July 25, 
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at his home in Newark, N. J. Among 
his inventions were a self-sealing fuel 
tank for airplanes, bolt machine, elec- 
tric surface gage, magnetic drill holder 
and railway signal indicator. 

+ 

William Peterson, 55, associated with 
Kelly Reamer Co., Cleveland, 30 years, 
and Detroit representative for that com- 
pany since 1924, in Detroit, July 24. 
He was well known in automotive cir- 
cles and a charter member of the De- 
troit chapter, American Society of Tool 
Engineers. 

- 

Walter Henry Kurz, chief engineer, 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo., 
July 26, in that city. He had been as- 
sociated with Sheffield 15 years. 

¢ 

Charles K. Traber, chief engineer, A. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, 
July 24, in that city. 

. 

William N. Matthews, president, W. 
N. Matthews Corp., electrical equipment 
manufacturer, St. Louis, July 19, at his 


home in that city. 
. 


Lieut. Col. Edward P. Reed, 44, chief 
of the inspection division, Chicago Ord- 
nance District, in Fort Sheridan hospi- 
tal, Aug. 3. Chief of the inspection serv- 
ice the past three and one-half years, 
Col. Reed was responsible for employ- 
ing, training and supervising the 2600 
men and women inspectors of the dis- 
trict. He joined the staff of the ordnance 
district in 1937. 


Merge Army Services 
To End Duplicate Buying 


Transfer of the Army Motor Transport 
Service from the Quartermaster Corps to 
the Ordnance Department, effective Aug. 
1, is bringing employes of Motor Trans- 
port and Ordnance District at Detroit un- 
der one command, federal officials stated 
last week. Purpose is to end duplication 
of orders where procurement services of 
these branches overlap, and to encourage 
efficient use of raw materials by con- 
solidation of production facilities. 

Procurement of military trucks, to- 
gether with repair and replacement parts, 
formerly a function of the Quartermaster 


Corps, is now absorbed by Ordnance. 


**Golden Spike’’ Track 
Wrecked to Make Scrap 


The historic “golden spike” stretch of 
track that completed the first transconti- 
nental railroad in 1869 is being wrecked 
to provide steel scrap. Scene of the race 
between the Central Pacific and Union 
Pacific to reach Promontory Point, Utah, 
a cutoff superseded it about three years 





ago and it has been used as a standby. 
Usable rail will be relaid in war plants 
and the remainder melted. The golden 
spike, driven by Leland Stanford, who 
was president of the Central Pacific, the 
last one uniting the two ends of the line, 
was removed immediately after the cere- 


mony and now is in a San Francisco vault. 


Defense Plant Corp. 
Buys Chicago Plant 


Defense Plant Corp. has purchased for 
$525,000 the plant of the former Pines 
Winterfront Co., Chicago, and will lease 
it to the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., Minneapolis, for production of 
war goods. Operation will get under 
way this fall. 

The building is two-story, 425 x 447 
feet, and contains 210,000 square feet of 
space. It was built by Pines Winterfront, 
maker of radiator shutters, and was con- 
sidered one of the most modern manu- 
facturing plants in the city. Business of 
this company was purchased in July, 
1940, by Sheller Mfg. Corp., Portland, 
Ind. 


MEETINGS 


Metal Congress To Feature 
Lectures on Tool Steels 


Forty-four papers were approved by 
the publications committee of the Amer- 
ican Society for Metals to be presented 
at the five-day National Metal Congress 
in Cleveland, the week of Oct. 12. One 
of the features will be a series of lec- 
tures dealing with various phases of tool 
steels by J. P. Gill, chief metallurgist, 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 

In addition to the regular technical 
sessions of the four participating societies 
the National Metal Congress will present 
additional meetings on substitutes, sal- 
vage, employe training and maintenance. 
Government and War Production Board 
officials will participate. 


Safety Council Reduces Time 


National Safety Council, which had 
scheduled its thirty-first annual conven- 
tion at the Stevens hotel, Chicago, Oct. 
5-9, has transferred it to the Sherman 
hotel, same city, Oct. 27-29. Change was 
necessitated by the Army having com- 
mandeered the Stevens for training pur- 
poses. The council reduced the conven- 
tion from five to three days because of 
the war. Ned H. Dearborn, 20 North 
Wacker drive, is the council’s new man- 
aging director, having succeeded W. H. 
Cameron who retired July 21 after 30 
years’ service in that capacity. 
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WPB Calls for Construction Machinery; 


Organizing for Nationwide Inventory 


WASHINGTON 

NATIONWIDE inventory of used con- 
struction machinery will be conducted by 
the Used Construction Machinery Sec- 
tion of the Construction Machinery 
Branch, WPB. 

A construction machinery specialist in 
each of the WPB regional offices will be 
in charge of the inventory in that region. 
Inventory cards will be mailed to each 
owner of such equipment for a complete 
listing. Information sought will be the 
kind, type, size, condition, manufacturer, 
serial number, model number, year man- 
ufactured, year purchased, type of pow- 
er, attachments, estimated cost of re- 
pairs, sales price (as is) and other perti- 
nent data for each piece of equipment 


owned. 


It is estimated that there are more 
than 500,000 pieces of vitally needed 
construction equipment throughout the 
country, many not now in use, or used 
but little. Tracklaying tractors, cranes, 
shovels, draglines, pavers, mixers, scrap- 
ers, motor graders, pile drivers, compres- 
sors, and auxiliary mounted equipment 
are in urgent demand. Many of these 
tools in the hands of townships, counties 
and municipalities are used for only a 
few days a year and could be kept busy 
all the time for war construction. 

Because the productive capacity of 
construction machinery is in direct ratio 
to its condition of repair, the section re- 
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PRIORITIES — ALLOCATIONS — PRICES 


Weekly summary of orders and regulations issued by WPB 
and OPA, supplementary to Priorities-Allocations-Prices Guide 
as published in Section II of STEEL, July 6, 1942 


cently has completed a comprehensive 
survey of repair and service facilities 
throughout the country. 

This survey of 400 established shops 
shows there are more than two million 
square feet of shop space available, 3000 
skilled repairmen and some 13 million 
dollars worth of repair parts in inven- 
tory. Each regional office will have a 
breakdown of this survey to assist in ex- 
pediting repairs. 


Asks Users of Graphite 
Crucibles To Save Scrap 


Fred L. Wolf, chief, Graphite Sec- 
tion, Mica-Graphite Branch, Materials 
Division, WPB, has issued a request to 
all users of graphite crucibles to accumu- 
late crucible scrap. 

Mr. Wolf said eventually central sta- 
tions probably would be provided for 
processing scrap. No definite procedure 
has been established as the section is still 
engaged in investigating equipment and 
methods which might be used. He said 
further that Tercod and Syncarb scrap 
should be segregated from other types. 

Several crucible manufacturers already 
are conducting limited reclamation oper- 
ations. Mr. Wolf stated he did not infer 
from the request that such operations 
should be discontinued, since a consider- 
able amount of graphite and silicon car- 
bide may be recovered. 











L ORDERS 


L-30 (Amendment): Household Utensils, effec- 
tive July 31. Extends restrictions on use of 
iron, steel and zinc to Aug. 15. Iron and 
steel may be used at 90 per cent rate in 
base period in manufacture of cooking uten- 
sils, at 70 per cent in manufacture of kitchen 
ware and essential household articles. Zinc 
may be used at 50 per cent rate. 

L-49 (Revision): Beds, Springs, Mattresses, ef- 
fective Aug. 4. Prohibits production of mat- 
tresses Sept. 1 and of studio couches, sofa 
beds and lounges on Nov. 1, if they con- 
tain iron or steel. Establishes quotas for pro- 
duction of bed springs, and sets up regula- 
tions governing renovation of mattresses 
springs, lounges and other products. 

L-54-a (Amended): Office Machinery, effective 
Aug. 4. Permits manufacture by major com- 
panies between July 1 and Oct. 31 of not 
more than 12.25 per cent of number of non- 
portable typewriters billed to customers in 
1941. Woodstock Typewriter Co. is only 
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firm permitted to manufacture after Oct. 31 
Complete allocation control over new type- 
writers, all of which are reserved for the 
Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission, is 
continued. Assigns quota of parts for ex- 
port which may be produced up to Oct. 31 
L-151: Watthour Meters, effective July $31. 
Prohibits production of household electric 
meters after Sept. 26, 1942. Curtails output 
in the interim to 2.5 per cent of total num- 
ber made during entire calendar year 1941 
No deliveries are allowed unless for use ol 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, or War 
Shipping Administration; delivered under 
preference rating assigned by order P-46; or 
authorized by Director General for Opera- 
tions. Manufacture and delivery of repair 
and maintenance parts not affected. Mfrs. 
must file with WPB a report by Aug. 15 and 
on 10th of each succeeding month showing 
inventories, deliveries, and unfilled orders. 


L-158 (Amendment): Automotive Replacement 
Parts, effective Aug. 3. Authorizes producers 
to schedule production of essential replace- 





ment parts ahead of all other orders rated 
lower than A-l-a. Consumers not required 
to turn in old parts in exchange for new un- 
less the part is installed by the producer 
or distributor. 


L-188: Loose Leaf Metal Parts, effective Aug 
3. Permits use up to 30 per cent by weight 
of iron and steel used in 1941 to make 
blank book and loose-leaf metal parts and 
units. Restricts use in any calendar quar- 
ter after Aug. 4 to one-fourth of the 30 per 
cent allowed. Certain styles of books and 
parts must be eliminated entirely 


M ORDERS 


M-9-a (Amendment): Copper, effective Aug. | 
Places all deliveries of copper under complete 
allocation by Director General for Opera- 
tions. Brass mills and wire mills are subject to 
the same restriction. Dealers supplying brass 
mill and wire mill products to the industry 
may make delivery only when order bears 
appropriate allocation classification and pur- 
chaser’s symbol and bears a preference rat- 
ing of A-l-k or higher 


M-9-b (Supplementary order): Copper, effec- 
tive Aug. 3. Transfers control of allocatior 
of copper to foundries and ingot makers fron 
M-9-a to M-9-b. Makes some procedurai 
changes. 


M-9-c (Amendment): Copper, effective July 29 
Adds additional items to Military Exemption 
List. 


M-15-f: Rubber, effective July 31. Bans use of 
rubber cement in a specific list of articles. 


M-38 (Amendment): Lead, effective Aug. 3 
Revokes supplementary order M-38-j which 
had established a monthly lead pool on the 
basis of 15 per cent of quantity produced 
in the second preceding month 


M-78 (Amendment): Mercury, effective Aug. 5 
Lists of permitted and prohibited uses are 
revised. Use in manufacture of fireworks and 
film developing preparations prohibited. 
Amount used in production of cosmetics cut 
from 80 to 30 per cent. Restrictions lifted 
on deliveries to laboratories for specified 
purposes, manufacture of anti-fouling paint 
for merchant vessels, and maintenance and 
repair of industrial control equipment. 


M-106 (Amendment): Shellac, effective July 31 
Places all shellac, except for specified uses, 
under complete allocation. Exceptions and 
special authorizations granted on appeals 
prior to June 24 are revoked. Phonograph 
record makers must apply for supplies on 
PD-617. 

{-126 (Revision): Iron and Steel Use, effective 
Aug. 5. Military Exemption list is revised 
Blank book and loose-leaf metal parts re- 
moved from provisions of iron and steel or- 
der by terms of L-188, effective Aug. 3. 

M-191 Lithium, effective July 16. Places lithium 
compounds under complete allocation. Pro- 
vides for monthly requests on Form PD-585 
and reports from producers on PD-586. De 
liveries of 25 Ib. or less in any month are 
exempted from _ restrictions 


P ORDERS 


P-72: Elevator, Escalator Repair Parts, etc. Re 
voked Aug. 1, being supplanted by P-90 
P-91: Elevators, Escalators, Dumbwaiters. Re 
voked Aug. 3, being supplanted by P-90 
P-115 (Amendment): Canning Plant Mainte- 
nance and Expansion, effective July 29. As- 
signs same preference ratings for supplies 
to persons engaged in freezing, dehydrating, 
or fresh packing fruits and vegetables as 
canners. Ratings assigned are: A-l-a for 
emergency maintenance or repair; A-l-c for 
replacement, addition or expansion; A-1-j 
for normal maintenance, repair and opera- 

tion, all subject to specific limitations 


PRICE SCHEDULES 


No. 194: Effective July 30, all price-regulated 
commodities imported into Alaska and re- 
sold there are brought under a _ cost-plus 
pricing method. 
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How the Smaller War Plants Corp. expects to relieve a distress that 


threatens our national economy .. . Starts with $150,000,000 to aid 
little plants swing over to a war-time basis 


WASHINGTON 


JUST how much help will be forth- 
coming from the new Smaller War Plants 
Corp. in enabling a large number of 
threatened small manufacturing estab- 
lishments all over the country to con- 
tinue to stay in business? 

The answer is not at all clear. But 
it seems the new organization is getting 
off to a more practical start than those 
headed by Floyd B. Odlum and others 
who previously had been charged with 
the responsibility of looking out for 
small business. The organization has 
authority that hitherto has not been clear- 
cut. 


Another fortunate circumstance is that 
the Smaller War Plants Corp. is headed 
by a practical machinist and engineer. 
Lou E. Holland, of Kansas City, who 
admits to being a “grease monkey”, is 
a first-rate and aggressive executive and 
organizer. One of his latest achieve- 
ments was the successful organization of 
a pool of 32 small shops in the Kansas 
City area and getting them going on 
war work, 

Mr. Holland realizes that he has a 
tough job on his hands and he proposes 
to proceed carefully and examine all 
possibilities before freezing his plans. 
The main factors involved are rather 
simply stated. They are three in num- 
ber. First it is necessary to find a par- 
ticular kind of work that a given small 
shop can do. Then it is necessary to 
put an experienced engineer in the plant 
and get a few sample pieces made to 
show what can be done and to ascertain 
a cost on which the bid is to be based. 
Then, after the contract or subcontract 
has been awarded, comes the problem 
of getting a supply of needed material 
in the shop, and that alone is a tough 
assignment these days. 


Co-operation Essential 


All this means that the job of assisting 
small industry cannot be performed with- 
out the right type of organization, or 
without full co-operation from primary 
contractors and from the Army and Navy 
and other procurement agencies. 

Mr. Holland regards his task as one 
of the major ones in the war. All over 
the United States there are ghost towns 
and cities, a result of large-scale migra- 
tion of labor to war plant locations. 
Wholesale transfer of purchasing power 
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away from these towns and cities is hav- 
ing a damaging effect on their economy. 
All sorts of merchants. and services, vari- 
ous types of professional men in those 
towns and cities are suffering. Land- 
lords have lost many of their tenants and 
are threatened with inability to pay taxes. 
This type of distress threatens to be- 
come a danger to our national economy, 
says Mr. Holland, and must be mini- 
mized to the greatest degree possible. 
In approaching his task, Mr. Holland 
counts on his successful experience with 
the Kansas City pool as a background. 
All of the shops in this pool are “small” 
—Mr. Holland does not like to define 
the term “small” but admits that when 
it is used he thinks of a shop with any- 
where from 10 to 100 or possibly 150 


men. 
Small Plants “Limited” 


He also thinks of a small shop as one 
in which the management and men are 
not accustomed to working to close toler- 
ances or with a variety of materials. He 
thinks of a small shop as one with a 
limited variety of equipment and a 
limited experience in their use. 

Hence, there is just no way to get a 
shop of this kind into war work unless 
you send a competent engineer in the 
plant. This engineer has to show the 
plant operator just how to get set up 
to make the particular part that is to be 
produced. He must design special jigs 
and fixtures, he must solve the problem 
of getting required accuracies with avail- 
able machines. He must determine the 
cost and must help the small manufac- 
turer to make up his proposal. 


“But when you have gone about it that 
way,” says Mr. Holland, “it is amazing 
what the small shop can do. One of the 
fellows in the Kansas City pool used to 
repair instruments and we found a war 
part that he, with the help of our engi- 
neer, could make on his machines. It 
is a long, round part, with no plus 
tolerance and with a minus tolerance of 
two ten thousandths. This chap turns 
them out with a minus tolerance of one 
ten-thousandth, and with a beautiful fin- 
ish. Here is a fellow you never would 
have picked out to do a job of this type, 
and now the Ordnance officers show his 
product to other manufacturers as an 
example of what they want. 

“While the Smaller War Plants Corp. 


still is to be organized, and while I am 
not yet sure about all details involved, 
we will have to have a good force of 
engineers in the field. These men will 
be scattered around the country and they 
will have to be self-starters since no de- 
tailed direction from Washington can get 
results. They will have lists of facilities 
at small plants. From there on they 
will have to depend on their initiative 
and aggressiveness, first to find wor’ the 
small plant can do, second to take the 
smail manufacturer by the hand and get 
him going. 

“I do not yet know how many of these 
engineers we will need. Out of 24 en- 
gineers we considered in setting up the 
Kansas City pool only two proved to be 
of the ingenious, practical type that we 
needed. Say the Smaller War Plants 
Corp. will require at least 300 of these 
‘grease monkeys’, and you can get some 
idea of the problem, especially in view of 
the general shortage of engineers.” 

The Smaller War Plants Corp. was set 
up by Congress with $150,000,000 at its 
disposal. This sum is not large when 
considered in the light of large-scale 
needs. However, with RFC and with 
other means for financing plants for war 
production, it is likely that the financial 
angle will be the simplest one involved 
in this setup. 

There is some possibility that the job 
of the corporation may be made a little 
easier than now appears possible. There 
is a growing realization in some quarters 
in Washington that too much centraliza- 
tion of war production is not a good thing 
for the reason that it brings so much dis- 
location of the normal economy, through 
migration of war workers on a wholesale 
scale. The idea of some gradual shift 
away from the congested areas back to- 
ward those areas that need work would 
not meet with much opposition provided 
there was assurance that it could be 
worked out without causing a halt in war 
production. 


England’s Back-Yard-Shops 


Experience in England possibly may be 
regarded as setting the pattern here for 
the British got into total war production 
long before we even were approaching it. 
When Sir Louis Beale, co-ordinator of 
Empire and Allied Requirements of the 
British Supply Council in North America, 
spoke before the convention of the Am- 
erican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
in June he talked inspiringly on this sub- 
ject. As an example of all-out produc- 
tion he told of what is going on in his 
home city of Tunbridge Wells, a former 
non-industrial community of 36,000 not 
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far from London. Under the leadership 
of an automobile dealer whose estab- 
lishment acts as a éentral clearing house 
of technical information and orders, and 
as a collection and assembly depot, every 
garage and backyard machine shop in 
Tunbridge Wells has been drawn into 
the manufacture of “bits and pieces” of 
war materiel. As a result, a volume of 
parts which otherwise would demand a 
specialized plant of great size, is pouring 
out of this typically English “home 
town”. 

Now that we in the United States have 
reached a war production volume that 
calls for every ounce of materials of 
many different kinds that we have avail- 
able, it might very well be that one of 
the’ next steps would be a study of our 
wartime economy as it affects communi- 
ties of people, and get ready to effect a 
certain amount of redistribution of war 
work in the interest of maintaining the 
health of all parts of our body economic. 


Call for Idle Equipment 
That Still Is Serviceable 


Manufacturers who have idle motors, 
generators and other types of used equip- 
ment which are still serviceable can 
help the general cause by advising the 
Surplus Used Equipment Section of the 
War Production Board’s Conservation 
Division of its availability. 

The section has accumulated a card 
index file covering some 20,000 electric 
motors, 3000 boilers, 1000 engine-gen- 
erators, 400 turbo-generators, 300 motor- 
generators, 250 diesel-generators, 1000 
generators, 300 steam turbines, 150 diesel 
engines, 200 steam engines, 100 gas en- 
gines, 400 rotary converters and 5000 
miscellaneous items. The list does not 
include construction machinery or ma- 


chine tools, these being handled by 
other WPB branches. 
When WPB receives requests for 


equipment required on war work they 
are checked against the card file of the 
Conservation Division. If a machine 
listed in the index will meet the require- 
ments, the prospective buyer is notified 
where it may be obtained. Many buyers 
are glad to get these used machines be- 
cause they can be had for prompt de- 
livery, thus eliminating delays often en- 
countered in obtaining new equipment. 
Although this system has been in ex- 
istence only a short time it has been 
instrumental in placing a large amount 
of idle equipment back in service. The 
War Production Board regards this 
activity as especially desirable in that 
each used idle machine thus returned to 
service saves material and manufactur- 
ing operations that otherwise would be 
required to build a new piece of equip- 
ment. So far, more than 600 motors 
and more than 450 boilers have found 
new owners through this medium. Many 
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other items have been exchanged in sub- 
stantial numbers. 

The Conservation Division does not 
attempt to handle negotiations for the 
sale of idle equipment. Its function is 
to locate the items and to make their 
availability known when inquiries are 
received. It is conducting this census 
with the aid of used equipment dealers 
throughout the country. 


Essential vs. Nonessential 
“Civilian Goods” 


Key officials in the War Production 
Board warn that there is little ground 
for optimism among nonessential goods 
manufacturers as a result of WPB’s re- 
cent discussions on diverting steel for 
civilian use. 

“When we talk about steel for civili- 
ans,” explains one highly-placed author- 
ity, “we mean for the railroads, 
not steel for baby buggies. There is 
little possibility that present bars will 
be let down or sharply modified. 

“We will all be finding out soon that 
war is just what General Sherman said 


steel 


it was. This war will be hell, not only 
on the battle fronts but on the home 
front. But, when the big casualty lists 


start to roll in, we will be in a position 
to derive a degree of satisfaction from 
the knowledge that we are supporting 
the fighting forces with every last ounce 
of our strength.” 

Asked about the significance of war 
plant shutdowns, responsible officials say 
we must expect a certain amount of such 
interruptions. War plants are proving 
to have much greater capacity—in many 
cases 30 to 40 per cent more—than origi- 
nally expected, and it is difficult to sup- 
ply them with the right materials, in the 
right quantities, in the right place at the 
right time. 

But war plant shutdowns do not re- 
flect any bogging down in our war pro- 
duction program. For example, every 
program based on steel is up to or far 
ahead of the schedule laid 
President Roosevelt for 1942. 
true of ships, tanks, aircraft and all other 
military items. 


down by 
This is 


Plan To Replenish 
Warehouse Steels Studied 


General agreement has been reached 
by the Army, Navy, Maritime Commis- 
sion and the War Production Board, that 
steel warehouse stocks are necessary to 
support many war production 
Remedial action whereby badly depleted 
warehouse stocks are to be replenished 
now is under study. It is expected that 
an order now in the making will estab- 
lish warehouse allocations for each mill, 
with the warehouse distributors being 
permitted to extend A-l-a and higher 
ratings. It is not yet 


lines. 


certain as to 





whether the contemplated setup will 
cure the warehouse situation completely; 
at least it will provide a considerable 
degree of relief. 

Current thinking among the generals 
and admirals is that reliance should be 
placed on privately owned steel ware- 
houses and indications therefore are that 
warehouses 


no more steel 


will be set up excepting in cases where 


government 


unusual conditions are entailed. 

The problem of getting steel and other 
materials of the right kind, in the right 
amounts, to the right place at the right 
One 


highly-placed man in the War Produc- 


time is continuously under study. 


tion Board recalls how the automobile 
industry, normally relying on its suppliers 
to carry a large part of its inventory 
employed high-grade men to act as “pro 
He is scouting the 


curement chasers”. 


idea of setting up a country-wide or 
ganization of this type to simplify the 
task of getting materials to assembly lines 


where and as they are needed 


Technical and Trade Groups 
Working To Solve War Problems 


Seven technical societies and trade 
associations are working with the Arny 
Ordnance Department, Services of Sup- 
ply, in solving the problem of adjusting 


design and production of ammunition 
and weapons to the shortage of critical 
materials. 

The War Engi- 
Society of Auto 


Committee on 


societies are: 


Board of the 
Engineers; the 


These 
neering 
motive 
Shell Forgings of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers; the Co-opera 
War Advisory 


Committee on Fuels and Lubricants—an 


tive Research Council 
organization sponsored by the Society of 
Automotive Engineers and the American 
Institute; 


ciety of Testing Materials; the American 


Petroleum the American So- 
Welding Society; the American Iron and 
Steel Institute; and the National Paint, 


Varnish, and Lacquer Association. 


In addition various advisory, engineer- 
ing research, and technical committees 
for special projects, which operate un- 
der the general jurisdiction of various 
Ordnance committees, such as the Fer- 
rous and Non-Ferrous Metallurgical Ad- 
visory Boards, are contributing their ad- 
vice and knowledge to the program. 

Through the co-operation of these in- 
several thousand 


dustrial committees, 


critical materials have 
Their knowledge of mod- 


has been 


substitutions of 
been achieved. 
ern manufacturing 
extremely valuable in cases where the 


processes, 


production of weapons in vast quantities 
has changed old manufacturing proce- 
dures. Die casting, the use of plastics, 
and metal stamping are specific examples 
of new methods necessitated by the use 
of alternate materials. 


















Isaac Tyson 








It was Isaac Tyson, the Quaker, who first 
discovered the richness of the iron ore de- 
posits “lying along the base of the Green 
Mountains.” But long before his first smelter 
was “blown in” in 1837 the mechanical in- 
genuity and skill of the early artisans of 
Vermont were widely recognized. Iron was in 
their blood, and served them as marble served 
the Greeks or gold served the Incas. . . they 
understood it and respected it, even loved it. 
First among Tyson’s important customers and 
first to convert his Green Mountain iron into 
machinery and firearms was the company that 


grew to be Jones & Lamson. 
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had IRON in his Blood 


T’S seventy years now since Tyson’s 

furnace last smelted Green Mountain 
ore and metallurgy has progressed from 
an intuitive craft to an exact and intricate 
science. 

Now Jones & Lamson reaches out to 
many sources of greater capacity and vari- 
ety and uses many formulas where each 
will serve the best. But iron, the basic ma- 
terial of industry, is still in the blood of 
our people here and, in spite of all the 
knowledge that science has given us we 
still value the father-to-son inheritance of 
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the craftsman’s sense of material. 

True the Jones & Lamson tradition 
dates to Isaac Tyson . . . and before, but 
our leadership in metallurgy, in design, 
in machine tool building dates far ahead, 
anticipating your needs today and prepar- 
ing for post-war problems that can be 
seen only dimly. 

Your inquiry, whether your company 
is large or small, will receive the careful, 
detailed study of our engineers. Send 
your questions to us today and ask for our 
illustrated catalogs. 





MACHINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Ram & Saddle Type Universal Turret Lathes . . . Fay Auto- 
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Automatic Opening Threading Dies and Chasers 


Sparing field, Vermont 
U. S. A. 
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Mines Bureau To Build $350,000 Pilot 


Plant for Gas Reduction of Zinc Ores 


WASHINGTON 


PAVING the way for development 
of large, untouched reserves of domes- 
tic zine ores for use in the nation’s war 
machine, the Bureau of Mines will es- 
tablish a $350,000 pilot plant and labo- 
ratory to conduct scale 
tests of a gas reduction process devel- 
oped by the bureau for production of 


commercial 


the critical metal zinc. 

Based on experiments dating back 
more than a decade, the Bureau's proc- 
ess successfully has passed tests con- 
ducted on a laboratory-size furnace and 
has been found superior in several in- 
stances to commonly-used commercial 
methods which require large amounts 
of electrical energy or coke and coal, 
Dr. R. R. Sayers, director of the Bureau 
of Mines informed Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes. 

The pilot plant, which probably will 
be built somewhere in the South-Central 
section of the United States, will have 
an output of 500 pounds of metallic 
zinc daily. Funds for construction of 
the research plant have been provided 
in the First Supplement National De- 
fense Appropriation Act, 1943, approved 
by Congress and just signed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Entirely New Process 

Representing a distinct departure in 
metallurgical processes for treatment of 
zinc-bearing ores, the bureau’s war pro- 
gram plant method uses a natural gas— 
methane —in several stages of a reduc- 
ing cycle from which ore concentrate 
emerges as high-purity zinc. Natural 
gas frequently occurs near areas which 
are rich in zinc-bearing ores but which 
are removed from adequate supplies of 
electrical energy, coal or coke. 

“The bureau believes that the un- 
tapped reserves of zinc ores and the 
abundance of natural gas can be paired 
successfully into an industrial team 
which will speed the output of zinc es- 
sential to the manufacture of galvanized 
iron, zinc alloy die castings, brass car- 
tridge cases for guns, batteries and a 
multitude of other items.” Dr. Sayers 
asserted. 

Experiments by bureau metallurgists 
indicates that only five cubic feet of 
natural gas are necessary to produce one 
pound of zinc and that as much as 95 per 
cent of the zinc can be extracted from 
the ore by the new process. The scien- 


tists have estimated that the amount 
of fuel required to produce a pound of 
zine by using the natural gas reduc- 
tion method is approximately one-half 
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that needed in commercial furnaces 
using coal and coke. 

Bureau engineers also believe that 
the construction cost of commercial- 
size furnaces using the natural gas re- 
duction process would be much smaller 
than the outlay for electrolytic zinc 
plants and would compare favorably 
with the cost of building other types of 
metallic zinc plants. 

Four principal phases compose the 
bureau’s process. At the outset, zinc 
concentrate is roasted in a pre-treatment 
furnace to remove undesirable sulphur. 
The ore then is placed in a retort; 
methane is added and the retort is heat- 
ed with methane burners. Zinc vapor 
then forms and is condensed into zinc 


metal. 
To Test for Method 


While the laboratory-size 
used by the bureau in developing the 
process generally proved successful, Dr. 
Sayers explained that many test runs 
must be conducted with a commercial- 
size furnace, or pilot plant, and that cer- 
tain alterations and adjustments must be 
expected before a method suitable for 
industrial use can be developed. It was 
decided, therefore, that construction of 
the pilot plant should be undertaken 
as a part of the Department of the In- 
terior war program of developing new 
mineral processes and methods of pro- 
viding vital war resources and require- 
Chemists, metallurgists and en- 


furnace 


ments. 


gineers assigned to the laboratory will 
work full time in ironing out the prob- 
lems which may arise. 

The director stated that the bureau 
technicians will co-operate fully with 
all federal, state or local agencies in- 
terested in the development of zinc- 
reducing processes and that when the 
commercial process has been perfected 
it will be made immediately available 
to anyone who wishes to adopt it. 

At present, most of the metallic zinc 
produced in the United States comes 
from smelters which use coal and coke. 
Plants using the electrothermic method 
and the electrolytic process furnish the 
remainder. 

Although the number of zinc-reduc- 
tion plants in the nation has increased 
greatly during the past several years, 
domestic production of zinc has not 
kept apace with increasing demands 
for both civilian needs and war indus- 
tries, Dr. Sayers explained. The out- 
put of zinc plants during 1941 was 
735,768 tons. 

Under the department’s accelerated 
war-time program for increasing the 
domestic output of strategic and criti- 
cal minerals, the bureau already has em- 
barked on an extensive search for more 
zinc-bearing ore deposits, particularly 
in the central and western states. De- 
tailed explorations are being planned in 
areas which appear to have the most 
promising reserves. Meanwhile, an 
expanded search for deposits of other 
vital minerals, such as chromium, man- 
ganese, vanadium and tungsten, has 
been launched by a field force of min- 
ing engineers who will cover virtually 
every mineral producing region of the 
United States and Alaska. 


Low-Grade Domestic Bauxite and Clay 


Recommended as Source of Alumina 


PRODUCTION of alumina, raw mate- 
rial from which aluminum is made, from 
low-grade domestic bauxite and from clay. 
heretofore little used for aluminum metal, 
has been recommended to WPB by the 
Advisory Committee on Metals and Min- 
erals of the National Academy of Sciences. 

Use of a proposed new process by the 
alumina plants in the country will make 
it possible to include a substantial quan- 
tity of clay with the bauxite feed, so that 
less bauxite will be needed and the lim- 
ited domestic reserves conserved. 

The committee reported on the results 
of a year’s study of possible new sources 
of alumina from clay, tailings, high-silica 
bauxite, alunite, kaolin clay and the 





like, made at the suggestion of WPB. 

Principal source in the past of low- 
silica bauxite, preferred material for the 
production of alumina has been Dutch 
Guiana. Arkansas supplies the remainder. 
Submarine warfare threatens the amount 
of flow from Dutch Guiana and Arkansas 
high-grade deposits are limited, particu- 
larly in the fact of the greatly expanded 
demand for aluminum for war use. Thus 
the report explores the possibilities of 
expanding domestic alumina production 
from other sources. 

Alumina is aluminum oxide. The cur- 
rent method, called the Bayer process, 
for producing it is to treat low-silica 
bauxite with alkaline solutions which re- 
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move the greater part of the alumina. 
The tailings, containing iron, titanium 
and silicon compounds, are known as 
“red mud.” The committee has found 
that treatment of this red mud by a 
recently developed sintering process will 
permit the production of alumina from 
high-silicon bauxite as well as from 
current accumulations of red mud. 


Of the several proposals to produce 
alumina directly from clay without the 
Bayer process, the committee looked with 
favor on a sintering process known as 
the modified Pedersen process, and rec- 
ommends.the construction of a test plant. 


Continuation and expansion of the cur- 
rent pilot plant operations around the 
country, such as those being operated by 
the Bureau of Mines and by Kalunite 
Inc., in Utah, are urged. 

Finally, the committee said, “because 
the best raw material for the production 
of aluminum is bauxite, it is suggested 
that prospecting program for the discov- 
ery of new domestic deposits be prose- 
cuted vigorously and that the known do- 
mestic deposits be appraised as to grade, 
tonnage and minability.” 





Standards Association To Aid in 


Pegging Price to Quality of Product 


WASHINGTON 
DEVELOPMENT of standards to save 
materials, make fuller use of the nation’s 
production facilities, and make price con- 
trol more effective by pegging price to 
quality will be spurred by a new con- 
tract between the government and the 
American Standards Association, War 
Production Board Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson and Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson announced last week. 
Under the terms of the contract, the 
American Standards Association will de- 
velop emergency standards in connection 
with WPB and OPA wartime supply and 
price control measures and will be re- 
imbursed by the government for the ac- 
tual cost of the work involved. The 
contract is limited to $90,000 in any one 
fiscal year; $60,000 is to be previded by 
WPB and the remaining $30,000 by 





Exhibit Depicts Early High-Speed Steel Research 





Commemorating the origin of its high- 
speed tool steel, Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
presented an exhibit to the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington. Frederick W. 
Taylor, who formulated the Taylor sys- 
tem of industrial management, and 
Maunsel White, metallurgist for Bethle- 
hem, in 1898 carried on experiments at 
Bethlehem that brought forth the steel. 
The central feature of the exhibit is a 
small-scale reproduction of the Taylor- 
White laboratory, containing replicas of 
the lathe, heat-treating and heating fur- 
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naces and the optical thermometer con- 
structed for this test, one of the first of 


this type used in metallurgical work 
Some of the original tools made by Tay- 
lor and White, the stamp used for mark- 
ing their products and specimens of other 
tool steels of the period are included, 
with many factual data and a copy of the 
slide rule for calculation of cutting feed, 
speed and depth, developed by C. G. 
Barth, a mathematician associated with 
Mr. Taylor, one of the first of this type 
used in metallurgical work. 


the Office of Administration 


The increasing importance of stand- 


Price 


ards for pegging the price of goods to 
their quality has been pointed out re- 
cently by Mr. Henderson in connection 
with the enforcement of price control. 
OPA’s most recent action of this kind 
was its order forbidding reduction in th. 
size or quality of soap. 

Similarly, Mr. Nelson has referred to 
the importance of standardization and 
simplification in connection with the 
program to concentrate civilian produc- 
Used 


in this way, standards can help conserve 


tion, now being studied by WPB. 


resources of materials, manpower, pro- 
duction, and distribution for essential 


war purposes. 


The contract with the ASA emphasizes 
the policy of both the OPA and the WPB 
of using existing specialized agencies in 
their work. The National Bureau of 
Standards has greatly increased its war- 
time research, testing and standards ac- 
tivities in co-operation with the war agen 
cies. The new contract enables the ASA, 
the most important standardizing agency 
outside the government, to enter more 
completely into the war effort. 

The ASA is a federation ot 77 nationa! 
technical and trade associations and gov- 
Among the 10 
governmental members are the Army, the 


ernment departments. 


Navy, the Department of Commerce, of 
which the National Bureau of Standards 
is a part, and the Department of Agricul 
ture. American standards are developed 
through the work of hundreds of com- 
mittees comprising over three thousand 
specialized technical experts represent 
ing manufacturers, distributors, and civ- 
ilian and industrial consumers. 

The ASA has been actively engaged 
in developing standards for war use since 
early in the defense program. Emer- 
gency standards for gas ranges and hot 
water heaters have been developed at 
the request of WPB 


standards for quality control in mass pro- 


A series of three 


duction which were developed at the re- 
quest of the War Department are now 
in extensive use by both government and 
Currently the ASA is develop- 
ing standards for safety shoes and boys’ 


industry. 


and girls’ clothing sizes at the request 
of the Standards Branch of OPA; stand 
ards for radio materials and parts for 
the Radio and Radar Branch of the 
WPB; and standards for electrical meas- 
uring instruments of the indicating type, 
bolts for high temperature use, and the 
packaging of radio tubes for the Sim 
plification Branch of WPB 
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DETROIT 

ON the capable shoulders of Ernest C. 
Kanzler, who in about six months has 
made an enviable record co-ordinating 
war plant activities in this area, now falls 
the tremendous job of bringing a better 
balance in the war production effort of 
the entire nation. His appointment as 
deputy chairman of WPB in charge of 
program progress was made by Donald 
M. Nelson in Washington last Tuesday 
and Mr. Kanzler left for the capital tha! 
night. 

No stranger to Washington, neverthe- 
less he left Detroit with at least an in- 
ward feeling of regret, for he had made 
a conspicuous success of the job he 
tackled here last January, and he is now 
moving into uncharted waters in an effort 
to whip a problem every bit as critical 
as the German U-boats which infest the 
western Atlantic. 

According to official pronouncement, 
Mr. Kanzler will keep fully and current- 
ly advised as to the nature and extent of 
the war production program and the or- 
ders issued to effectuate it. He will fol- 
low the overall progress and results, com- 
paring them with objectives to determine 
or anticipate where the program is be- 
hind expectations. This will include lo- 
cating bottlenecks, weak spots, unbalance 
in production schedules, dislocations in 
supply systems, and the like. 


Proud of Detroit’s Part 


He will analyze the program with key 
people in the WPB, armed services, other 
war agencies or in industry, as to the 
actual causes of trouble and corrective 
measures under way, appraising the ade- 
quacy of such measures and suggesting 
such expedients as seem called for. 


He will report directly to Mr. Nelson, 
WPB chairman, and W. L. Batt, vice 
chairman, working in close contact with 
J. L. Knowlson, vice chairman on Prog- 
ress Determination, and Amory Hough- 
ton, Director General of Operations. 

In accepting the new position, Mr. 
Kanzler distributed a few bouquets 
around his old stamping ground, saying: 

“I could not leave my Detroit activi- 
ties with the WPB without paying tribute 
to the automotive industry and to the 
plants in the Michigan region which have. 
co-operated so wholeheartedly in the war 
effort. The magnificent job done by the 
industry and the plants in Michigan has 
established a reputation for this district 
throughout the world. One has but to 
look at a list of the visitors to Detroit to 
realize that it has become the Mecca for 
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Mr. Kanzler goes to Washington . . . Made conspicuous success in co- 
ordinating Detroit district war industries, now will seek better balance 
in national effort ... Allied officers tour plants 


those looking for the arsenal of Democ- 
racy. 

“I have accepted my new assignment 
in Washington because this seems the 
best thing to do. I expect to keep in 
close touch with the Detroit war activity, 
and want to express my sincere thanks 
and appreciation to all of those who have 
co-operated with us.” 

Named chief of WPB’s 
Branch Jan. 21, shortly after Nelson be- 
came chairman, Mr. Kanzler opened a 
Detroit office three days later, with one 
assistant, in a downtown postoffice. His 


Automotive 


first press conference was so crowded 
because of the limited quarters that re- 
porters and photographers were literally 





Ernest C. Kanzler 


climbing over each other. But his office 
“clicked” from the start and grew steadily 
to the present staff of 300, now occupy- 
ing a couple of floors of a large office 
building at the corner of Grand Boule- 
vard and Woodward avenue. 

To many his success was a pleasant 
surprise. He was not considered to be a 
production man in the modern sense of 
the word, although he did have charge ot 
production at Ford from 1920 to 1926. 
He was known primarily as a legal and 
financial expert, being a graduate of Har- 
vard Law School and a member of the 
bar in Michigan. 

He began work with Ford in 1916- 
he and Edsel Ford married sisters—and 
in 1926 was named a director and second 
vice president. In 1928 he organized the 








Universal Credit Co. to handle installment 
financing for Ford dealers, and was presi- 
dent of the organization from its incep- 
tion until he was called to Washington, 
Jan. 5, by W. S. Knudsen, to become 
head of the OPM Automotive Branch. 

Coming back to Detroit three weeks 
later to locate the Automotive Branch 
where it should be, in the heart of the 
industry, Kanzler soon saw his idea of de 
centralizing WPB activities accepted, and 
he was named director of the Detroit re- 
gion. At that time there was considerable 
speculation over the possible duplication 
of activities between the WPB Automo- 
tive Branch and the Automotive Council 
for War Production, organized by the 
motor industry to correlate its war pro- 
duction activities. Strange to say, there 
has been little if any serious conflict be 
tween these two agencies, the one ap 
pearing to complement the other, and 
the two together serving to accelerate 
and facilitate the entire production pro 
gram. 

D. J. Hutchins, head of the Materials 
Section of the Detroit WPB office, be- 
comes acting regional director until a 
R. L. Vani- 
man, deputy chief in charge of the Wash 
ington office of the Automotive Branch, 


new appointment is made. 


will be acting chief of. that division. 
Kanzler will take his personal staff with 
They 


number of old-time automotive produc- 


him to Washington. include a 
tion experts, some of whom have emerged 
from retirement for the duration. 


Bomber Turret Plant Operating 


Retinue of U. S., Russian and British 
air force officers, headed by Lieut.-Gen 
H. H. Arnold, chief of the Army Air 
Forces, spent two days here recently in- 
specting war plants and meeting with ex- 
ecutives of the motor industry. Included 
on the industrial tour was the new Briggs 
Mfg. Co. bomber turret plant where pro- 
duction is now under way at a rate 55 per 
Ship- 
ments are at a rate of several million dol- 


cent ahead of original schedules. 


lars a month, and already costs on the 
turrets have been reduced by better than 
30 per cent through introduction of im- 
proved manufacturing methods. 

The turret, providing flexible fire pow- 


_ er in large bombers, is made up of liter- 


ally thousands of individual pieces, rang- 
ing from small gears “%-inch in diameter 
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to large aluminum castings. Briggs re- 
ceived its first contract to make bomber 
turrets last Aug. 18, set up a pilot line in 
one of its Detroit plants pending construc- 
tion of a new plant, and shipped the first 
unit on Dec. 23. The new plant was oc- 
cupied May 15 and for three months pro- 
duction has accelerated, in July alone 
exceeding original promises by 100 per 
cent. 

Establishment of an inventory and 
requisitioning branch in the regional ot- 
fice of the WPB here has been announced 
Manager is C. W. Strawn, vice president 
of Bliss-Strawn Distributing Co., Detroit, 
assisted by R. L. Grindley. Functions 


will be similar to those of this branch in 
Washington—to assist manufacturers in 
procuring materials for critical war jobs 
after the manufacturers have exhausted 





other means of obtaining them. Quan- 
tities of raw materials “frozen” by WPB 
restrictions can be cleared through the 
new inventory branch which will help to 
bring buyer and seller together. 


Recruit Mechanics for Overseas 


Drive to recruit not less than 22,000 
experienced automobile mechanics for 
overseas military service before the end 
of the year has been launched under 
sponsorship of the National Automobile 
Dealers Association. Already two regi- 
ments of 8000 men have been recruited 
and installed at Camp Sutton, S.C. Maj 
Herman Goodin, first vice president of the 
NADA, heads up the enlistment drive. 

In convention at Chicago last week, 
the UAW-CIO heard its president, R. J. 
Thomas, report that paid-up membership 









































for the month of May was at an all-time 
high of 612,702, making it what he 
claimed the largest labor union in the 
country, if not in the world. 

First production of butadiene for the 
synthetic rubber program is expected 
next month, with styrene output to fol- 
low in October. 
in process of building a total of 24 bu- 


Eleven companies are 


tadiene plants; four are building a total 
of 12 styrene plants. Firestone, Good- 
year, Goodrich and U. S. Rubber will 
operate the chief copolymer synthetic 
rubber production plants with projected 
annual output of 570,000 tons. Produc- 
tion of butyl rubber now has been proj- 
ected to 130,000 tons annually, more than 
double the Three 
Neoprene plants operated by DuPont 
will add another 40,000 tons to bring 
peak projected output to 870,000 tons a 
year. This high level of output is still 
two years away, barring unforeseen com- 
plications in production and compound- 
ing, always distinct possibilities. 


Shell Quencher With Fingers 


A Michigan shell plant producing 75 


original schedule. 


millimeter projectiles has worked out an 
unusual gadget for oil quenching rough 
forged shells as they emerge from a heat 
treating furnace. The shells _ travel 
through the furnace on their sides, 14 in 
a row, on a conveyor chain. As they 
emerge white hot, a bar with 14 hori- 
zontal steel fingers awaits them and they 
slide over the fingers. Through a sys- 
tem of gears and cams the fixture ro- 
tates 90 degrees, lifting the shells to a 
vertical position.. The bar then back 
tracks and descends into an oil bath 
where the shells are quenched in an agi- 
The fix- 


ture then reverses its travel again, raises 


tated bath for several minutes. 


the row of shells to the conveyor table 
rotates to place them flat again, and they 
move on through a cooling hood and then 
to machining operations. 


— 


‘‘Before and After’’ 


This is what happens to “jalopy” bodies 
in a wrecking yard, converting them into 
scrap bundles for use in the open hearth 
of a steel mill. A major source of mate- 
rial for several months, these yards in 
June supplied about 450,000 tons, which 
may be the peak, as supplies have been 
diminishing. Suggestions are under con- 
sideration for commandeering old cars not 
suitable for transportation, to provide 
more scrap 













Are cutters ground and set properly in your shop? 


Information taken from “Steel” 


About two years ago the need for tremendous expan- 
sion in machine tool building caused the builders to 
adopt extensive “in-plant” training courses for ma- 
chine operators. Many manufacturers also went into 
instruction for machine operators on a large scale. 
Almost invariably the instructors found that the 
young men taking these courses asked more ques- 
tions about the grinding and setting of cutters than 
about any other detail of machine operation. As a 
result, some companies are conducting special in- 


struction on the proper grinding and setting of cutters. 

This is extremely important. Cutting tools which are 
improperly ground or are set too high or low in rela- 
tion to the work impair production, waste power and 
contribute to excessive tool breakage and to unneces- 
sary wear and tear on machines. 

An improvement of only a few per cent in the grind- 
ing and setting of cutters in all of the machine shops in 
the arsenal of democracy would be equivalent to in- 


stalling and manning thousands of new machine tools. 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 


MOLYBDIC OXIDE—BRIQUETTED OR CANNED 


FERROMOLYBDENUM «= “CALCIUM MOLYBDATE” 
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Railroads, Once Thought Outmoded, 


Handling All-Time Peak Traffic 


WITH heavy long-haul tonnage de- 
mands on railroad freight locomotives, 
Office of Defense Transportation is seek- 
ing to avoid a motive power shortage by 
increasing efficiency of operation. 

Serviceable freight locomotives now 
available are estimated by ODT at 18,- 
000 and allocation of material to loco- 
motive builders by WPB will provide 
for only 265 new units before the end 
of the year. Whether this number will 
be sufficient is problematical, according 
to Joseph B. Eastman, director of war 
transportation. 

Use of trucks for short-haul service 
has released locomotives and freight 
cars for longer rail movements, motor 
transport being useful in moving many 
types of merchandise and bulk cargo. 

The number of local frei-ht trains 
moving over branch lines for short dis- 
tances has been reduced by all the larger 
steam railroad systems. General order 
No. 1 by ODT fixed minimum weight 
limits for less-than-carload freight and 
has resulted in release of almost 65,000 
cars per week for through freight load- 
ing and has made available an increas- 
ing number of locomotives for long-haul 
service. 


Fewer Engines, More Mileage 


In 1929 freight locomotives seldom 
ran more than 100 to 150 miles before 
being sent to terminal roundhouses for 
service and running repairs. At present 
they frequently cover 400 to 500 miles. 

A smaller number of motive-power 
units is moving a record volume of rev- 
enue tonnage farther than ever before, 
but Mr. Eastman warns if a future 
choke-point in motive power is to be 
avoided an even hi-her standard of ef- 
ficiency must be developed. 

Figures by ODT show that the 121 
major railroad systems in the United 
States in the first six months of 1942 
hauled approximately 300,000,000 ton- 
miles of freight. During the first four 
months the total was 188,000,000 ton- 
miles. The previous peak was in the 
first four months of 1929 when 141,000,- 
000 ton-miles of freight was moved. In 
the 1929 period class I railroads had 
24,616 serviceable locomotives to handle 
the load, while in 1942 they had only 
17,898, 

This accomplishment is due to the 
fact that locomotives are larger and 
have greater tractive power and can 
move longer trains of more heavily 
loaded cars. ODT is said to be consid- 
ering the possibility of transferring 





60 


passenger locomotives to freight service 
if the pressure for more motive power 
becomes serious. 

Class I railroads placed 48,769 new 
freight cars in service during first six 
months this year, according to statistics 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. About one-fourth of these were 
built in railroad shops. 

Spectacular performance in handling 
the unprecedented traffic caused by the 
war was reported recently by M. W. 
Clement, president, Pennsylvania rail- 
road. At the outbreak of the war in 
Europe rail transportation almost over- 
night jumped from near the bottom of 
a depression to an all-time top. Equip- 
ment that had been out of use for a 



















decade was brought into service, on 
tracks that had carried no great volume 
of traffic in years. 

Railroad officials had been preparing 
for increased demand for transportation 
and were able to assume the greater 
load. Immediately performance moved 
upward and-in 1940 ton-miles increased 
11.9 per cent over 1939; in 1941 the in- 
crease over 1940 was 27.3 per cent and 
in the first three months of 1942 the 
growth was 30.2 per cent. Cumulative 
gain in 1942 over 1939 was 85.5 per 
cent. 

“Under the leadership of men whose 
names are watchwords in the industry,” 
said Mr. Clement, “and through their 
association at Washington, the railroads 
have worked through the years keeping 
up morale in the industry; keeping up 
a relationship with labor that still is 
an outstanding example in that field; 
keeping up their public contacts indi- 
vidually and through shippers associa- 






































tions and continuing to perform better 
service through all that period.” 

First factor in enabling the roads to 
meet the upward surge of war trans- 
portation demand was rehabilitation of 
car and in 1942 there were 232,000 
more in service than in 1939. 

With the failure of the tanker fleet to 
supply the East with oil and gasoline, 
the railroads were called upon to re- 
sume a movement that had been dor- 
mant for years—a railrqad tank car move- 
ment. Before the summer of 1941 only 
a negligible amount of crude oil and 
its products were shipped by rail to the 
Atlantic coast. In January, 1942, daily 
shipments were 100,000 barrels; for the 
week ended May 23, daily shipments 
were 706,800 barrels. 

Comparing 1942 with 1939, carload- 
ings had increased 38.2 per cent in the 
first four months, and ton-miles increased 
86.8 per cent. The ton-miles record in 
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1941 was the greatest for all time, 6.2 
per cent greater than the previous high, 
in 1929. Not only was the business 
greater but it was being handled with 
increasing efficiency. Freight locomo- 
tive miles per day increased from 104 in 
1939 to 116.4 miles in 1941, tons per 
loaded car from 26.9 to 28.5 and tons 
per freight train from 813 to 915. 

Passenger performance paralleled that 
in freight. An increase began at the 
start of the war and after Pearl Harbor 
an enormous movement of troops im- 
posed a further burden. With lessened 
use of the automobile railroads now are 
handling the greatest passenger load in 
their history. 


Freight Car Forecast Up 4.6 
Per Cent for Third Quarter 


Regional Shippers’ Advisory 
estimate an increase of 14.6 per cent in 


Boards 


freight car requirements for second quar- 


ter, over actual carloadings in the cor- 
responding quarter last year. The esti- 
mate covers 29 principal commodities, as 
furnished to the car service division of 
the Association of American Railroads. 
Total car requirements for third quar- 
ter are estimated at 6,959,721, 4.6 per 
cent greater than actual loadings of 6,- 
653,849 in third quarter, 1941, iron and 
steel products are expected to require 
632,249 cars, an increase of 5.7 per cent 
coal and coke, 2,654,706 cars, up 10.7 
per cent; machinery and boilers, 63,118, 
a gain of 23 per cent. Agricultural im- 
plements and vehicles, other than auto 
mobiles, are estimated to require 20,883 
cars, 22.7 per cent less than last year 
No announcement is made of require 
ments for transportation of ore and con 
centrates, chemicals and explosives, in 
accordance with a war-time regulation 
Due to conversion of automobile plants to 
war production, forecasts for this divi 


sion have been discontinued 


+ 


Making Railroad Tires 
For United Nations 


Conversion to war production was com 
pleted recently by the American Lo 
comotive Co., New York, when it re 
opened its seventh and last plant, at 
Chicago Heights, Ill., devoted 100 per 
cent to military or war-related products 
The plant, with the exception of the 
spring shop, had been closed for 10 years 
Locomotive and freight car wheel tires 
are an important product, and tires from 
the Chicago Heights mill are to be 
shipped to many of the United Nations 


Accompanying photos illustrate some 
of the steps in manufacturing carwheel 
tires 


Fig. 1—One of the first operations is 
cutting ingots into blocks on a slicing 
lathe. After ingots are sliced through to 
core, blocks are broken off with wedges 
The Chicago Heights plant has three 
open-hearth furnaces with capacity for 
more than 80,000 tons of ingots annually 


Fig. 2—Block of steel under 5000-ton 
press. It will be flattened and hole will 
be punched in it before it is sent to 

rough-shaping machine 


Fig. 3—Rough shaping carwheel tire 


Fig. 4—Steve Engels, a butcher until 
the recerit reopening of the Chicago 
Heights mills, checks a measurement on 
a tire for export to one of the United 

Nations 








Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


ELECTRICAL equipment valued at 
several million dollars has been ordered 
from International General Electric Co.., 
New York, for the new $50,000,000 mill 
of National Steel Co. of Brazil, now 
under construction at Volta Redonda, 
Brazil, according to Major Carlos Beren- 
hauzer Jr., of that country’s purchas- 
ing commission. Commenting on the 
order, Harry A. Winne, vice president 
of the G-E sales unit, said the com- 
panys engineers are using silver in 
place of tin, copper and other scarce 
metals in almost every motor, generator, 
transformer and other piece of equip- 
ment built for war use. 


; 
Development of a plywood “Victory 
drum” for greases will enable Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana) to save 2000 tons of 
steel per year formerly used for pac ‘kag- 
ing heavy lubricants. The new drums 
will be made in 100-pound, 50 and 25- 
pound sizes. It is estimated that 40 
tanks or 5000 machine guns can be 
made from the steel saved. 
; 
Six thousand tons of steel will be con- 
served by using wood in the construction 
of five new Westinghouse war production 


plants, G.H.A. Parkman, of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., reports. 


‘ 

Plant and grounds of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Kokomo, Ind., have been 
transferred to the General Electric Co., 
it is announced by M. E. Lord, mana- 
ger, Fort Wayne, Ind., division of the 
latter company. The plant will be 
owned by the Navy, but will be operat- 
ed by General Electric to manufacture 
motor and generator equipment for 
naval vessels. 

. 

Rheem Mfg. Co. has moved its main 
office from Richmond, Calif., to Wash- 
ington, D. C. The keel for the first of 
the 32 Liberty ships to be built at the 
company’s new yards at Providence, R. L., 
was laid recently. In addition to its war 
work Rheem is maintaining its regular 
line of products. 

. 

Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.., 
and Follansbee Steel Corp., Follansbee, 
W. Va., and their employes, have been 
congratulated by the British War Mate- 
rials Mission, for completing a one-year 
allocation of tin plate for the British 
Empire. A letter from David E. Scott, 
representing the Mission, to each of 
the companies states: “The performance 
of your company in this program has 
been 100 per cent. ” 

; 

Link-Track Engineering Co., Chicago, 

has purchased from the RFC at auction 





Scoreboard Reminds Workers of Scrap Loss 
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Workers at Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 














Greenfield, Mass., follow day-by-day prog- 

ress of the company’s war production drive on a novel, glass-enclosed scoreboard 

erected at the plant’s entrance. Each day's output pushes a shell from an antiaircraft 

gun closer to the targets—three planes labeled Hitler, Mussolini and Hirohito. Board 

also serves as a reminder that scrap spoilage hinders production. A second shell, 

labeled “misses,” shows how much nearer the target production could be if scrap loss 
were reduced 





Durbin Malleable Casting Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind. Claude Rorabeck, president 
of Link-Track, states $150,000 will be 
spent for new equipment, including 
electric furnaces. Link-Track manufac- 
tures track links for tractors and tanks. 
Receipt of more than $4,000,000 in 
war orders necessitated substantial ex- 
pansion, and recently the company pur- 
chased a foundry in Vincennes, Ind. 


. 

Central Illinois Co., Chicago, has 
acquired the stock of Strong, Carlisle & 
Hammond Co., Cleveland, wholesale 
machine tool and mill supply concern 
for about $1,750,000. CG. J. Zimmer- 
man, president, has been inactive for 
some time because of illness. Russell 
C. Feldman is head of the Central Illi- 


nois Co. 
+ 


Atha works of Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, Harrison, N. J., is planning to 
hire women as war production inspec- 
tors to replace men called to arms or 
those who are used in more important 
work, according to E. A. Van Cleve, 
manager. 


. 

J. B. Klein Iron & Foundry Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., has changed its name 
to Robberson Steel Co. Management 
and personnel remain unchanged. 

+ 

Lo-Hed Hoist Division of American 
Engineering Co., Philadelphia, has ap- 
pointed Eiler Equipment Co., Minne- 
apolis, representative for Lo-Hed elec- 
tric hoists. 

‘ 

United Hoisting Co. Inc. has moved 
its offices and plant to new quarters 
at 5 West Sheffield avenue, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 

. 

Republic Coal & Coke Co., Chicago. 
has opened a district sales office in the 
Union Trust building, Cincinnati, with 
Ray T. Patton in charge as district man- 
ager. 

‘ 

Candler-Hill Corp., Detroit, has moved 
from 2200 Eighth street to new quarters 
at 405 Midland avenue. 

+ 

Scully Machinery & Equipment Corp.., 
Chicago, has been formed to take over 
the used and rebuilt foundry equipment 
business of Scully-Jones & Co., Chicago. 
J. A. Scully, president of Scully-Jones. 
will also serve as president of the used 
machinery firm, and R. P. Scully, for- 
merly vice president of Scully-Jones, will 
act as vice president and sales man- 
ager of the new organization, which 
will be located at 2031 West Seventy- 
fourth street. 


‘ 

Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., Fostoria. 
O., is celebrating its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. Organized in 1917, during the 
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first World War, the company now is en- 
gaged entirely in war production, light- 
ing facilities for more efficient work in 
war plants. In observance of the occa- 
sion a brochure has been issued calling 
attention to services the company is ready 
to provide for expediting output through 
better illumination. 
. 

Pittsburgh branch of York Ice Ma- 
chinery Corp., York, Pa., is now located 
in the Hostetter building, 7 Ferry street. 

. 


Doehler Die Casting Co., Toledo, O., 
has been awarded the Army-Navy Pro- 
duction Award with Star for especially 
meritorious production of war materials. 
L. H. Pillion, vice chairman of the board, 
announced last week. 


Buda Co., Harvey, Ill, has opened a 
new plant for building diesel and gaso- 
line engine generator units, to be known 
as its Diesellight division. R. K. Man- 
gan, executive vice president, states the 
addition will more than double output 


of engine generator units. Between 200 


and 350 workers will be employed. 


Abrasive Tool Co. Names 
New Eastern Dealers 


Tool Co., East 
Providence, R. I., has completed arrange- 


Abrasive Machine 
ments for sale of its grinders in the area 
formerly served by Henry Prentiss & Co., 
who have retired from business. 

Russell, Holbrook & 
Hudson street, New York, will cover the 


Henderson, 99 


metropolitan area, northern New Jersey 
and eastern New York state, including 
Schenectady. C. H. Briggs Machine Tool 
Co., Onondaga Hotel building, Syracuse, 
N. Y., will be in charge of territory ad- 
jacent to that city. George Keller Ma 
chinery Co., 1807 Elmwood avenue, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., will Buftalo- 
Rochester district..Motch & Merryweather 


serve the 


Machinery Co., Penton building, Cleve- 
land, has been assigned Erie county 
Pennsylvania, in addition to their regu- 


lar territory. Swind Machinery Co., Phila- 





Synthetic Rubber Process Requires Large Plant 








New Butadiene plant being built for Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, shown in accom- 


panying photograph, gives some idea of the quantity of steel and massive equipment 


necessary for production of raw material to make this synthetic rubber. 


Similar plants, 


locations a military secret, are being constructed in various parts of the country. Buta- 
diene is one of the basic petroleum by-products converted into Buna-S and Buna-N 
rubber to fill the requirements of the armed forces and possibly some essential civilian 


needs. 
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Wide World photo 


delphia, will add to their usual coverage 
several northern Pennsylvania counties 
The New England area will, for the 
present, be handled from company’s home 
office. 


Employers Want to 
Sell Tools to Employes 


CHICAGO 
Many Illinois manufacturers preduc 
ing war material are experiencing dif 
ficulty in selling tools to employes as re 
sult of a bill passed by the last Illinois 
General Assembly prohibiting sale by an 
employer of any article not produced or 
handled by the employer in the regular 
course of trade. The measure was de 
signed in the interest of retailers 
It has been the custom in times past 
for employers to buy tools at cost for 
their employes and the inability to do so 
now has created complications in the ex 
traordinary efforts by Illinois manufac- 
turers to produce more war materials 
An effort is being made by a committee 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion to obtain relief from the prohibi 
tive effect of the law with respect to 
tools, and a conference has already been 
held with Attorney 


obtain his co-operation 


General Barrett to 
If nothing else 
can be done, the association will sponsor 
an amendment which will permit the 


sale of tools to employes 


Mining Directory of 
Minnesota Is Issued 


Institute of Technology, University of 
Minnesota, has issued the twenty-third 
edition of the Mining Directory of Min 
nesota. It contains maps giving names 
and locations of all operating mines, r 
serve properties and mines that have been 
exhausted It lists beneficiating plants 
that have shipped ore or are on tax rec 


ords as containing ore 


Another section lists Daimies ot mining 


companies and holding organizations 


identified with Minnesota iron ranges 


officials, subsidiaries and properties in 


which they are interested 
The volume also contains general sta 
Several 


pages are devoted to names, addresses 


tistics of the iron ore industry 
and business connections of men associ 


ated with mining in Minnesota 


Col. R. H. Morse, president and gen 
eral manager, Fairbanks, Morse & Co.., 
has contributed funds for construction of 
a hospital and nurses training school 
in Beloit, Wis., by the John 
Memorial Foundation, established in 
Morse, 25, 
who was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent in San Rafael, Aug. 22, 194] 


Morse 


memory of his son, John 





















































MANY improvements in plant opera- 
tions suggested by employes of the Coop- 
er-Bessemer Corp., Mt. Vernon, O., in 
labor-management conferences “seem so 
obvious to us that we wonder why we 
had not thought of the improvements be- 
fore,” B. B. Williams, president, said 
last week. 

Company in one month after the in- 
auguration of the labor-management co- 
operation plan received 36 definite sug- 
gestions. Seven of these immediately 
were put into effect. 

“One of the most important of these 
suggestions had to do with the milling 
out of ‘windows’ in the heads of large 
steel connecting rods for gas engines,” 
said Mr. Williams. “The connecting rod 
is a rather formidable piece of meta! 
about three feet long and seven inches 
thick. 

“In milling a window in the end of 
the rod we take out a piece of metal 
sometimes as much as a foot wide. This 
is a heavy piece of metal and is awkward 
to handle because it usually drops out 
and has to be picked up again. 

“To solve the difficulty, one of our 
workmen suggested that before we begin 
the boring operation we screw an eye- 
bolt in the metal so it could be handled 
by a crane. 

“When this was done and the boring 
operation completed, the crane carried 
the metal away and eliminated the prob- 
lem of the metal falling on the floor and 
having to be lifted and moved by hand. 

“The improvement was a simple thing 
to make, but it saved us valuable time. 
Our management could have thought of 
it. This is no reflection on anyone, for 
some of the greatest inventions have 
seemed ridiculously obvious after they 
are conceived. It only goes to show the 
great value of labor-management co- 
operation.” 


Workers Hesitate 


One problem in the labor-management 
consultations is the hesitancy of many 
workers to make suggestions, Mr. Wil- 
liams pointed out. 

“The workman in the factory is not al- 
ways the most outspoken individual. He 
is accustomed to keeping his thoughts to 
himself, and going about his business 
without talking very much about it. 

“In our conferences, with labor repre- 
sentatives sitting across the table from 
company officials, we have constantly to 
tell the workers to ‘take your hair down 
and tell us all you know.’ 

“The attitude of one worker in our 
labor group is probably indicative of the 
feeling of many employes. He had been 
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“Employes’ Suggestions So Obvious 
We Should Have Thought of Them” 





director. Three special committees at 
the Mount Vernon plant are responsible 
to the general committee. 

A production committee analyzes bot- 
tlenecks which occur in production, and 
relieves them by improved scheduling, 
routing, subcontracting and more efficient 
use of plant facilities. 

A suggestions committee gives encour- 
agement to every worker to express his 
ideas for improved operation. 

V-for-victory committee is setting up, 
in a graphic manner, “thermometers” and 
other devices to show employes how 
much of their efforts are reflected in re- 
sults. 


letting himself talk freely for several 
minutes and then suddenly reflected that 
he had never been so free with his boss 
before in his life. . . . 


“It took a great deal of persuading 
to keep him talking. He had years of ex- 
perience in our plant behind him. Ex- 
cept for the stimulating appeal to his 
patriotism and for the fact that we, the 
management, were listening to him in- 
tently, he might never have brought his 
valuable store of ideas out of his sub- 
conscious mind.” 


Workers Rewarded for Ideas 
With Certificates of Merit 


In carrying out the demands of the First two awards of individual pro- 
War Production Board, Mr. Williams ‘ duction merit to be reported to WPB 
said the plant's production must be in- 
creased 50 per cent within the next three 
months and 100 per cent within six. 


were announced recently. 

Awards are given for what has been 
termed “America’s secret weapon”—the 
ideas of men in the plants for the im- 
provement of quality or the increase 
of war production. 

The labor-management co-operative ef- The labor-management committee in 
fort is under the direction of a general the Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine 
committee headed by L. F. Williams, a Co., St. Louis, conferred the awards 


The corporation is receiving large gov- 
ernment orders for diesel engines and 
air compressors. 





*‘John Patriot’’ Is Cited for Meritorious Contribution 
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War Production Board established three awards for workers in war plants who sug- 
gest or devise means for increasing production. “Award of Individual Production 
Merit”, specimen of which is reproduced above, is the first of the three. This is given 
to any worker at the discretion of the labor-management plant committee. Second 
in ascending scale of importance is “Certificate of Individual Production Merit” which 
will be issued by War Production Drive Headquarters, Washington. Third is the 
“Citation of Individual Production Merit” for an outstanding effect on the entire war 
effort, to be signed by Donald M. Nelson, WPB chairman 
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on Clarence H. Howdeshell, a machin- 
ist in the hoist plant, and Milton Carr, 
an inspector in the diesel shop. Each 
man submitted suggestions that increased 
the plant’s efficiency. 

Howdeshell’s suggestion concerned an 
improved method for machining hoist 
parts which enabled four pieces to be 
finished in the time formerly required 
for one. His suzgestion also improved 
the quality of the product and eliminat- 
ed a source of rejection by the inspectors 
thus effecting a further saving in man- 
hours and valuable material. 

Mr. Carr suggested a new and safer 
method of handling large diesel engine 
crankshafts to prevent damage to deli- 
cate bearing surfaces. Damage to a 
finished crankshaft involves the loss of 
from 300 te 400 man-hours of highly 
skilled labor and several thousand 
pounds of nickel steel, amounting to 
more than $4000 in cost. 


Victory Fleet Pennants 
Fly Over Seven Shipyards 


Maritime Commission’s “M” burgee, 
the Victory fleet pennant and the em- 
ployes’ irsignia were presented to Bethle- 
hem-Fairfield Shipyard Inc., Baltimore, 
July 25 by Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, 
chairman of the Maritime Commission. 
T. S. McElroy, yard manager, received 
the flags and B. T. Manor, representing 
the employes, received the token button. 





This flag and pennant are flown in ship- 
yards and plants which have done out- 
standing work on the merchant marine 
Victory fleet. All co-operating yards and 
plants may fly the Victory fleet flag, 
(at top of staff) but only those meeting 
rigid requirements of the Maritime Com- 
mission are awarded the “M” pennant. 
The pennant is awarded for a six months 
period, during which the recipient must 
qualify to retain it. If lost for a period 
a yard may regain it for another period. 
With the second and subsequent awards 
go additional gold stars 


Later each executive and worker was 
given a button. Workers took an hour off 
for the ceremonies. 

Liberty ship Jonn P. Por was launched, 


the forty-sixth from this yard. Construc- 
tion of the yard was started less than 18 
months ago and the first keel was laid 
April 30, 1941, the first launching being 
five months later. The yard has been giv- 
en orders for 248 vessels to be delivered 
before the end of 1943. The best record 
so far made is 51 days from keel to 
launching and a hull has been outfitted in 
11 days, compared with 94 days required 
for the first vessel. The yard employs 
about 30,000 men, most of whom never 
had seen the inside of a shipyard be- 
fore starting work there. 

The “M” pennant and merit insignia 
badges have been awarded to six other 
yards and plants and their employes, in 
addition to Bethlehem-Fairfield. They are: 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corp., Portland, 
Oreg.; California S'‘iipbuilding Corp., 
Wilmington, Calif.; Permanente Metals 
Corp. (Richmond Shipyard No. 1), Rich- 
mond, Calif.; General Machinery Corp., 
Hamilton, O.; Joshua Hendy Iron Works, 
Sunnyvale, Calif.; Webster - Brinkley 
Steering Co., Seattle. Oregon S'iipbuild- 
ing Corp. has received an additional gold 
star for a second period of meritorious 
performance. 

American shipyards made a new rec- 
ord in July when 71 ships of 790,300 
deadweight tons were delivered to the 
Maritime Commission, four more than 
This included 52 Liberty ships, 
eight cargo carriers for Great Britain, six 


in June. 


tankers, two C-l, two C-2 ships and a 
Great Lakes ore carrier. 





Foreman’s Chart Solves Week-End Absentee Problem 


An “Alternating Swing Shift” plan that 
requires 28 men for every 24 jobs has 
resulted in a 75 per cent reduction in 
week-end absenteeism at the plant of 
Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleveland. 

Prior to its recent introduction the 
time lost because of week-end absentee- 
ism was excessive, as high as 796 hours 
being recorded over one Saturday and 
Sunday, equivalent to 25 per cent loss 
of man-hours for the total working force 
that week-end. Layoffs resulted from the 
general inclination to remain out over 
the “holidays”, despite urgent demand 
for production. But now the problem 
is believed to be practically solved. Pro- 
duction has improved; trend of rejections 
is sharply downward. 

The system was devised by G. P. Ad- 
ams, general foreman on the night shift, 
who through working with plans for con- 
trol of work and materials became expert 
in devising charts to define future course 
of action. 

It applies to hourly rate men, and to a 
three eight-hour shift basis. It provides 
for the workers in the aviation division 
one full day of rest in seven. Each man 
knows in advance his day off, which oc- 
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Black squares on “Alternating Swing Shift” chart indicate days off. Illustration shows 
only a portion of the sheet, which in the example referred to has spaces for 66 names 


curs on a different day each week. A 
schedule is posted for a cycle of seven 
weeks. 

Weeks commence on Saturdays. A 
black square in the chart indicates a day 
off, and it will be noted that the posi- 
tion of these squares extends backward 
through the weeks. For example, a Sat- 


urday off is followed next week by a 
Friday, instead of a Sunday. 

The four extra men in the 28 are “top” 
operators—familiar with all machines in 
their groups. They go from one job to an- 
other during the cycle of seven weeks, 
filling the spots left vacant by men on 
“off-days”’. 
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Canada Votes $3,000,000,000 More; 


Aims at 500 Tanks, 800 Planes Monthly 


TORONTO, ONT. 

PARLIAMENT has voted $3,000,000,- 
000 additional for the Dominion’s war 
effort and the munitions and war industry 
is at the threshold of new achievements. 
War expenditures in Canada during 1941! 
totaled approximately $2,300,000,000 
more than double those of 1940. In the 
four years of the first World War such 
expenditures were $1,025,000,000. 

C. D. Howe, Minister of Munitions and 
Supply, reviewing plans for the next few 
months, stated that before the end of the 
year Canada will be building 500 tanks 
per month, most of which will be of the 
ram type. He stated eastern Canada has 
the second largest tank-building plant in 
North America. 

The airplane industry before the end 
of the year will switch from training to 
combat planes, for which plants have 
been tooling up for some time, with out- 
put of about 800 planes per month. Mr. 
Howe said that 70 per cent of munitions 
production now is going to the fighting 
fronts. Though the raw material situa- 
tion is difficult, no plant yet has been 
forced to slow down production schedules 


because of shortage. Canada provides 
about two-thirds of her steel requirements 
and imports the remainder. 

Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, 
Que., has been licensed to build the new 
Curtis “Helldiver” bombers for the United 
States Navy. Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co. Ltd., Montreal, has received orders 
for more than 1000 of them. It is stated 
engines for these planes will be provided 
by the United States. 


Change Steel Practice 


To conserve Canada’s diminishing sup- 
ply of tungsten, molybdenum and vana- 
dium, the Department of Munitions and 
Supply has ordered producers and con- 
sumers of high-speed steel to make 
changes in practice. The new order de- 
fines two classes of these steels, class A 
all alloy steels containing not less than 
55 per cent carbon, more than 3 per 
cent molybdenum and 7 per cent or less 
tungsten. Class B includes those with 
less than .50 per cent carbon and more 
than 12 per cent tungsten. Supply of 
class B steel to a consumer can not be 
greater than one-third by weight of class 





Fabric Over Steel Protects Heads and Hands 





Canadian troops practicing with Vickers machine guns in Great Britain. Fabric 
jacket on gun protects gunner’s hands when he carries the barrel, heated from firing. 
Fabric mesh on steel helmets serves dual purpose, reducing heat generated by sun- 
light, and holding leaves or grass for camouflage. Photo passed by Canadian censor 
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A used in the same period, and total may 
not exceed half the average monthly 
quantity used during the year ended June 
30, 1942. 

Consumption of strategic metals in 
Canada is spurring search for new sources 
and special courses have been initiated 
to inform prospectors concerning needed 
metals and their identification. Geologi 
cal experts are being sent into the field 
to assist prospectors. Development of 
marginal and submarginal properties is 
being studied. 

Gages and cutting tools no longer may 
be purchased from suppliers outside Can- 
ada, except by permit from the director 
general of gages and cutting tools pro- 
duction branch of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. The government- 
owned company, Cutting Tools & Gauges 
Ltd., is now prepared to satisfy domestic 
demand. 

Provincial government of Manitoba 
last week announced that Canadian 
women would be employed in mining 
industries to prevent reduction in output 
of strategic metal ores, due to an ex- 
pected shortage of manpower. An of- 
ficial of the mining department said the 
Mines Act had been amended to per- 
mit the action, first of its kind in the 
province. 

Mining firms employing women must 
first satisfy the mine branch that their 
assignments will be above ground, on 
suitable shifts and that they will have 
proper facilities. The heavier types of 
work will continue to be handled by 


Plan To Display Useful 
By-Products of War Plants 


By-products of material used in manu- 
facturing plants, especially those in war 
production which are now considered 
waste, may be displayed in an exhibition 
proposed by the Committee of Adjust- 
ment to War Conditions of the Illinois 
State Council of Defense, Chicago. 

Charles M. Thompson, dean of the 
College of Commerce, University of Il- 
linois, is chairman of the committee, and 
working with him are six advisory com- 
mittees composed of 100 industrial ex- 
perts. 

It is estimated that there are pos- 
sibly 50 by-products of various waste 
war materials, with exception of metals, 
which have new usefulness under pres- 
ent conditions. Including wood, stone 
and glass, many of these materials are 
serving where metals formerly were used. 

The plan is to assemble this so-called 
waste material for the benefit of manu- 
facturers who on account of the pri- 
orities situation cannnot find material to 
continue in business. Date and place for 
the exhibit have not been announced. 
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Index of Activity 


Advances to New Peak 


EXCLUDING the temporary dip recorded during the 
Fourth of July holiday week, Sree’s index of activity in 
the iron, steel and metalworking industries moved steadily 
upward throughout the past month. The weekly index 
averaged 170.4 during July, compared with 169.4 in the 
preceding month. Currently it is at a new all time peak. 

During the latest week ended Aug. 1 the index advanced 
0.3 point to 173.3, reflecting gains in revenue freight car- 
loadings and electric power consumption. This repre- 
sents the fourth consecutive weekly increase recorded by 
the index. 

Necessary open-hearth furnace repairs during the week 


ended Aug. 1 forced a decline of one-half point in the 
national steel rate to 98 per cent of capacity. Steel scrap 
collections are improving somewhat and are slightly more 
than necessary to sustain the current steel ingot output 
However, steel producers report scrap stocks at danger- 
ously low levels, and every effort to accumulate material 
has failed. Because of this situation some observers an- 
ticipate a somewhat lower level of steel operations through 
the winter months. 

Electric power consumption again advanced during the 
latest period to reach a new peak of 3,469,146,000 kilo- 
watts. This represents a gain of 11.8 per cent over that 
recorded in the like 1941 week and compares with output 
of 3,625,645,000 in the week of July 25. 

Freight carloadings recorded a slight improvement dur 
ing the week ended Aug. 1, totaling about 860,000 cars 
compared with 855,522 during the preceding week and 
883,065 in the like 1941 period. 
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STEEL's index of activity gained 0.3 point to 173.3 in the week ending Aug. !: 


Week Mo. 
Ended 1942 1941 Data 1942 194 1940 «61938 = 1938) 1937 1936 1935 )4«= 193401888) test—LO SI 
May 30....... 1662 1284 jan 165.7 127.3 114.7 73.3 102.9 85.9 742 S588 486 546 169.1 
June 6....... 168.6 1384 Feb. 1656 1323 1058 711 1068 84.3 82.0 7329 482 5.3 75.5 
June 13....... 169.8 138.7 March 1646 1339 1041 926 71.2 1144 87.7 838.1 789 45 S542 «29804 
June 20....... 169.55 138.7 April 166.7 127.2 102.7 898 708 1166 1008 8.0 8&6 524 528 # «24810 
June 27....... 169.8 13888 May 167.7 1348 1046 834 67.4 41217 1018 #818 837 6835 S48 # «786 
a et. 1659 1209 June 1694 1387 1141 909 634 1099 1003 774 806 703 S14 72.1 
July 11... «1683 41334 July 170.4 128.7 1024 835 662 1104 100, 753 63.7 77.1 47.1 67.3 
“> Perey 171.6 133.2 Aug. oot 118.1 101.1 33.9 68.7 110.U 97.1 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 67.4 
iy 3... 1730 1329 Sept. ..... 126.4 1135 980 725 968 86.7 69.7 569 680 465 643 
Ag sppee: 1733+ 1233 Ott. ‘a 133.1 1277.8 1149 836 98.1 948 770 564 &63.1 434 59.2 
Nov. : 132.2 1295 1162 95.9 841 1064 °& 88.1 549 528 475 544 
+Preliminary. Dec. = 130.2 126.3 118.9 95.1 74.7 107.6 88.2 58.9 54.0 46.2 51.3 


Note: Weekly and monthly indexes for 1942 have been adjusted to offset the forced curtailment in automobile production and te 


more accurately refiect cxpanding steel production. 
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Freight Car Loadings 


Week ended 


Aug. Bak pikes 
July 25.. ; 
July 18 : 

ee) Rees 
pel Ea 
gune 27...... 
June 20...... 
June 13...... 
June 6...... 
May 30...... 
fe 
May 16...... 
ee?” Bi eee es 
6 Aa 
Agel 2@..... 
April 18..... 


tPreliminary 
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(1000 Cars) 


1942 1941 
8501 883 
856 897 
B57 899 
855 876 
759 741 
853 909 
840 886 
833 863 
855 853 
796 802 
838 866 
839 861 
839 837 
859 794 
855 T22 
847 709 


"STEEL INGOT OPERATIONS _ 
120 STEEL OPERATIONS 120 Steel Ingot Operations 
(Per Cent) 
WoO Ho 
Week ended 1942 1941 1988 
> 100 : 100 > Aug. 1.... 980 975 60.0 
- a a = July 25.... 985 96.0 60.0 
2 90 90 July 18.... 98.0 95.0 56.5 
a. sa July 11.... 97.5 95.0 50.5 
4 80 . 80 July 4.... 975 920 42.0 
. June 27.... 985 99.5 54.0 
5 70 & 10 5 June 20.... 99.0 99.0 54.5 
a | June 13.... 99.0 99.0 52.5 
- 60 a 60 June 6.... 99.0 99.0 53.5 
Oo —_—™ May 30.... 99.0 99.0 52.0 
50 a ae 50 May 23.... 99.0 100.0 48.0 
gi / Fa May 16.... 99.55 995 45.5 
May 9.... 99.0 97.5 47.0 
40 40 May 2... 99.0 95.0 49.0 
April 25... 985 96.0 49.0 
30 30 April 18... 985 98.0 50.5 
/ > April 11... 985 98.0 51.5 
re) “32 TE bis 5 nr bEe{O April 4.... 98.0 98.0 53.5 
TTTTTITITTIITITTITIPA TIT TT ITT) TT 
Electric Power Output pe — ELECTRIC OUTPUT one 
(Millien KWH) 3500 | f 9800 
Week ended 1942-1941 re f 3450 
Aug. 1 . 8,649 3,226 3350 3400 
July 25 ’; 8,626 3,184 3800 r 4 age _*s 3350 
July 18....... 3,565 3,163 se50 7 eal ya 
July 11....... 3,429 3,141 = 
July 4....... 3.424 2.867 F 3200 — frond 4 32005 
June 27....... 3,457 3,121 Z 3150 a 3150 
June 20....... 3,434 3,056 S 3100 3100 5 
June 13....... 3,464 3,066 % 3050 — i 3050 % 
ee Seer 3,372 3,042 5, 3000 a i 3000 
May 30....... 3,323 2924 2950 £ i 2950 
May 23 . 3,380 3,012 2 2900 ~ 1 2900 
May 16....... 8,357 2,983 5 250 7850 
May 2 3,305 2,915 = 7750 baad 
April 25...... 3,299 2,926 7100 50 
April 18...... 3,308 2,874 2080 7700 
Bree BB... cece 3,321 2,882 2600 COMPILED BY EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 2650 
April 4 ...... 3,549 2,988 ° SSSSSSEEESEE Liititiitititiiii tii) es 
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MODERN bomber roars acros¢t 
A the field, whips into a climb with 

the speed and agility of a pursuit 
ship, banks over and away .. . . safe and 
sound, But safe and sound through fore- 
thought, for every part of this complicated 
structure has been inspected—gaged, 
measured and checked, then double 
checked—to eliminate flaws, however 
minute. Nothing is too small to be 
neglected. Any one of thousands of un- 
important details on the ground may 
become the margin between life and 
death of a crew when the pilot calls for 
performance in the air. 

To be sure he gets what he calls for, 
a corps of inspectors at the Glenn L. 
Martin Co. oversees every part and manu- 
facturing operation on this mighty 
bomber, from the raw material stage 
until its take-off. 

The aircraft inspector is a symbol of 
airworthiness and the excellent manu- 
facturing standards required to attain 
it. So much depends on airworthiness- 
the aviator’s success, the tide of battle— 
the fate of a nation perhaps. In the 
performance of this duty the inspector is 
a middle man. He seeks, and gets, 
co-operation from every man who 
makes an aircraft part—from the fore- 


man, the management, the subcontractor. 





The 


The customer, too, is an advocate oi 
the inspector; indeed, he has his own 
inspectors as a triple-check. The in- 
spector guarantees the quality of little 
things as well as big ones. Every man 
in the Glenn L. Martin Co. backs the 
inspectors to the limit. Nothing is allowed 
to interfere with safety. 

Aircraft inspectors are highly trained 
technicians skilled in the diverse jobs 
performed by the craftsmen in their in- 
dustry. At the Martin Co. 2000 or so 
inspectors help to lift workmanship onto 
a steadily improving plane of excellence. 
Every one of the 25,000 parts and 300,- 
000 or so rivets which add up to make 
a B-26 medium bomber is scrutinized by 
these men, whose edict is, “It’s got to be 


right.” Their eyes are keen, their in- 
struments and gages and scales measure 
precisely, their knowledge of materials 
and their properties are broad. 

A random: trip through the Martin 
factories at Middle River emphasizes the 
importance of inspection. First we see 
the incoming raw stock metal of 
many compositions and shapes, leather, 
wood, resin, plastics—which constitute 
just the beginning of a list of materials 
numbering hundreds. We see mounds of 
small parts, subassemblies, barrels of 
fastenings, rivets, screws, nuts, bolts. A 
well-organized group of men—skilled, sci- 
entific, exacting—study micro and X-ray 
photos, test for hardness, strength; care- 
fully measure each element in the basic 





Fig. 1—This cluster of operating controls at the pilot's position must work 


perfectly. Here an inspector is carefully running them through their se- 
quences of operation to assure proper clearance for performance is first even 


Fig. 2—Many parts such as these little bushings are tested 100 per cent for 
hardness after heat treating. These bushings are only a few of the 25,000 
parts that make up a modern bomber 


though space is at a premium 
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quality of the incoming aluminum alloy 
materials. They are inspectors of raw 
stock. Further along the production line 
we see the same meticulous care exer- 
cized on machine fittings. 
Highly stressed structural 
blies are carefully inspected for flaws. 
The engine mount, a cluster of ingenious- 
ly welded chromium-molybdenum steel 
tubes—marvelously light and strong, de- 
signed to support more than 28 times 
its weight against the shock and fatigue 
loads of an engine weighing over a ton 
~—is magnetized to detect minute cracks 
(Please turn to Page 102) 


subassem- 
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Fig. 3—Tail surfaces must be adjusted exactly with relation to 
fuselage. Note the special gage the inspector is using here to 
check the angle of incidence 


Fig. 4—Revolving at a constant speed around 2400 revolutions 

per minute, this full-feathering 3-blade propeller is carefully 

gone over by an inspector. Its double-row radial engine di- 
rectly behind it supplies more than 1850 horsepower 


Fig. 5—Inspector employs special gage to measure the tension 
of control cables which must be adjusted to a specified value 
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during final assembly maze of intricate 


ing, pipes, cable, et 
machine reveals 
minute cracks equivalent to of the naked 


eye—an examination most important in checking this highly 


this 
50 magnifications 


Fig. 6—Electromagnetic inspection in 


stressed engine mount fabricated from welded alloy steel tub- 
It must support a ton of surging power plant against the 
yet the 


ing. 
terrific forces developed in power dives and landings, 
mount weighs only 80 pounds 
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Fabrication and Installation 


Practices in Building the 


SHASTA TE 


- + -. are no “pipe 


NOW THAT Grand Coulee dam is 
completed and some of its generators 
spinning, eyes of the construction and 
industrial world are focussed on Shas- 
ta dam in California as the largest dam 
in the world still under construction. 
It is the chief feature of the Central 
Valley project of the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation. On March 1, 
this year, it passed the halfway mark in 
the placing of the 60,000,000 cubic 
yards of concrete that it will eventually 
contain. It is expected that the contract- 
ors, the Pacific Constructors Inc., will 


complete construction and the Bureau of 
Reclamation will have the equipment 
installed to begin furnishing power late 
in 1943 or early in 1944. 

The great dam has many interesting 
features, but this discussion is chiefly 
concerned with one feature of the 375.,- 
000-kilowatt power plant—the five steel 
penstocks, the installation of which is 
now practically completed. With an 
inside diameter of 15 feet and a length 
varying from 807 to 935 feet, they ex- 
tend through the dam and down the 


west slope of the deep canyon into the 


By HENRY W. YOUNG 


NSTOCKS 


great powerhouse. 

The problem of their fabrication and 
installation is not that of any ordinary 
pipe line. Consider the height of this dam 
—over 600 feet—and the working head 
of water to which the penstocks are 
subjected, which is 240 to 475 feet. 
The resulting pressure in the penstocks 
is so great that every welded seam 
must be as nearly perfect as mechani- 
cal skill can make it. And so every 
inch of weld is checked and rechecked 
by the penetrating eye of the X-ray 
tube. 








Fig. 1—This “chunk” of concrete, bathed 

in the light of night work, is the right or 

west abutment section of Shasta dam. 

Exposed below is some of the clean, hard 

bedrock on which the spillway will be 

erected, every crevice and fissure cleaned 
out 


Fig. 3—Here the penstock sections are be- 
ing placed in the dam. At every point 
where a penstock section crosses a con- 
traction joint between the 50-foot con- 
crete blocks, a slip joint is installed in the 
penstock to be welded solid from the 
inside after the concrete has cooled and 
the contraction joints grouted. Note the 


supporting pillars and pits for other sup- 
ports leading off to the right rear 


Fig. 4—At left is a ring with the spider 
still in it before welded to form a stand- 
ard ring section. Further down the line, 
pairs of rings are welded together to form 
the standard penstock section. Note on 
the top edge, second from left, the ears 
projecting when the weld is carried out 
past the edge of the rings to provide test 
coupons which will be prepared from 
these ears. This provides a check on 
every longitudinal weld 


Fig. 2—Penstock fabricating plant. At the 
right are fabricated sections ready to 
go to the dam on special trailers, there 
to be swung into place by the cable- 
way high-line. Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 official 
photos, United States Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Reclamation 





Fig. 5—Head of automatic Union Melt 

welding machine in position to weld in- 

side circumferential seam. Excess flux is 
picked up by “vacuum cleaner” 
























































Fig. 6—This is the automatic rotating machine made by Link Belt to slowly turn the 
penstock sections while the circumferential welds are being made 


Fig. 7—X-ray machine rides on rails parallel to penstock production line. Every inch 
of penstock welding must pass radiographic examination 


Fig. 8—When a section of the penstock is completed, it is given a hydrostatic test 
at the shop by bolting these heavy heads onto each end 


Fig. 9—A compressed air impact wrench is used to tighten the nuts on the head for 


the hydrostatic test 


Fig. 10—This shows schematically arrangement provided to allow for expansion and 
contraction of penstock sections. Rockers are set at right angles to penstock when it is 
at a temperature of 42.5 degrees Fahr. 


Fig. 11—Sketch indicating how a weld coupon is made at the same time the penstock 
seams are welded 


The steel plates for the penstocks 
are shipped by rail from the plant of 
the Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., where 
they have been fabricated from plate 
rolled at the Gary plant of the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. The plates are of 
flange-quality boiler steel, A.S.T.M. 
A-89-39. They arrive at Coram siding 
about a mile below the dam curved to 
conform to the radius of the penstocks. 
Here they are delivered to the Western 
Pipe & Steel Co. of California, con- 
tractors for the fabrication of the pen- 
stock sections. A. H. Wright is super- 
intendent of this plant, while Gilbert L. 
Yetter is engineer in charge of manu- 
facture and installation for the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Through their courtesy, 
the following description of fabrication 
and installation procedure was secured. 


When the plates come into the Coram 
fabricating plant, they are first squared 
up on jigs. As the plates are already 
formed, the next step is to fit the joints 
and tack weld to form rings of the diam- 
eter of the penstock. Spiders or spread- 
ers are then put into the rings to hold 
them round while welding. 








SUPPORTING RIG 
WELDED TO PENSTOCK 
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WELDEO PENSTOCK SEA 












The spiders are made up of twelve 
1%-inch radial bolts equally spaced and 
fastened to a central hub. They are 
threaded into nuts tack welded to the 
interior of the cylindrical surface. By 
adjusting the tension on each bolt, the 
section is tightly drawn to accurate 
circular shape, minimizing distortion. 

The next step is to put the rings on a 
table where the longitudinal seams are 
welded by a stationary automatic weld- 
ing machine, the work on the table mov- 
ing under the welding head. The plates 
come beveled so that the abutted edges 
form a double V-groove, the angle 
varying with the plate thickness. Both 
inside and outside welds are made at 
one pass. The Union Melt automatic 
arc welding machine uses American 
Steel & Wire lightly coated electrode 
in coils fed automatically into the arc. 
The welding electrodes are % and 5/16- 
inch in diameter, supplied in 150-pound 
coils. The feed is mechanical, from a 
spool or drum. 

After the longitudinal welds are com- 
pleted in each individual rinz, the spider 
is removed and two of the rings are 
butted together and welded to form a 
single 20-foot standard section for the 
penstock. Most of the standard sec- 
tions are straight. Where the penstock 
curves, special sections must be made 
containing more rings. 

But continuing with the standard sec- 
tion, two rings are butted together 
with longitudinal seams staggered and 
revolved on a dolly car, mounted on 
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heightens the useful properties of Quenched Steels 


Newly discovered possibilities of Boron 
as an alloying element are timely and 
important. Physical properties till now 
obtainable only with high percentages of 
strategic materials, can be satisfactorily 
produced with less of such materials, by the 
aid of Boron. Increased hardenability of 
heat-treated steels is one example. Other 
qualities of value are likewise obtained. The 
Molybdenum Corporation of America, pro- 
ducer of alloys and chemicals of Molyb- 
denum, Tungsten, and Boron, invites corre- 


spondence. Write for specific information. 
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rubber tired supports as shown in Fig.4. 
Outer circumferential tack welds are 
made while a bulldozer consisting of an 
old-style compressed-air riveter forces 
the two edges together and holds them 
in true alignment. 

Now the section is mounted on a 
table and revolved slowly by a Link- 
Belt automatic rotating machine, Fig. 6, 
while the automatic welder makes the 
inner seam in a continuous operation. 
See Fig. 5. The outer weld is made in 
the same way. When welding the 
thicker shells, preheating is employed. 
A torch is held stationary at a point 
slightly ahead of the are while the ring 
is revolved. 

The automatic welder is mounted in 
such a manner that the supporting arm 
can be raised to a maximum of 16 feet 
above the table. Therefore, it can 
operate inside or outside of the ring. The 
technique of welding on plates up to 
2% inches in thickness, inclusive, is to 
make the first bead on one side in a 


manner to fuse the metal to half the 
plate thickness. The bead on the op- 
posite face of the plate is then made so 
as to penetrate the first bead deeply. 
In that way, perfect fusion and penetra- 
tion are assured. Average rate of weld- 
inz is 10 inches per minute. Current 
flow is varied for different thicknesses 
of plate, sometimes is as high as 1700 
amperes. Arc drop is held constant at 
40 volts. 

The welding of a section having been 
completed, defects notable from the sur- 
face are repaired by manual welding 
and then the weld is ground down to 
within 1/16-inch of being flush with the 
plate metal on each side of the seam 
using air-powered hand grinders. Welds 
are not ground flush because leaving the 
weld slightly thicker than the plate 
produces a better contrast between weld 
and plate in making the X-ray exam- 
ination of the weld, which is the next 
step. 


For this work, a General Electric 





Modernistic “‘Standpipe’’ 





SHIELDED ARC equipment supplied by Lincoln Electric and the skill and mate- 
rials of Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. resulted in this 2.500,000-gallon arc welded 
steel reservoir at Tulsa. Okla. end-use of which is to supplement slack period 
water supply for the city. Architecturally, the huge tank harmonizes with an ad- 
jacent residential section. It features only eight vertical supporting ribs, extend- 
ing up the shell at equidistant points. over the ellipsoidal roof to the airplane 


beacon-equipped cupola. 


The overflow pipe from the roof is incorporated in one 


of the ribs, while another houses a ladder and electrical conduits 





X-Ray Corp. remote-control type of X- 
ray outfit is used, making a 4% x 17- 
inch negative. See Fig. 7. The film 
is enclosed in a cassette inside of which 
are two screens coated with calcium 
tungstate. The film is placed between 
the two. The cassettes are also suit- 
able for making double length films 
4% x 34 inches. 

A drawing of the penstock has pre- 
viously been laid out with location 
marks for every inch of weld in the 
whole length. The penstock. sections 
are then marked up in accordance with 
this drawing, showing all location marks. 
When the film is made for any particular 
portion of any seam, the location mark 
of that particular spot is placed in lead 
numbers on the cassette and so is re- 
corded on the film. The film is subse- 
quently filed, and it will be possible 
later to go back through the files and 
locate any particular inch of horizontal 
or circular weld in all of the three- 
quarters of a mile of penstocks. 

When a welding defect shows up on 
a film, it is remedied at once by chip- 
ping out with a compressed air chipping 
tool and re-weldine manually. The 
repaired section is then ground down 
and re-photographed. Only when the 
repair shows well done is the film filed. 
In determining whether welds are satis- 
factory or not, they are compared with 
a set of standard permissible defect 
films of A.P.I.-A.S.M.E. 

A section having now been welded 
and having passed the X-ray inspec- 
tion test, the internal stresses are re- 
lieved by annealing in a furnace at 1100 
to 1200 degrees Fahr., at which tem- 
perature it is held for 1 hour for each 
inch of thickness of the shell. In cool- 
ing, it is retarded to 600 degrees Fahr 
over a period of approximately 3 hours, 
after which it is permitted to come 
to atmospheric temperature. 

The annealing furnace is of the car- 
bottom type, fired with butane through 
12 burners on each side and insulated 
with special insulating brick so that con- 
stant temperatures can be maintained 
The liquid butane is passed through a 
vaporizer and then, under forced draft, 
throuvh the burners. Temperature con- 
trol is through the use of five iron-con- 
stantin thermocouples from different lo- 
cations in the furnace. 

The section is now ready for a hydro- 
static test at 185 to 550 pounds per 
square inch, depending upon the part of 
the penstock into which the section is 
to go. It should be remembered that 
the lower or powerhouse end of the 
penstock is subjected to much greater 
upper 
thickness increases 


hydrostatic pressure than the 
end, so the wall 
toward the lower end of the penstocks 


(Please turn to Page 111) 
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This R B & W “production soldier’’ is giving nuts a smooth bearing-surface 
to the thread. Nuts semi-finished on a threaded arbor always seat at right angles 
sibility of complicated combined tension and bending stresses. This, together with « 
end, means that your assembly man is assured of quicker starting and perfect bearing with R BG W nuts 


DOWN IN THE BOWELS OF THE EARTH 
are machines that eat rock. 

Their jaws grind on the earth’s density 

. then spew up the raw stuffs that 
make guns and razor blades and power 

To help keep these bucking broncos of 
the mines from shaking themselves to 
pieces . . . their makers, in large numbers 
— like the makers of farm equipment, 
tanks, bridges and battleships — write 
R B & W’s “Empire Brand” on orders 
for bolts and nuts. 

In three great R B & W plants, men 
who realize the importance of fastening 
strength in weapons of war, carefully 
control “‘swaging” and toughening of 


always at right angles 


J} 
eliminating ali pos 
unterboring of the lead 


bolt shanks. . 
to maintain continuity of toughened 
grain and make threads cleaner, stronger 
... punching and re-punching of nuts at 
right angles to the grain to avoid possi 
bility of splitting... burnishing of nuts 
for appearance and more resistance to 
wrench abuse...tapping with frequently 
changed taps to give you quicker as 
sembly, more holding power 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company. Factories at Port 
Chester, N.Y., Rock Falls, Ill., Coraop- 
olis, Pa.; sales offices at Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, Chattanooga, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 


. cold-forming of threads 


RBs WW eusseit, surpsatt « ward 


f Bioeng the things that make America eimng 


AND ALLIED FASTENING PRODUCTS SINCE 1845 
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(Concluded from Last Week's Issue ) 

CORNWALL FURNACE at Cornwall, 
Pa., was one of the most productive of 
the earlier furnaces and holds the record 
of having remained continuously in op- 
eration for the longest period. In 1766 
it produced 945 tons of pig iron and cast- 
ings, and in each of the next six years in 
which continuous records were kept, pro- 
duced between 700 and 800 tons. It was 
built by Peter Grubb in 1742, and was in 
production from that time until 1883. 

Robert Coleman, who had made cannon 
for the Continental army at Elizabeth 
furnace, following the war, came into 
possession of Cornwall furnace. Cole- 
man, along with Peter Grubb and Wil- 
liam Bird, father of Mark Bird, was one 
of the self-made pre-Revolutionary iron- 
masters. Coleman also acquired the 
nearby Hopewell forge that Peter Grubb 
had built. Erecting Colebrook furnace in 
1791, also supplied with ore from the 
Cornwall deposit, he became one of the 
most successful ironmasters of his day. 
The Cornwall property remained largely 
in the possession of the Coleman family 
for generations. Mrs. Mary Buckingham, 
one of the Coleman descendants, main- 
































Left, above, Durham furnace built by Cooper & Hewitt in 1874-75 on site of old No. 


2 stack. First operated Feb. 21, 1876 


Right, works of Thomas Iron Co. as it appeared in 1936. One of the original stacks 
built by Dav..l Thomas in 1855 is shown at left 


WHEN CHARCOAL IRON 
INDUSTRY HELD SWAY 


tained it until recent years when it was 
given to the Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety, which accounts for its excellent 
state of preservation. A steam blowing 
engine was substituted for the water 
power originally supplied by Furnace 
creek in 1840. The notice board bear- 
ing Manager Peter Schmaltz’s order on 
the occasion of the visit of Washington 
and LaFayette is in the engine room. 

But to get back to the cannon that 
were cast at Cornwall and at scores of 
other furnaces while the Revolution was 
in progress, in all fairness, something 
should be said of Henry Knox. His 
visits to the furnaces that were casting 
cannon and ball for the Continental 
armies, although not as extensively chroni- 
cled, may have been numerous 
than Washington's. Knox, our first Sec- 
retary of War, was in command of artil- 
lery throughout the Revolution. Wash- 
ington made him a colonel in command 
of a single regiment of artillery follow- 
ing a feat that he performed in connec- 
tion with the cannon that Ethan Allen 
had captured at Ticonderoga. Knox 
hauled these cannon through the wilder- 
ness to Boston, a distance of 200 miles, 
with 80 yoke of oxen; and got them in 
place on Dorchester Heights in time to 
bark defiance at Howe when he sailed 
for Halifax on March 17, 1776. 

General Knox, as he was to become, 
came closer to being one of the leading 
personalities of the revolutionary period 
than our school history books commonly 
indicate. His record was one of un- 
flinching loyalty to Washington and to 
the cause, and he put the colonial iron 
industry's cannon and cannon ball to 


more 


Oxford furnace, Oxford, N. J., built in 
1742, cast cannon balls during French 
war of 1755 and for Continental army. 
Stack used anthracite in its later years 


until 1882 
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good account. It was Knox’ cannon, 
ferried across the Delaware at Trenton 
in Durham iron boats in advance of the 
3000 infantrymen, about all that re- 
mained of Washington’s army, that notab- 
ly helped to strike terror to the surprised 
Hessians. At the beginning of the fight- 
ing, Knox’ artillery, trained at point blank 
range on the main egresses from Tren- 
ton, struck such terror to 1500 Hessians 
under the command of Col. Rawle that 
they surrendered immediately without 
waiting to hear from the dreaded long 
rifles of the colonials. The Continental 
Congress thought so well of the showing 
made by Knox’ artillery at Trenton that 
it promoted him to Brigadier General 
and increased the numerical strength of 
his command which had been a regiment 
to a brigade of four regiments. 


Disaster Is Prevented 


Knox’ cannon helped soften the defeat 
at Brandywine that might otherwise 
have meant final defeat. They again did 
good work at the battle of Monmouth, 
which while not a clean cut victory 
might have proved disastrous had it not 
been for one of his well-placed batteries 
that helped to cover the Continental 
army's retreat. Artillery which Knox got 
into position under difficulties was an im- 
portant factor in the reduction of Corn- 
wallis’ forces at Yorktown, earning for 
him high commendations from Wash- 
ington and promotion to Major Gen- 
eral. 

It is beyond the reach of this study to 
determine in exactly what quantity can- 
non were supplied to the Continental 
army by the colonial iron industry. When 
it is considered that Washington could 
not even get shoes and clothing for his 
forces most of the time, no doubt there 
was a vast gap between the number of 
cannon that he got and the number he 
tried to get or could have used. But, 
on the other hand, it must be considered 
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Ohio Seamless Ta tt on Fawo€ uly wih 
the 7o1joedo Fier . @ @ These diminutive demons are designed for offensive 


action. But, propelled at furious speed in angry seas, they must also take plenty of slapping around. That’s why 


all parts of their powerful engines must have built-in stamina to withstand the stress and strain that comes in 
the line of duty. 4 In at least five vital spots Ohio Seamless Tubing takes over this responsibility in many of 
the marine motors that power torpedo patrol boats. For camshaft rocker lever shafts, water tubes, oil line, gas 
lines, bearing and bushings — for all these engine parts Ohio Seamless supplies tubing to meet the Navy's 
exacting specifications. € On both production line and firing line this tubing has proved its mettle for machin- 
ability, hardness, and accuracy as to size and gauge. And just as its quality, precision-workmanship, uniformity 
and strength now add to the superiority of America’s hard-hitting weapons for Victory, so will they help give 
you a competitive advantage when you again manufacture products for peacetime. 
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that the English were notoriously weak 
in the artillery branch, and certainly as 
the war progressed the evidence all goes 
to show that the artillery of the Con- 
tinental army was becoming increasingly 
effective. It is not without significance 
that whereas previous to the Revolution 
cannon were cast only occasionally in 
the colonies, in 1792 after hostilities 
were closed 16 cannon and 740 cannon 
balls were included among the iron export 
items that left Philadelphia, along with 
21 tons of bar iron, 40 casks of nails and 
19 anchors. 

Much could be written about the steel 
and iron that the industry provided for 
American long rifles which were so effec- 
tive that at the close of hostilities the 
English discarded their Tower muskets 
permanently*and adopted guns like them. 
As has been seen, enough steel was made 
in Pennsylvania alone to provide the es- 
sential steel parts for a good many rifles, 
and many were made, not only in Penn- 
sylvania but in Massachusetts, New 
York, and elsewhere. Then, too, aside 
from the cannon and the muskets that it 
provided was the loyal personal support 
that the iron industry gave to the cause. 
This in itself, considering the indus- 
try’s economic importance, could easily 
be considered a deciding factor in bal- 
ancing the scales for independence. 

In “Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in 
the Eighteenth Century,” Arthur Cecil 
Binning sums it up as follows: 


“The development of the iron industry 
in the colonies made possible the suc- 
cess of the separation from the mother 
country. If the industry had not reached 
such a high stage of development, the 
colonists would have been he'pless in the 
struggle. One of the outstanding fac- 
tors which led to the successful terminus 
of the struggle, the importance of which 
cannot be ov cocci was the colonial 
iron industry which turned out cannon, 
shot and munitions for the Patriot troops 
as well as iron and steel for weapons 
which were used in the campaigns of 
the Revolution.” 


In Pennsylvania, he states, air fur- 


naces were erected during the emer- 





gency to cast cannon from pig iron or 
scrap. Boring mills were established and 
a gun lock factory set up. The pro- 
vincial arsenal at Carlisle, established in 
1761, turned out swords and pikes, as 
well as rifled muskets. Contracts for arms 
and muskets also were in Philadelphia, 
Lancaster, York and Bedford, among 
other places. Cornwall Iron Works cast 
salt pans as well as cannon. The salt 
pans were put into service in salt works 
along the Jersey coast, set up to relieve 
the shortage caused by the cutting off 
of the normal source of supply from Eng- 
land. Camp kettles, blaze pans, frying 
pans, stew pans and tea kettles also were 
supplied in large quantities for the Con- 
tinental army’s use. 

As soon as the country had caught its 
breath, economically speaking, follow- 
ing the Revolution the iron industry un- 
derwent a notably expansion, particu- 
larly in Pennsylvania and Northern New 
Jersey. The iron industry likewise began 
to flourish in an important way in North 
Carolina and in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and took on renewed life also in Mary- 
land and New York State. 

Tench Coxe, an eloquent disciple of 
American industrial sufficiency at the 
opening of the 19th century estimated 
that in 1794 the number of new forges 
and furnaces erected in Pennsylvania 
since 1787 was equal to one-half the 
number that had been erected in all pre- 
vious years. 

Following the Revolution the output 
of American blast furnaces was cast into 
pig more extensively than in the earlier 
days, for remelting and further refining. 
Many finery forges came into existence, 
and wrought iron became a product of 
increasing importance. Likewise there 
was an important upgrowth of iron man- 
ufacturers providing farming tools and 
other articles that had largely been im- 
ported from England previously. Some 
new steel furnaces were erected also. 
But for many years, indeed, practically 
up until the introduction of the besse- 
mer process, and following the Civil 
War, when the crucible process also be- 








gan to develop, most of the country’s 
steel, and practically all of the best steel 
was imported from abroad. 

Foreign competition, mainly from Eng- 
land, became a problem to the develop- 
ing wrought iron industry, just as the 
restrictions imposed on the charcoal 
iron industry by the mother country had 
been in colonial days. The American 
wage scale, particularly. for “finers” was 
considerably higher than in England 
and other countries. But, all in all, the 
industry consistently prospered and grew. 
In his report on the Arts and Manufac- 
tures of the United States, prepared for 
A. Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury 
under James Madison, Tench Coxe esti- 
mated that in 1810 53,908% long tons 
of pig iron were produced. This had 
increased to 317,306 long tons in 1840, 
when the hot blast process was intro- 
duced and raw anthracite began to re- 
place charcoal, particularly in the pro- 
ductive Northern New Jersey and East- 
ern Pennsylvania regions where the orig- 
inal supply of wood for charcoal in the 
proximity of the older furnaces had be- 
come exhausted and which was also in 
the proximity of the Pennsylvania anthra- 


cite fields. 
Anthracite Is Employed 


The Crane Iron Co., Catasauqua, Pa., 
made the first fabulous success of smelt- 
ing ore with anthracite, the main secret 
of which was the use of a hot blast and 
a more powerful blowing engine in which 
the cylinders were of cast iron rather 
than of wood. Blowing cylinders or tubs 
as they usually were called of wood had 
largely replaced leather bellows in that 
period immediately following the Revo- 
lution. The Crane works was patterned 
after the Yniscedevin works in Wales 
established by George Crane, after whom 
the company, originally the Lehigh 
Crane Co., was named. David Thomas, 
who had been associated with Crane in 
the development of the “stone” coal 
furnaces in Wales, and who came with 
Crane’s consent, put the new furnace 
on an operating basis. He had two 5- 
foot blowing cylinders cast in England, 
but found them too cumbrous to ship, 
so had to get them cast in this country 
after his arrival, then bored. The Phila- 
delphia concern which bored them had 
to install special equipment in order to 
perform the feat. 

The original Crane anthracite furnace 
was 42 feet high with a 12-foot bosh 
The blast was heated to 600 degrees. 
The blowing engine was operated by a 


This old wood-cut of Crane Iron Works, 

Catasaqua, Pa., from the A. T. Keller 

collection is said to be the oldest picture 

of this historic anthracite stack in ex- 
istence 
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RELEASES 


MORE COSTLY 
MACHINES FOR 
OTHER WORK 


On small diameter work not exceeding 1%” (round bar) 
1%” (square bar) or 1%” (hex bar), the Oster No. 601 
“RAPIDUCTION” Lathe is used on a wide variety of bar 
and chucking operations with efficiencies comparable to 
more complicated, higher priced machines. 


In numerous instances, manufacturers have purchased 
batteries of the Oster No. 601 “RAPIDUCTION” Lathe 
chiefly to release their automatics for other work demand- 


ing that type of equipment. 


Furthermore, the manually controlled, six position turret 
and the SIMPLIFIED construction and use of the No. 601 
“RAPIDUCTION” Lathe speeds up training of new oper- 
ators, thereby releasing more highly skilled operators for 
other work. 


Complete details describing all the advantages of the 
No. 601 machine are quickly available. The form below 
offers you a quick, easy way to ask for this information. 


THE OSTER MFG. CO. + 2037 East Gist St, Cleveland, Ohio 


Rush, by return mail copies of Catalog No. 27-A 
which contains full description and detailed illustra- 
tions of No. 601 Turret Lathe. 





12-foot breast wheel, and _ two-thirds 
hematite and one-third New Jersey mag- 
netite were employed in the first charge. 
The furnace was kept continuously in 
blast for six months, and produced 52 
tons of iron in the record week of its 
first campaign. 

Anthracite furnaces multiplied rapidly 
once the commercial possibilities of 
smelting with this fuel had been estab- 
lished. The Crane company employing 
ores from nearby hematite and limonite 
deposits supplemented with rich magne- 
tite ores from northern New Jersey erect- 
ed five additional furnaces within the 
next three decades, one in 1842, one in 
1846, two in 1850 and one in 1867. 


The Allentown Co., the Lehigh Val- 
ley Iron Co., and the Thomas Iron Co., 
which David Thomas established in 1855 
all sprang up in this general locality, and 
a 40-mile long region extending from 
Pottstown and Reading to the conflu- 
ence of the Lehigh with the Delaware 
at Easton, Pa., became for a time the 
country’s most productive pig iron pro- 
ducing area, coming to be known in the 
trade as the Philadelphia area, the name 
still applied to it as a steel producing 
district. 


Coal Substituted for Charcoal 


The scope of this article does not per- 
mit of more than a hasty sketch of 
the subsequent development of the 
American’ iron industry. Anthracite 
stacks began to multiply in the earlier 
charcoal ironmaking regions, and tower- 
ing iron jacketed furnaces with steam 
driven blowing engines soon entirely sup- 
plemented the truncated pyramids of 
stone—most of them, following the Revo- 
lution, capped by noblike chimneys— 
that had served the country so well 
while it was coming into being. Never- 
theless, the charcoal iron furnace was 
not done. It migrated westward and 
southward and came into being wherever 
there was plenty of wood for charcoal 
and good ore. It no longer was depend- 
ent entirely on water power to drive the 
blowing engines and the later furnaces 
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often were equipped with hot blast 
stoves, and had two, sometimes four or 
six tuyeres. But where conditions were 
propitious it continued to thrive. 
During the railroad building era the 
charcoal iron industry supplied cast iron 
car wheels, while anthracite and, later, 
coke-fueled furnaces were making pig 
iron for puddling into wrought iron for 
rails. Charcoal iron boiler plates and 
boiler tubes also held the fort in the 


Ironmaster's mansion of Warwick fur- 
naces on French creek near Pottstown, 
Pa. 





railroad market. The coming of gas and 
municipal water supply system, called 
for cast-iron pipe, also lamp posts, and 
there was likewise a demand of no small 
proportions for ornamental iron work 
much of which was supplied by the 
charcoal furnaces. The demand that 
its product commanded for car wheels, 
however, was the one about which all 
other demands revolved; just as the rail- 
roads’ need for rails created the key de- 
mand for wrought iron. The charcoal 
furnaces alone, during this period, could 
produce consistently iron of sufficiently 
good quality for car wheels. In 1890 
more charcoal iron was made in the coun- 
try than in any other previous year. 
Michigan was one of the big producing 
states. 

It took nothing less than open-hearth 
practice of steelmaking and metallurgi- 
cal control to finally shove the charcoal 
furnace industry aside. 





Transparent Coat.ng 
Protects Metal Items 


A new transparent protective coating 
for metal and ceramic surfaces, devel- 
oped recently by Ault & Wiborg Corp., 
Cincinnati, is reported to reduce rejects 
due to rust, surface scratches, shop wear- 
ing, grease and dirt. Known as Protektol 
stripping lacquer, it permits visual in- 
spection of the coated parts. 

The plastic base coating is said to be 
particularly applicable to highly polished 
surfaces such as flat sheets, molds, irregu- 
lar shapes, dies and bearings—offering 
protection during handling, fabrication, 
shipping, storage and installation. 

In application, the liquid is sprayed, 
brushed, dipped or roller coated; then 
air dried to leave a flexible glass-clear 
coating of from 0.001 to 0.0015-inch. 








One gallon when sprayed to a thickness 
of one mil, will cover approximately 250 
square feet of surface, according to the 
company. Drying time of the material 
at 200 degrees Fahr. is 6 to 8 minutes. 

To remove the coating, it is necessary 
merely to lift one edge with the finger- 
nail and peel, or blow off with an air jet. 
Degree of adhesion to the part protected 
is controlled to eliminate possibility of 
accidental removal. 

Water and sunproof, the coating is not 
affected by most greases and oils. There 
is no deterioration or cracking at tem- 
peratures between 0 and 200 degrees 
Fahr. The coating also is available in 
colors. 

After being removed from the article 
it protects, the lacquer may be returned 
and reduced to liquid form again, the 
company reports. 


Westinghouse Publishes 
New Spectrum Chart 


Every part of the electromagnetic spec- 
trum, of practical significance, is analyzed 
in detail in a new 7-color wall chart re- 
cently published by the! Westinghouse Re- 
search Laboratories, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Approximately 30 x 40 inches in size, 
the chart is printed on heavy white cloth 
and is bound at top and bottom in %- 
inch black-enameled wooden rods. Em- 
phasis is placed on uses of each kind of 
radiation. In addition, spectral terms are 
carefully and simply defined. Charts 
are available for $2 each. 
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We're looking for manufacturers who 
are in a fighting mood... who are battling 
to move tons of equipment with which to 
crush the Axis ... who are tackling the yy } 
toughest job American industry ever faced. 

For those men we have a message. It is 
simply this: 


We build tough locomotives. They can stand up under the knoek- 
down, drag-out schedules it’s going to take to win this war. Right now 
Plymouth Locomotives are hauling essential materials for the Victory 
program ... are taking punishment and asking for more. They are avail- 
able in accordance with the war production planning of our Government. 
We are on a war schedule. That’s our job. If your job is on a 


similar schedule, let’s pull together. 


PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Division of THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH + OHIO * U.S.A. 
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In the maintenance shops of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road at Battle Creek, Michigan, a Type HD-247218-A 
Box Furnace, as shown, is used for the critical 
drawing of engine springs and other parts. Other 
Hevi Duty furnaces are used for carburizing, hard- 
ening and subsequent heat treating. The flexibil- 
ity and accuracy of these furnaces have done much 
to keep rolling stock maintenance at a low cost. 
SEND FOR BULLETINS HD 341 and 441 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 








THIS COUNTRY IS AT WAR. It 
may strike you as entirely unnecessary 
and even redundant to have a speaker 
start an address with that statement, 
but if you had handled the quantities 
of interviews and correspondence which 
I have since Pearl Harbor in which 
it was evident that this fact was making 
no particular impression, you would 
understand why I started in this man- 
ner. 

I reiterate, this courtry is at war. It 
is not merely at war; it is at war to pre- 
vent you from becoming a slave. There 
has been altogether too much disposi- 
tion to take the attitude: “Oh yes, we 
are at war: and oh yes, we must win the 
war, but that has nothing to do with 
me, personally.” The hell it hasn't! 
Maybe you are willing to spend the 
rest of your life with a gestapo agent 
showing you where to dig, but I cer- 
tainly am not. 

We must win this war regardless of 
what it may cost any individual either 
in money, life or property. That is a 
serious statement, and its implications 
are not pleasant. However, it is a fact 
which we must all face squarely for the 
only alternative is virtual slavery. The 
trouble is that too many individuals 
have refused to recognize that there is 
no alternative choice. They want to 
win the war, but at no cost to them- 
selves. It can’t be done. 


We are going to win this war. The 
American people will not fail when it 
comes to a showdown. We have the 
man-power, and it is the right kind of 
stuff to do the job. If this were just 
back in the times of the Crusades when 
opposing armies lined up, and each in- 
dividual picked out somebody on the op- 
posite side that he thought he could 
lick, and they went to it with a multi- 
plicity of more or less personal combats, 
we would probably end this thing in a 
hurry. 

But a modern war is not won that 
way. Individual battles are won by 
tanks, airplanes, guns and ammunition, 
and the commander who has the pre- 
ponderance in those respects generally 
comes out on top. 

In other words, individual hattles are 
largely won behind the lines. The 
goods have to be produced and they 
have to be transported to the places 
where they can be used to advantage. 

In order to produce the vast quan- 
tities reeded for modern warfare, it 
requires raw materials, and particular- 
ly metals, in previously unheard of 
quantities. We have always had a more 
or less smug self-complacency that this 
country was the one most blessed with 





From a paper presented at the 1942 Grand 
Rapids convention of the American Electro- 
platers’ Society. 
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natural resources and that we could 
always get anything we wanted. It 
is difficult to change that viewpoint. 
However, we are in for a rude awaken- 
ing. 

The plain facts are that we haven't 
enough copper, aluminum, nickel, 
chromium, rubber, wool, steel, and a lot 
of other materials. About the only 
things in which we really have a surplus 
are gold, silver, cotton and wheat. So 
far we have enough lead and zinc. 

Faced with the fact that there is not 


Aluminum: Not enough for a long 
time to come. 

Rubber: Not enough and with poor 
chance that synthetic will arrive in time. 

Copper: Not enough and with little 
or practically no chance there ever will 
be. 

Tin: Not enough and with little or 
practically no chance of betterment. 

Chromium: Very tight, however, the 
Montana ores may provide sufficient 
chromic acid by the end of this year, 
althouch this does not help ferro chrome 


WAR... 


and the electroplating industry 


By W. W. McCORD 


Chief of Electroplating Section, Consumers’ Durable Goods Branch 


War Production Board, Washington 


sufficient material of any given kind 
to meet all needs, there is no option 
left but to use what materials are needed 
for war purposes and then if there is 
any left over to use that to the best pos- 
sible advantage in other ways. 

I don’t suppose there is a single per- 
son who wou'd take issue with that 
general statement. 

The trouble is thet wen the appli- 
cation of the general privcipal hits us 
personally, too many of us forget it and 
think ovly of the personal angle. 

I suppose that at least once a day I 
am asked in confidence whether these 
supposed shortages are just somebody's 
crazy figures. If I succeed in noth- 
ing else today, let me get the true pic- 
ture about that over to you. 

This picture has been changing so fast 
that today’s figures mean nothing to- 
morrow. A situation is analyzed in 
the light of everts as they then appear, 
and then something like the fall of 
Singapore occurs, and the picture is 
completely changed in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways. The figures on which you 


were given information are just plain 
screwy, in view of developmets. 

So when I say to you that the short- 
ages are real and not the figment of 
anyone’s imagination, that is probably 
an understatement. 


Let’s run over them. 


materially. 

Cadmium: Not nearly enough to take 
care of war demands. and many speci- 
fications have had to be changed. 

Nickel: Not nearly enough and with 
practically no hope that there ever will 
be. 

That does not leave very much for 
any plater except war work. 

He still has gold, silver, lead and 
zinc with which to plate for civilian 
usage. So far, we still have p'enty of 
go'd, silver and lead. We also have 
been able to meet a!l demands in zinc 

You have gold and silver for ordinary 
usage and not much else. Immediately 
the cry is raised that they are too expen- 
sive. Now vet this point. We haven't 
a free market. Prices are pegged and 
they are pegged on a relationship which 
existed before the war. This is no in- 
dication of what their 
would be if a free market existed. It 
is entirely artificial at this time not tak- 
int into effect the changes caused by 
the war. I sincerely believe that if 
a free market existed, and all the op- 
posing elements allowed to compete for 
each individual metal, you would be 
surprised to find that a pound of nickel 
or tin would probably command a high- 
er price than a pound of gold or silver 
We need and can use the nickel or tin 


relationship 
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but we have a great surplus of gold and 
silver for which we have no immediate 
need. 

Our ideas regarding values are so 
fixed that it is extremely difficult for us 
to appreciate this change. It is not 
that gold and silver have become less 
valuable but that due to extraordinary 
circumstances, tin and nickel have be- 
come infinitely more valuable. So when 
you are told that you cannot use what 
seems to you an inconsequential amount 
of tin or nickel or something else, you 
just stop and ask yourself whether you 
would want to use it if you had to pay 
the pound price in gold. Furthermore, 
when you consider gold or silver as a 
covering, do not do it with the old re- 
lationship in your minds, but with the 
realization that actually you may be 
using a cheaper metal than nickel or 
tin. This is the economic side, but the 
really important one is that your country 








needs that nickel or tin, and if you are 
going to remain a free man, it must 
have it. 

Perhaps you are not as constricted 
regarding civilian usage as you think 
vou are, provided you will get over 
some of your preconceived ideas re- 
garding values, but you are still pretty 
constricted. Unfortunately, collar values 
still exist, and I recognize that people 
who buy things pay in dollars and 
they will not buy if the article costs 
too much according to their former sense 
of values. So while you may be able to 
use some gold and silver, where former- 
ly it was not even considered, particu- 
larly as time goes on and the demand 
for any kind of goods increases, neces- 
sarily its usage will be limited. 

In other words, you may continue to 
do a little plating in special fields for 
civilian consumption, but it will not be 
of any great magnitude. Gold, silver, 





Armature 


THIS SETUP shows how infra-red 
lamps cut armature baking time to one- 
third the former time in a small indus- 
trial repair shop. Here radiant drying 


lamps reduced the drying time for 12- 
inch armatures from 18 to 5 hours. The 
setup consists of 123 infra-red Westing- 
house 250-watt reflector drying lamps 
arranged in tubular form in two equal 
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““Baker”’ 





adjustable banks. Each bank is support- 
ed from the roof on barn door slides, 
which permit the lamps to be adjusted 
to the proper distance from the armature 
surface. Three 10-kilowatt sections, each 
consisting of eight groups of 5 lamps, 
permit 3 armatures to be baked simul- 
taneously or individually. Temperatures 
range between 240-260 degrees Fahr. 


zinc and lead plating may even become 
more popular than in the past. How- 
ever, nobody will get rich on the amount 
that will be done for civilian purposes 

That -leaves war work. I am not ge- 
ing into detailed discussion of the par- 
ticular applications of plating in mili- 
tary usage. 

The plating trade is lucky. As soon 
as I sit down, about a hundred men will 
jump to their individual feet and say, 
“What do you mean lucky, when my 
plant is shut down?” The statement 
still stands. Individually, you may be 
unfortunate, and that may continue 
without much hope for you, but the 
fact remains that the plating trade as 
a whole is lucky. They have lots of 
work to do and will continue to have 
it for the duration. 


I can point out plenty of industries 
that were told to stop entirely their form- 
er system of manufacture and to go 
out and find something to do for war 
purposes. Nobody has told you to stop 
plating. 
cannot plate with certain metals for cer- 


They have told you that you 


tain purposes, but so long as you stay 
away from those prohibited areas, you 
can continue to plate. Also there is a 
very large volume of war plating to be 
done, and if you are able to get enough 
of it, you can continue your previous 
type of manufacturing without essential 
change, as was necessary with so many 
industries. 

Now that distinctly does not mean 
that every individual plater is going to 
be able to go along just as he always 
did and have plenty of work. There 
simply is not enough work to go around, 
and when there isn’t enough for every- 
body, someone is bound to get hurt. 

What Percentage Will Remain in the 
Plating Business? To arrive at that per- 
centage, we must know how much war 
plating there is going to be. I have al- 
ready told you that today’s figures mean 
nothing tomorrow as far as totals to be 
produced are concerned. Added to that 
is the difficulty that articles which are 
specified for a plated finish today may 
not be so specified tomorrow. They are 
coated with a given metal, and the sup- 
ply of that metal becomes inadequate 
or progressively tighter, and it becomes 
necessary to find places where it can be 
eliminated. Specifications are changed 
and something else is substituted. Vice 
versa, some materials become scarce and 
another material is substituted, but the 
latter material has to be protected 
against corrosion, so a plate is added. 
The steel cartridge case is a good illus- 
tration of this. 

The picture changes rapidly. All | 
can say has to be in very general terms 
and subject to change without notice 

(Please turn to Page 113) 
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From automo- VAR a 
biles to shells! Change | i \ hee 
over QUICK — and then WE, | 
UP your production 
again and again. That 
way Victory lies. 


With the development of adequate equipment designed and refined ex- 
pressly for the purpose, the cold sawing of metal figures more and more 
prominently in the lift that is being imparted to the nation’s war effort. 
Motch & Merryweather Cold Sawing Machines have already cut many 
millions of shell slugs with uniform accuracy, with square ends, without 
burr or scrap, at new and tremendous top speeds. The installing of Motch 
& Merryweather Cold Saws has invariably brought about an exceedingly 
swift transition from peace-time to war-time production. Their ability to 
“take it’’ every hour in the week, month after month, has jumped the out- 
put of munitions in a degree impossible to estimate. Ask for our bulletin. 
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The No. 3 (shown here) is 
adaptable to multiple cut- 
ting. Fixtures can be sup- 
plied for cutting up to 14 
pieces of 1” round stock. 


Motch & Merryweather Seg- 
mental Saw Blades have defin- 


THE MOTCH & MERRYWEATHER MACHINERY COMPANY itely set new standards of 


Penton Building ; . Cleveland, Ohio 


speed, precision and endurance. 
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- to save electrode material 
- to keep down your costs 

- to speed welding work 

- to help win the war 


LIKE the sick man who took two pills 
because he reasoned that if ove pill was 
good for him, then two would be twice as 
good, there are many users of welding 
who put too much metal in their welds. 
Like the sick man, they probably reason 
that if a certain amount of weld metal 
assures a certain strength, then more 
welding will provide greater strength. 
They fail to realize—both the sick man 
and the “overwelders”—that overdoses 
are not only wasteful but may actually 
weaken instead of strengthen. 

Now, more than ever before, should 
“overwelding” be avoided. Our winning 
the war depends on getting the greatest 
possible production of war equipment in 
the fastest possible time and by applying 
every ounce of war-essential materials 
and labor with greatest possiblé-efficiency, 
which means least possible waste. 

Welding being employed so extensive- 
ly and being so vital to fast production 
of ships, planes, tanks, guns and other 
ordnance, it must be used with greatest 
possible effectiveness. Thus “overweld- 
ing” must be avoided for that simply 
wastes the operator's time as well as weld 
metal. 

The logic of using just the proper 
amount of welding and no more is ob- 
vious. For example, if only 1 per cent of 
last year’s production of welding elec- 
trodes went into overwelding, the total 
waste of electrode metal—which could 
have been applied to other or additional 
production—was 3,156,430 pounds! 

How can you tell when the amount of 














welding is right for the job and that you 
are rot committing the crime of over- 
welding? The following method will 
prove helpful as a guide in checking 
weld dimersions to meet designed 
strength requirements. 

Assume a plate to which a bar or strap 
is welded, as in Fig. 1, with direct ten- 
sion, no bending or eccentric loadings to 
result in shear on the beads. The load 
is known and dimensions of the plate are 
known. 

If we let: P load 
S stress in pounds per 
square inch in the plate 
t = thickness of plate 
andb = width of plate 

Then...P = S X t X b. 

The structural code permits 13,600 
pounds per square inch in shear on throat 
area. The load value of a 1-inch fillet 
weld in longitudinal shear is 9600 pounds 
per lineal inch with shielded-arc elec- 
trodes (0.707 x 13,600 = 9600). With 
other types of electrodes, load values will 
be lower. 

Two beads of equal length and size 


a 


“OVERWELDING” 


By C. M. TAYLOR 


Vice President 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Cleveland 


equal to plate thickness are used in Fig. 
1; consequently, the total bead capacity 
is 2 X t X 9600 pounds per lineal inch. 
Since load equals S X t X b, the effective 
length of weld per side will be 
SxXtxXb SXb 
or 
2x +t xX 9600 2 X 9600 
As an example, assume that S equals 
16,000 pounds per square inch unit stress. 
16,000 X b 
Then —————— = 0.833 b 
2 X 9600 


If unit stress in the plate is expressed in 
Kips (1000 pounds) per square inch, 
multiply this by plate width (inches) and 
divide by 19.2 to obtain effective length 
of bead per side. If L equals effective 
length of bead each side and K equals 
Kips, then 





The tabulation Table I, which may be 
extended, is an example: The same meth- 
od can be used for estimating effective 





TABLE I—Effective Length of Bead, Each Side 


Plate Width 


Values of “L” 


(b) Unit Stress in Plate—Kips (K) 


VP Ono, 
RARE 
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TABLE Il—Length of Bead (Shorter) in Equal Leg Angles 


Length of Bead—Inches 


Unit Stress in Angle—Kips 


14 16 
1.94 2.22 
2.93 3.33 
3.38 4.44 





TABLE II— Bead Length at 20,000 P.S.I. Stress 


Distances Bead 
to Center of 


Gravity 
Size of Angle 


mos 


Skog 
BRErsaee 


x 

ee 
SOHO HOLE 
ager 
$9019 )0 0 


Load 


(Kips) Length Beads 
*L, = Le 


2 
0.59 
0.64 
0.72 
0.84 
0.89 
1.09 
1.14 


1.18 


*It is usual to make this bead somewhat smaller in size than “t”, and therefore 
longer than indicated above, because of shape of angle edge. 
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NEW ENGLAND GRINDING MACHINE BUILDER 
IREVENTS “BOTTLE-NECKS” WITH CLEVELAND 


Sr AUTOMATICS =; 2 
eo 
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A large grinding machine builder in New England 
recently installed a battery of Cleveland Single Spindle Auto- 
matics in his production line to speed up building of his 
own machines, at present mostly absorbed by the aircraft in- 
samy. Results of this installation have been gratifying and 
nd “Bottle-necks” have been broken, produc- 
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OK On ARRIVAL... 


THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW CO., 2917 EAST 79th STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


@ In keeping with our policy of 
constant improvement of product, 
we have also developed a better 
container... Of natural tan, virgin 
kraft board, reinforced, broad 
stitched, this package will stand 
constant rough handling... The 
label is not only handsome, but 
you can read with a minimum of 


effort just what is in the carton. 


® Practical shipping containers 
have been selected to get the goods 
to you in the same fine condition 
as leaving the factory... All wood 
cases and corrugated cartons are 
scientifically re-enforced with 


steel ties of latest design... 


Keg heads are machine nailed. 
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TABLE IV—Bead Length for Various Joint Types 
Type of Throat Area, Unit Stress Size of 
Joint One Bead Lbs./Sq. In. Bead 
oO kes 0.707 t 1 K = Unit Stress in bK 
Kips in bar = “So 
a San *Ss 1 = effective length 
t b (1000) one bead 
aK 
Fig. 4 0.707 t 1 K = Unit Stress in i= 
Kips . 
a = length of leg 
Fig. 5 tb L L 
tb ~ Sb 
os a v2tb v2L V2 L 
2 tb ~ Sb 
0.707 t b 1.414 1.414 L 
— t me: 
Fig. 7 v3tb 2L 2L 
v3 tb v8 8 b 
0.865 t b 1.153 L 1.153 L 
tb ow . ae 
Fig. 8 v2t1 2L 2L 
: 2v2t1 2v281 
0.707 t 1 0.707 L 0.707 L 
ti a a 
Fig. 9 .. vsti 2L 2L 
3 2v3t1 2vV381 
0.865 t 1 0.576 L 0.576 L 
ti Si 
TABLE V—Bead Data 
Type of Volume Unit Stress Ratio of Unit Volume for Ratio of 
Joint of Bead in Bead Stresses in Same Unit Volumes 
Bead Stress in for Same 
Bead Stress 
4 t? b L 1 t? b 1 
v3 tb v3 
Fig. 11 vb _Vv2L V2 or 1.414 t? b 173 or v3 
2 t b 
Fig. 12 ..... v3 t? b 2L 2v3 ai 2v3 t? b 2 
2 Btb 3 3 
1.1153 
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lengths of beads for joining angles to 
plate as in Fig. 2, where the legs of the 
angle are equal. If t equals thickness 
and a equals length of leg, then the area 
A is approximately: 

A= 


Since the ft? may be dropped and still 


2ta t’ 


retain an ample margin of safety, the 
area becomes 2 ta. Load is, therefore, 
2ta X S. Assuming bead capacity ast * 
9600 and calculating bead length as out- 
lined for Fig. 1, 
2ta X S aS 
= total bead length 
4800 


we have: 


t X 9600 
In angle connections of the type shown 
in Fig. 2, it is customary to proportion 
the beads inversely as their distance from 
the center of gravity. Therefore, in pro- 
portioning the two beads, the shorter 
bead (at toe of angle) will be one-third 
of the total bead length since the distance 
from the center of gravity to the heel of 
the angle is 1/34. The shorter bead will 

then be: 
l aS 

x 


3 4800 14,400 14.4 
As an example, again assume that S$ 


95 ak 


equals 16,000 pounds per square inch 
unit stress. Then 
1X aX 16 


14.4 


shorter bead will be 
l.lla (a being length of 


leg ) 
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This is for uvit stress of 16,000 pounds 
per square inch in angle. Using the 
more geveral expression for length of the 
short bead, we should have: 


2a K aK 


anaes 3 couniamne GE cite 


3 9600 14.4 


The short bead of a 3-inch angle with 
18,000 pounds per square inch unit 
stress, welded as in Fig. 2, would be: 

18 
8 X ——— = 3.75 inches. 
14.4 

The longer bead would, of course, be 
twice the shorter or 7.5 inches. 

Thus aK/14.4 expressed as a general 
statement becomes: Multiply unit stress 
in angle in Kips by length of leg and 
divide by 14.4 to obtain length of shorter 
bead. The longer bead is twice this 
value. 

Table II illustrates how tabulations of 
bead lengths for angles may be made 
quickly. 

Obviously a less approximate method 
would be to use the dimensio~s of the 
angle as given by the steel manufacturers. 
Table III gives data for eight sizes of 
angles. It is based on a unit stress in the 
angle of 20,000 pounds per square inch, 


a figure used merely because of the ease 
with which values at other stresses may 
be obtained. Thus at 18,000 pounds per 
stuare ivch stress, the bead length is 
18,000/20,000 or nine-tenths of the 
length given in Table III. 

Other interesting data may be worked 
out on the same basis—i.e., uniform stress 
distribution. Assume a plate of breadth b 
and thickness ¢ transmitting a load. Then 
for the same unit stress in the plate the 
data given in Table V are true. 


Rotor Tocl Co. Launches 
**Keep’Em Running’’ Plan 


Rotor Tool Co., Cleveland, announces 
an extensive campaign to help the war 
effort by helping users of air-driven and 
high cycle electric grinders, buffers, sand- 
ers and drills of all makes to care for 
these vital industrial tools so that they 
will operate at maximum efficiency and 
have maximum working life. 


This plan, as explained by H. P. 
Bailey, president, has been worked out to 
cover all phases of maintenance and con- 
servation of these tools under difficult 
wartime conditions. 

Included in the plan are large shop 
posters carrying “Maintenance Tips”— 





Blackout and Shatter Screen 





THIS BLACKOUT and shatter screen developed by Research Products Corp., Madison, 

Wis., according to repeated tests, both blacks out lighted windows and arrests flying 

glass during air raids. It actually is a porous blanket made up of 16 layers of black 

flameproof expanded fiber and 4 layers of light-colored expanded fiber mounted in 

‘a light wooden frame. This construction is said to allow air created by bomb con- 
cussions to pass through, yet stopping the broken glass 


each “tip” being emphasized by a car- 
toon; booklets entitled, “Keep ‘em Run- 
ning” which go into more detail than the 
posters, for%the special benefit of main- 
tenance men; detailed information on re- 
pair parts and their use; and personal 
calls by company service engineers on 
maintenance men to deliver the forego- 
ing material, and to confer with and ad- 
vise maintenance men regarding the par- 
ticular problems which they are encoun- 
tering. If a service man discovers that 
a maintenance man lacks proper equip- 
ment—a tachometer for instance—he will 
bring this to the attention of the manage- 
ment before he leaves the user's plant. 


Posters and booklets on pneumatic 
tools—in each case carrying the slogan 
“Keep ‘em Running”—already are avail- 
able. 

The second phase of the plan, cov- 
ering high cycle electrically driven tools 
is just being completed. Posters and 
booklets on this phase—carrying the slo- 
gan “Keep ’em Producing”—will be avail- 
able very soon. 

The booklet on pneumatic tool main- 
tenance is 8% x 11 inches in size and 
has 12 pages carrying diagrams, instruc- 
tion drawings and emphasizing cartoons 
which make the brief, clear instructions 
just so much more understandable. Sub- 
jects covered include: Lubrication; im- 
portance of clean air; how to deal with 
moisture; care and renewal of blades; 
ball bearings; end plates; governors; safe- 
ty rules; what to do when starting a new 
tool, and what to do if a tool loses power. 


Electro-Deposited Copper 
Keeps War Plants Going 


Five-Thousands of an inch of electro- 
deposited copper plating averted re- 
cently a threatened shortage of electric 
power in the busy Boston war produc- 
tion area, the Electroplating Division, 
E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, revealed. 

A vertical steam turbine in a local 
power plant developed a bad “chatter” 
forcing a shut down. The stoppage 
came as producers were increasing 
their demands for electric power. 

Investigation showed the shaftway 
running throuzh the center of the tur- 
bine’s rotating field had worn so the 
rotating field did not fit snugly enough 
on the 35-ton shaft. Upon a sugges- 
tion the “chatter” was eliminated by 
building up the shaftway with an elec- 
tro-deposition of copper. A deposit 
varying from two to five-thousandths 
of an inch did the job, and the turbine 
was ready for service in about 24 hours. 

Representatives of the Trement Old 
Colony Plating Co., Boston, plated the 
shaftway with the aid of Du Pont’s 
Electroplating Division. 
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GAS helped make this bomb! 


Down over the spot where the sub’s periscope showed 
itself just a minute before goes a bomb, dropped by 
one of our patrol planes off the Atlantic coast. And 
another Nazi submarine is off the list. 

Gas helped make that bomb . . . for heat treating of 
bombs and shell cases—just as with parts for tanks and 
airplanes and armorplate for ships—is highly important 
as a step in manufacture for war. Without Gas, today’s 
production pace . . . and the uniformity of quality 
demanded . . . could never be maintained. 

Every one of the Gas industry's resources today is bent 
on one thing only—a speedy victory for the United Na- 
tions. All the experience, research and engineering 
knowledge gained by this great industry in the last five, 
ten, twenty years is being made available to American 
industry in its swift conversion to war production. 

The same experience is available to you in your own 
plant. Why not make the most of it? If your problem 
is to get the utmost efficiency from Gas equipment used 
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for heating metals . . . if you have to adapt present 
equipment to do a different job in this armament race 
. . » let Gas engineering help you to accomplish the 
desired result. 

Call your Gas company today. It stands ready to 


help in any way possible. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
120 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


rue TREND ISTE 
FOR ALL 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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SPEEDING DELIVERIES 


.... by use of unit packages and 
mechanized handling equipment 


By C. M. GODFREY 
Clark Tructractor Division 
Clark Equipment Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








DELIVERIES are of paramount im- 
portance these days, and many com- 
panies are desperately seeking ways to 
multiply man-power, speed production 
and increase all-around efficiency. Since 
the majority of commodities, despite the 
progress that has been made in produc- 
tion methods, still are packaged for old- 
fashioned hand-labor movement instead 
of for modern mechanized movement, 
packaging and handling offer a fertile 
field for further increases in efficiency. 
The possibilities of unit packaging and 
mechanical handling are receiving in- 
creasing attention in this connection. 

Reducing manual handling will greatly 
increase efficiency in many plant depart- 
ments including receiving, warehousing, 


of standard packages for materials, parts 
and finished products (with the use of a 
machine for handling these packages 
quickly and economically, speeds deliv- 
eries, releases men for production work, 
eliminates many damage claims and split 
shipments, lowers handling costs, and 
makes inventory easier. 

Since the packaging of incoming ma- 
terial or parts is usually undertaken with 
the object of increasing the efficiency of 
the production step, the production man- 
ager should determine the character of 
the package. In the construction of the 
package he must take into consideration 
the shape and weight of each unit as well 
as many other factors. He may build 
several different experimental packages 





processing and shipping. The adoption before he obtains one that is suitable for 


Fig. 1—Coil springs of any size are awkward to handle. But by making up this unit 
package 182 large coil springs are assembled into a package that is easily handled and 
shipped. Flanged sheet steel top and bottom sections hold spring ends in place. Rein- 
forcing boards enable steel straps to be applied with sufficient tension to hold all 
springs tightly in place. Boards also space bottom off floor sufficiently to allow forks 
of truck to slide under for lifting 
Fig. 2—Three dimensional bends in these exhaust tubes make them difficult to handle 
The method worked out employs steel straps to hold them on skids. This permits 
almost 400 to be moved as a single unit 
Fig. 3—Axle assemblies are an especially awkward type of product because there are 
no flat sides. However, by use of spacer frames, nine axle assemblies are made into 
a single unit that can be handled conveniently by power truck. Steel straps hold 
the package together 
Fig. 4—Old and new packaging methods. Left shows radiators packaged individually 
in cartons. Right shows double-faced pallet with 16 radiators assembled on it by steel 
wire and hand strapping. This new multiple-trip folding box eliminates much damage 
that formerly occurred with the older packaging method 
Fig. 5—Here 70 carburetors are packed per layer, six layers being steel strapped to a 
skid to make up a single unit for handling and shipping. Thus 420 carburetors can 
be loaded or unloaded on truck or freight car in a single operation. Note edges of 
intermediate sections as well as top and bottom sections are reinforced with metal 
straps to absorb wear at exposed points 
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This manufacturer of precision parts—many for 
guns and aircraft—requires metal cleaners with 
extraordinarily high standards of performance. The 
extremely close tolerances to which the parts are 
held—plus the imperative demand for maximum 
output made the choice of cleaner important. 


Pennsalt Cleaners meet the rigid requirements 
of this plant with notable success. The operations 
were:—The unusually thorough and uniform re- 
moval of oil and buffing compound from steel and 
zinc necessary before chrome plating . . . the strip- 
ping of hard chrome plate from steel, with the 
positive assurance of no injury to the steel surface 
...and the heavy-duty cleaning of steel prior to 
cadmium plating. 


The illustration above shows machine gun bar- 


















Prominent Manufacturer of 
Tools, Gauges, Machines and Specialty Parts 
reduces rejects— increases production—cuts costs 


with PENNS ALT 
CLEANERS 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MAN U/F 


TURING C 









rels being cleaned. Pennsalt Cleaner is used to clean 
new barrels before chrome plating and, in recon- 
ditioning barrels, to strip chrome from the steel 
before replating. 


In all their exacting duties Pennsalt Cleaners 
have an outstanding record. Here it is:— Increased 
production because of fewer rejects . . 
in cleaning costs . . . smoother plating surfaces and 
more efficient stripping, through better conductivity. 


.a reduction 


A test in your plant under your own conditions 
will show you why Pennsalt Cleaners have won 
the confidence and endorsement of so many manu- 
facturers in a wide range of metal cleaning opera- 
tions. An experienced technical staff is at your 
service for information or advice, without obliga- 
tion. Or write fully to our Pennsalt Cleaner 
Division, Dept. 5. 
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1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + ST.LOUIS + PITTSBURGH + WYANDOTTE + TACOMA 























TO EXECUTIVES: 


NOW YOU CAN HELP 





The Treasury’s decision 
to increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 
resulted from numerous 
recucsts by purchasers who asked the 
Opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 

This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds. 
Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year. 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year ia 
cither Series F or G, or in both series 
combined, is on the cost price, not on 
the maturity value. 


Save With... 


War Savings Bonds 


Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, cosporations, labor unions and 
other groups, as well as in the names 
of individuals. 

The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value. If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 
year; computed on the purchc<e price, 
compounded semiannually. 

The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 
paid semiannually by Treasury check. 

Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed now. Your bank or post 
office has full details. 
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Fig. 7—Castings steel strapped to skids make a unit package 
that is quickly loaded and unloaded at both shipping and 
receiving end. This reduces time transportation facilities are 
tied up at both ends, enables them to make more trips per day 


most requirements, and later he may 
find changes and improvements neces- 
sary. Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6, showing coil 
springs, exhaust tubes, axles, radiators and 
floor mats are examples of packages 
which can be developed for odd-shaped 
or hard-to-pack parts. 

The original design and construction 
of the unit package should be adaptable 
to the assembly line, but packages suit- 
able for assembly line operations may not 
meet requirements of the receiving and 
inspection departments. And those for 
freight cars may not be suitable for 
transport trucks. Slight changes in de- 
sign usually eliminate the objectionable 
features. 

The amount of material required daily 
tor production use may prove the decid- 
ing factor in limiting the size of the pack- 
age. However, it is entirely possible to 
construct a package which may be broken 
into several segments without requiring 
additional manual handling. This is usu- 
ally a multi-layer package, with each 
providing sufficient material for a speci- 
fied amount of time on the assembly line. 
In Fig. 5 are shown carburetors as packed 
during shipment and as unpacked ready 
to be taken to the assembly line. Note 
the “layer” construction of the packages 
shown here. 

The former method of packing auto- 
mobile clutches was to pack three in a 
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Fig. 6—Rubber mats can also cause handling difficulties. One 
way to solve them is to steel strap the mats on double-faced 
pallets as shown here. In this way, some 250 are handled by 
the fork truck as a single package 


carton. The modern “layer” method now 
employed in which about 160 clutches 
are packaged into one unit load, reduces 
handling operation and increases efficien- 
cy of both vendor and buyer. The pack- 
age is taken directly to the assembly line 
of the motor car or truck manufacturer, 
the emptied package is easily bundled for 
return to the vendor for many additional 
trips. This increases greatly the economy 




















of the packages. 

It is also possible, where several differ- 
ent items are shipped from one plant to 
another, to incorporate the various types 
of parts in one unit package, provided 
the matérial is delivered to the same 
point on the assembly line. This has ac- 
counted for much of the success of the 
unit package method in the automotive 
industry 





Coal-Tar Pitch Kills 
Magnesium Fires 


A product reported actually to extin- 
guish magnesium fires and bombs, instead 
of merely confining the fire, is announced 
by Waverly Petroleum Products Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Known as Speedi-Out, it operates by 
cutting off completely the supply of oxy- 
gen from the bomb. In a demonstration 
test at Wright Aeronautical Corp. recent- 
ly the product completely extinguished a 
magnesium fire bomb in 2 minutes, 53 
seconds. 

The product is a hard coal-tar pitch 
that is nonabrasive, noncorrosive and 
nontoxic. It has a 6/35 mesh with a 
softening temperature exceeding 300 de- 
grees Fahr. By extinguishing the fire 
instead of merely confining it, the manu- 


facturer points out, the product lessens 
damage to machines and other property 
Also, when dry, it can easily be chipped 
off and the machine or other property 
salvaged. 


Lessons in Aircraft 
Riveting for Schools 


Aircraft Riveting Fundamentals, by 
George E. ‘labraham; paner. 32 pages, 
8% x 10% inches: published by Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, for 50 cents. 

This is a simple manual for students 
learning to rivet aircraft parts, designed 
for school use. It is plentifully supplied 
with diagrams and concise instructions 
for procedure. Common mistakes are 


shown with methods of correction. 

Practical work is offered in a series 
of ten jobs to be executed by the student 
and checked by the instructor. 































Left, above, this is the equipment used in the sulphur determination described here. Right, 
photoelectric calorimeter used in the quick molybdenum determination 
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. . «+ for determining sulphur and molybdenum in alloy steels 


STEEL MILLS of this country are be- 
ing called upon to supply larger tonnages 
of steels than ever before for our war- 
time use. Plants that formerly produced 
enormous quantities of plain carbon steels 
are being revamped to furnish even larger 
amounts of the alloy steels of which 
tanks, destroyers and bombers “are made. 

The chemical laboratory is doing its 
bit for the program by furnishing faster, 
more accurate control analyses of these 
grades of steel. With recently devel- 
oped chemical procedures which are less 
time consuming, an analyst has a greater 
capacity for work and has more time 
for extra duties which are appearing 
every day. These methods for the deter- 
mination of sulphur and molybdenum 
have been in use for the past several 
years in the chemical laboratory of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. on all types 
of plain and alloy steels. They have 
proved their merit, checking accurately 
the results obtained by standard gravi- 
metric procedures, in addition to being 
far less time consuming. 

While no claim is made for originality 
in the following methods, some of the 
modifications and the manner of apply- 
ing these procedures to the control 
chemical laboratory may be of special 
interest. 

Sulphur in Steel: The combustion- 
oxidation method for determining sulphur 
in steel employs a combustion furnace 
and titration assembly known as _ the 
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By E. R. VANCE 
Chief Chemist 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Canton, O. 


Lecosulphur determination distributed by 
the Laboratory Equipment Co., Benton 
Harbor, Mich. It is the fastest method 
known to this laboratory for the deter- 
mination of sulphur in all types of steel, 
the result ‘being obtained within 2 min- 
utes after the steel has been weighed. 
The sulphur dioxide gas formed by the 
fusion of the steel sample in a stream of 
oxygen at 2100 degrees Fahr. is absorbed 
in a weak starch solution with potassium 
iodate solution. 

Solutions: No. 1 is hydrochloric acid 
solution of one part concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid to one part water. No. 2 is 
a starch solution consisting of 0.3-gram 
of wheat starch, 8.0 grams of potassium 
iodide in 1 liter of water. Make a thin 
paste of the wheat starch and a little 
water and stir into approximately 0.6- 
liter of boiling water. Cool, add the po- 
tassium iodide and dilute to 1 liter and 
shake well. 

Solution No. 3, the titrating solution, 
consists of 0.2-gram of potassium iodate, 
1.2 grams of potassium iodide, 0.2-gram 
of potassium hydroxide, in 1 liter of 
water. 

Procedure: A 1.0-gram sample of steel 
is weighed into a porcelain combustion 
boat, after which 0.1-gram of 30-mesh tin 


metal is sprinkled over the sample and 
the boat covered with a porcelain shield 
The titration vessel is filled to the 0.075- 
liter mark with the starch solution, to 
which is added 0.001-liter of hydrochloric 
acid (1 to 1) and a few drops of the potas- 
sium iodate titration solution to produce 
a blue color. 

The boat containing the sample is 
then placed in a combination furnace 
which is maintained at a temperature of 
2100 degrees Fahr. and an oygen flow 
of 2 liter per minute is introduced into 
the combustion tube. The oxygen and 
sulphur dioxide gas formed are lead 
through a plug of glass wool to remove 
iron oxide and then through a bubbling 
apparatus in the lower part of the starch- 
filled titration vessel where the gas stream 
is broken into minute bubbles for better 
absorption. 

As the sulphur dioxide gas is bubbled 
through the titration vessel, the blue 
color will fade and an additional amount 
of titration solution must be added to 
maintain the blue end point. When no 
further fading is noticed and the blue 
end point is permanent, a reading is taken 
from the burette and converted directly 
to sulphur, 0.001-liter being equal to 
0.001 per cent sulphur. 

Molybdenum in Steel: The increasing 
demand for molybdenum steels, as well 
as the popularity of recently simplified 
photoelectric colorimeters was responsible 
for an investigation to establish a meth 
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some wars are won ¢ 


before they start 


Victory may take time. But its foundations were laid long ago by the kind 
of thinking that has made American fighters and workers respected the 
world over. When, 17 years ago, men had developed, tested and perfected 
Preformed Wire Rope they were only following the American tradition of 
trying to do the job better. Preformed did not seem an urgent necessity, 
judged by the standards of 1924. But today, under war pressure, Govern- 
ment and Industry are demanding all the Preformed they can get — and 
more and more of it. Because, now, most men in the heavy industries 
realize that Preformed Wire Rope wears longer, speeds work, reduces 
accidents, cuts costs. And by lasting longer, Preformed saved enough 
steel in one year, for example, to build a striking force of more than 
500 tanks. Preformed Wire Rope was not planned for war. But it 
started years ago to help win it. 





ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR SUPPLIER 
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od which would be less time consuming, 
could maintain the close accuracy reces- 
sary in this type of control work and 
would eliminate human error in the use 
of a photoelectric colorimeter to deter- 
mine the amount of molybdenum present. 

Numerous modifications of the better 
known methods for molybdenum deter- 
mination were investigated and a new 
modified procedure developed. This 
method has been in use for the past 
two years and is far the most rapid 
known, consuming from 10 to 12 min- 
utes for a complete determination. The 
cost per determination is comparatively 
low since the chemicals used are of the 
ordinary type commonly found in the 
average laboratory. 

This procedure may easily be adopted 
by any control laboratory and should be 
particularly popular with the older type 
laboratory employing the wooden hoods, 
since the fire and explosion hazards en- 
countered in the use of perchloric acid 
are removed by the use of ordinary acids. 





Solutions: No. | is a nitric-sulphuric 
acid mixture consisting of 6.0 liters of 
water, 1.8 liters of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and 2.8 liters of concentrated nitric 
acid. 

No. 2 is a 1 to 5 hydrochloric acid solu- 
tion consisting of 5 liters of water and 1 
liter of concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
The third, a 5 per cent potassium-thiocy- 
anate solution consists of 1 liter of water 
and 50 grams of potassium-thiocyanate. 

No. 4 is a stannous chloride solution 
made of 500 grains of stannous chloride, 
0.4-liter of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. Dissolve the stannous chloride in 
the concentrated hydrochloric acid and 
then add 1.6 liters of water. 

Procedure: A 0.l-gram sample is 
weighed and transferred to a 0.200-liter 
Erlenmeyer flask. Then 0.006-liter of 
nitric acid and sulphuric acid mixture 
is used to dissolve it. After action ceases 
and the sample is in solution, the sides of 
the flask should be rinsed with approxi- 
mately 0.005-liter of water from a wash- 





‘Sewing’ Terne Plate 







































BIG STEEL stitchers, such as the one above, capable of operating at 295 stitches per 

| minute, are speeding the manufacture of many war-rushed products. In the illus- 

tration sections of floor furnace are being assembled by a Bostitch stitcher which 

forms its own staples from wire and drives them through plate, automatically clinch- 

ing them to pieces of 0.029-inch terne in a firm stitch. Photo by Coleman Lamp & 
Stove Co., Wichita, Kans. 





bottle. The contents of the flask are 
boiled for 1 minute. Then 0.030-liter of 
1 to 5 hydrochloric acid is added and the 
mixture brought to a boil, after which it 
is removed from the hot plate and placed 
in running water until cold. 


When cold, add 0.005-liter of the po- 
tassium-thiocyanate solution and shake. 
Then 0.050-titer of ether is added, fol- 
lowed by the addition of 0.010-liter of 
the stannous-chloride solution, which will 
reduce the iron to a colorless solution, 
leaving the reduced molybdenum as an 
orange-red color, the intensity depend. 
ing upon the amount present. 

The solution is immediately transferred 
to a separatory funnel which is stoppered 
and shaken vigorously, then allowed to 
settle until the ether and acid layers 
have separated. The lower acid layer 
should be drained and discarded and the 
remaining ether layer, containing the 
extracted molybdenum color, is trans- 
ferred into a 0.050-liter graduate. The 
ether solution is now transferred to a 
0.050-liter volumetric flask. Care should 
be taken that a few drops of acid solu- 
tion which might have entered the grad- 
uate are not poured into the volumetric 
flask. 
The solution should be diluted with 
ether to the 0.050-liter mark and then re- 
turned to the original 0.200-liter flask, 
which has previously been rinsed with 
ether and drained. The flask at this point 
should be shaken to insure uniform mix- 
ing. The matching cell from the photo- 
electric colorimeter should be filled with 
a portion of the ether solution which is 
used to rinse the cell, after which it 
should be discarded. The cell is now 
filled with the ether solution, placed in 
the colorimeter, a reading taken and con- 
verted to per cent molybdenum from a 
chart previously prepared. 





Notes: The above procedure is com- 
monly used to analyze samples contain- 
ing up to 0.50 to 0.60 per cent molyb- 
denum. Where the molybdenum present 
is in excess of this amount, a double por- 
tion of potassium thiocyanate and stan- 
nous chloride is used and the ether ex- 
tract transferred to a 0.100-liter volumet- 
ric Hask and diluted to the mark, the re- 
sult being multiplied by 2. 

In heats with higher percentages of 
molybdenum present a smaller sample 
may be used. 


The ether used to extract the molyb- 
denum color should be “U.S.P.” or 
“Purified” brands which require no spe- 
cial treatment before use. 

The Timken Laboratories use a Klett- 
Summerson photoelectric colorimeter, 
“Industrial Model,” which is manufac- 
tured by the Klett Mfg. Co., 179 East 
Eighty-seventh street, New York. This 
instrument employs a balanced circuit 
and is plugged direct!y into a 110-volt 
alternating-current line. 
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NITRALLOY, alloy-steel, produces the 
hardest steel surface known. By prolong- 
ing the life of vital machinery parts sub- 
ject to wear, fatigue and abrasion, 
NITRALLOY conserves steel, alloys, la- 
bor, shop capacity, transportation, fuel 
and power. 

In defense work, NITRALLOY and 
the Nitriding Process contribute to the 
effectiveness and stamina of planes, tanks, 
trucks, artillery, and marine equipment— 
as well as of the machine tools needed to 
produce this war equipment. 


A Typical NITRALLOY Analysis 
a a eh 0.35 
i ie 0 t's che es one é 6 goed 0.50 
EE os aan ds gis oe abbas 0.30 
Ce ie eau ee comede 1,00 
Ei sld spo cegtoseasedseevvs 1.00 
i I a Rey 0.25 


Nitrided NITRALLOY parts can be pro- 
duced with case hardness exceeding 1000 
Vickers-Brinell, and core hardness of 
more than 300 Brinell, with ultimate 
strengths up to 190,000 lbs. per sq. in. 
Within wide limits, strength and hard- 
ness of core are variable by correct selec- 
tion of composition and heat-treating 
temperature. 


NITRALLOY metallurgists welcome 
consultation and opportunities to rec- 
ommend the most suitable composition 
and treatment for any given purpose. The 
NITRALLOY Data Book will be use- 
ful in considering possible applications. 

Copies are available on request to 
us or our licensees. 


NITRIDING 


is the process of case hardening 
certain alloy steels by means of 
@ nitrogenous medium, such as 
ammonia gas. The alloy steels that 
are most suitable for Nitriding 
are known as 


NITRALLOY 





Safe and Sound 


(Concluded from Page 71) 


(iron filings in oil show magnetic patterns 
around the cracks) otherwise invisible 
to the naked eye unless magnified 50 
times. This Magnaflux test in some cases 
even shows subsurface flaws. 

On the final assembly floor the sur- 
face controls pedestal is operated while 
a keen eye watches a clearance of vital 
levers from the pilot’s viewpoint. An- 
other inspector snaps on a gage to test 
the degree of control cable tension. Still 
another tests engine mounting bolts, or 
landing gear 


stabilizer incidence, or 


down-lock, or any of the hundreds of 
items that make for safe performance. 
Highly important to the inspection 
cycle that insures a safe and sound air- 
plane before it flies for the first time is 
the final inspection that carefully super- 
vises each item of the engine installation 
and warm-up. Feathering properties of 
the propeller, and each mechanical de- 
tail of its installation are thoroughly in- 
spected before engines are run. All 
the manifold contrivances that energize 
the nerve centers of a modern bomber— 
engine controls, fuel and oil lines, flight 
instruments, surface controls, electrical 
and hydraulic systems—to mention but a 


Fig. 7—Tension of important hinge bolts which carry the entire air load from the wing 
to the fuselage must be carefully adjusted. Inspectors not only measure such values 
but make adjustments at many points in the assembly such as here 


Fig. 8—Holes in this casting must measure up precisely to dimensional tolerances less 
than the thickness of an ordinary piece of writing paper 
Fig. 9—Landing gear struts must lock in precisely the right position when the tre- 
mendous stress of landing loads is applied. Here an inspector is using a feeler gage 
to check this positioning 


Fig. 10—Massive jig and templet fixtures are employed to make certain that the frame- 

work for the windshields has proper contour and dimensions to exactly fit the safety 

glass. Part of the job is to test the assembly with these heavy steel templets shaped 
accurately to resemble the windshields 





few of the thousand and one items that 
must be absolutely right before a new 
plane can fly, are carefully inspected. 

Now engines are ready to be “run in”. 
They are first idled, while final adjust- 
ments are made, then run full throttle 
with the plane’s wheels chocked in flight 
position and anchored down. After the 
warm-up is completed, the ship is ready 
for flight . . . . and is turned over to 
company test pilots by the company in- 
spectors, who collaborate with military 
inspectors. 

Airplanes which pass a successful final 
inspection are flown first by Martin test 
pilots, where final inspection gets its 
first test under actual flight conditions. 
Flight reports are made, which are the 
basis of immediate corrections. 

In all operations, from raw stock to 
finished warplane, the inspector is behind 
the worker who stands for quality. His 
perspective must be broad, for he is 
sometimes required to see and hear—and 
judge—sincere arguments from two or 
more viewpoints. Here an inspector's 
code is of necessity strict. “Specs” (speci- 
fications to you) are his “good book,” al- 
though he is instrumental in having them 
changed whenever he deems it necessary. 





Ol’ man river teems with shipping for a nation at war. . . thanks 
to the heroic efforts of the country’s barge builders. 

To keep vital cargoes moving, these stalwart workers on the 
“home front’’ barely establish new production records when they 
top ‘em with even better ones! 

Welding plays a major role in “turning out’ these steel Goliaths 
of the inland waters. And, as in other marine building, McKAY 
Shielded Arc Electrodes function flawlessly in this exacting service 
... SAVING as they SERVE. Saving time, man-power, vital steel . . . 
Serving better through superior qualities resulting from McKAY’'S 
“researched” manufacture and rigidly controlled production. 


THE McKAY COMPANY <- PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PACIFIC COAST SALES OFFICES: 125 S. Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 100 Howard St., San Francisco 


McKAY 


SHIELDED 
“”N ARC OO 


ELECTRODES 


The McKay line includes regular 
carbon steel, stainless, and alloy 
steel electrodes for every welding 
purpose. Literature on request. 
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The McKay Company was e 
among the first honored with 
the coveted Navy “E” award 
for excellence in fulfilling 
Naval Ordnance contracts. 


MCKAY WELDING ELECTRODES 


AND INDUSTRIAL, MARINE AND AUTOMOTIVE CHAINS 
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Platform Truck 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has 
introduced an improved model LWH 


platform truck for material handling 
applications. Improvements include a 






new wiring panel cover, side plates cov- 
ering drive unit, affording additional pro- 
tection to these working parts and new 
safety guards on the operator's plat- 
Motor of this truck with all driv- 
ing gears can be removed as a single 


form. 


unit as can the battery box, Solid rub- 
ber tires are pressed on its disk wheels. 
The load platform of the truck is of 
the checkered steel type, and the units’ 
controller is of the drum type—provid- 
ing 3 speeds forward and reverse. 


Magnesium Booth 


Industrial Sheet Metal Works, 628 
East Forest, Detroit, announces an im- 
proved Hydro-Whirl magnesium booth 
in which the factor of safety has been 





stepped up beyond its former efficiency. 
Instead of steel, the bench-high grating 
of its compartment where the work is 
done is of hardwood, which, if struck 
with a grinding wheel or tool, will not 
produce sparks. 

Thus, the possibility of sparks igniting 
the magnesium dust created by the grind- 
ing is removed and danger of fire is 
practically-eliminated. As an added pro- 
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tection against sparks the booth sec- 
tions are lined with Masonite. An auto- 
matic control maintains the water level 
at a uniform height in the tank below 
the grating. 


Induction Motors 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., has introduced a new line of poly- 
phase induction motors in sizes from 1 to 
20 horsepower suitable for use under 
magnesium dust conditions. 

Design of the new line of motors is 
based on a series of tests, recently initiat- 
ed by GE at the Underwriters’ labora- 
tories, in which a sample 15-horsepower 
1800-revolutions per minute motor was 
subjected to a cloud of fine magnesium 





dust while operating under heating and 
cooling cycles simulating several years’ 
operation in an industrial plant. 

The motors are totally enclosed, with 
a nonventilated construction in the small- 
er ratings and a fan-cooled construction 
in those above 2 horsepower. Simple 
cast-iron end shields, stator frames, and 
fan housings make possible dust-tightness 
without complicating assembly or dis- 
assembly. Other features of the line in- 
clude nonsparking bronze external fans, 
relatively straight and smooth external 
ventilating passages (for fan-cooled mo- 
tors) to facilitate cleaning, permanently 
sealed-in leads. and a rotating labyrinth 
seat at the shaft opening. 


Lifting Magnets 


Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., 5900 Maurice 
avenue, Cleveland, announces several im- 
provements in its lifting magnets. One 
consists of embodying six and eight-layer 
coils in the magnet to increase lifting 
capacity by 135 to 175 per cent. 

As many magnets are required to 
handle steel heated 500 to 1200 degrees 
Fahr. they must be spelled off at inter- 
vals. 

To meet this condition, the company 
has developed the hollow manganese 












steel bottom plate illustrated. The hol- 
low spaces are filled with high tempera- 
ture magnesium fire brick which resists 


























the passage of the external heat and en- 
ables the magnets to handle hot mate- 
rials continuously. To offset the rapid 
wearing of the chain pins, the company 
has embodied square holes in the chain 
cars, making the chain pins square but 
rounded between the ears. This pre- 
vents movement and the ear does not 
wear, it is said. Another improvement 
consists of the development of a magnet 
filling compound which may be forced 
into the magnet and, when heated, solidi- 
fies to a springy consistency which sup- 
ports the coil against side blows. -It also 
is claimed not to liquefy or evaporate. 


Milling Cutters 


Detroit Tap & Tool Co., 8432 Butler 
street, Detroit, announces new buttress- 
thread milling cutters which relieve the 
ends of the threaded portion automat- 
ically by removing the feather edge at 
the end of the thread as they mill the 
threads. These are available in three 
basic styles: To relieve one end of the 
thread only, to relieve both ends, or 





without plain cutting portions {no thread 
relief). Accompanying illustration shows 
a style of cutter designed to remove the 
feather edge at both ends of the thread. 
At present the cutters are being used 
widely for both external and internal 
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GET THIS FREE CHART! 


It may help you solve war production problems 


OU may be among those manu- 
facturers who have found that 
war-time restrictions of strategic 
alloys make it necessary to work with 
a number of unfamiliar steels. Some 
of these are quite rfew—having been 
especially developed to meet present 
conditions. Many are actually out- 
performing those previously used. 
These special steels for war pro- 
duction are listed on a handy chart, 
14” x 22”—>printed in colors, that is 
yours for the asking. Use it as a prac- 


tical guide to your steel selection. 
And if you are confronted with 
new problems involving heat treat- 
ment — machinability — fabrication 
— perhaps we can help you solve 
them. Supplementing the expert 
knowledge and skill of our metallur- 
gists, we have available a continu- 
ally growing fund of practical infor- 
mation based on results that users 
have already obtained in working 
with these steels. These facts and 
over a century of hard-earned ex- 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
alee 


— - = — | . 
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perience are here to help you. We 
invite you to use 


them in the com- 
mon cause. 


GET THIS CHART by writing to 


American Steel 
& Wire Company, 408 Rockefeller Bidg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, using your company letterhead. 
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“LIKE CUTTING 
THROUGH BUTTER 
.. « PHILLIPS SCREWS 
TAKE THE HARD WORK 
OUT OF FASTENING” 


PHILLIPS SCREWS 
COST LESS TO USE” 





“AND DON’T FORGET! 





Easier Screwdriving « Freedom from 
Accidents e Tighter Seating = 50% Less 
Assembly Cost with Phillips Screws 


You'd know the difference if you were 
doing the job. In fact, executives who 
have their own home workshops are usu- 
ally the quickest to see the advantages 
of the Phillips principle and adopt it for 
their firm’s assembly work. 

It really is easy to drive Phillips Re- 
cessed Head Screws. You get a better 
“grab” on the screw because the driver 
point and Phillips recess make a snug 
fit. There’s no danger of the driver slip- 
ping, so you don’t have to spend a good 
part of your effort holding it in — you 
just keep turning. And there are more 
jobs on which you can use power drivers. 


Translate this ease of driving into 
time and then time into dollars. An 
operator can, on the average, cut 
fastening time in half. Figure it out for 
yourself — then add the savings you get 
from using fewer screws (better holding 
power often reduces number or size of 
screws needed), spoiling fewer screws 
(no split screw heads) and eliminating 
the cost of resurfacing screw-driver 
scars. 

The Phillips Screw is certainly the 
modern fastening method — which 
means “better” and “more economical.” 
Any of the firms below can supply you. 


GIVE You LC (evens av bowen ess?) 
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The Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn. 

Wes Lammeen & Sendigns Onn Ghevciend, Obie Shakeproof Inc., Chicago, Ili. 

The National Screw & Mfg. Cleveland, Ohio The Hardware Mig. Ce., Southington, Conn. 
mn Whitney Screw Corp., Nashua, 





milling of threads on such parts as cylin- 
der heads, propeller hubs, etc. They also 
are available in both shell and shank 


types. 
Combination Picking 
Belt, Separator 


Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, announces a new combination pick- 
ing belt and magnetic pulley separator 
for reclaiming brass and secondary met- 
als from assorted scrap and metallic ref- 
use of all kinds. The separator is offered 





in sizes to suit particular applications, 
the one shown being 22 feet long, 30 
inches high, featuring an 18-inch endless 
vanner-edged belt operating at 80 fect 
per minute. 

Drive of this picking belt combination 
is through a motor reducer and generator 
installed within the machine, and 
equipped with covers that can be opened 
for accessibility. Arrangement of pick- 
ing belt ahead of the magnetic pulley 
provides means for sorting the material 
by hand to eliminate bulky scrap of all 
kinds before reclaiming the brass from 
the remaining metallic refuse. 


Axial-Flow Fan 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, 
Boston, announces a new radial in- 
novation in axial-flow fan design. Re- 
stricted to the United States Navy for 
the duration of the war, the fan is now 





being used for heating, ventilating and 
mechanical draft service on battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers and airplane car- 
riers. 

Among its outstanding features are: 
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—INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT — 


Mechanical efficiency over 90 per cent; 
extremely quiet operation (example: A 
given unit produces only 80 decibels 
when supplying 12,000 cubic feet per 
minute at 3 inches S. P.); comparatively 
small size, light weight, compact (weighs 


only about 60 per cent as much as other | 


fans); pressure range from % to 6 inches 
wg. for the motor-driven ventilating fan, 
other designs with turbine drive operate 
against pressures as high as 60 inches 
wg.; high rotative speeds, motor-driven 
units adapted to 1160 and 1750 stand- 
ard speed motors, turbine-drive units op- 
erate at speeds as high as 5000 revolu- 
tions per minute; extremely wide ranges 
of sizes and volumes. 


Wooden Lockers 


Lockercraft Co., Canton, O., an- 
nounces industrial lockers of wood in 
standard and special sizes which feature 
a folding hinged design that permits easy, 
economical shipping and erection sim- 
plicity. Each section of each locker con- 
veniently folds into knocked-down posi- 
tion for shipping or movement and, to 





ee 


rs 





erect, only necessitates sliding in top, 
bottom and shelf panels which lock into 
place. 


Panel construction is plywood mois- 


ture-resistant treated. Poor frame is one 


inch poplar and doors are %-inch ply- | 
wood with slotted louvers. Locking de- | 
vices are optional—either keyed locks or | 


hasps for padlocks. The lockers include 
two double coat and hat hooks. 


Noise-Proof Limiter 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., | 


East Pittsburgh, Pa., has developed a 
new noise-proof limiter for war factory 
power systems that snuffs out 54,000 
kilowatts of electricity. It really is a 
new sabotage-proof method of distribut- 
ing high-voltage power in factories, pro- 
tecting double-circuit cables against seri- 
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Expert piping services by 
Grinnell simplify and speed up 
war-plant expansions. 


Whenever piping plays a part in plans to 
improve or increase wartime production, 
Grinnell’s experience and facilities can help 
you “by-pass” needless delays and exacting 
detail work. 

All you do is “give the plans to Grinnell”. 

Grinnell does the rest . . . after interpreting 
the requirements, complete underwriter- 
approved sub-assemblies like the one shown 


here are prefabricated in minimum time and 
delivered ready for fast installation. 

Today, Grinnell has stepped up its facilities 
to handle war requirements faster. ““When- 
ever piping is involved”, call on Grinnell for 
pipe prefabrication; automatic sprinkler fire 
protection; cast iron, malleable iron or weld- 
ing fittings; pipe hangers; heating specialties; 
or humidification systems. 

Write for specific information on these 
services. Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive 
Offices, Providence, R. I. Branch offices in 
principal cities of United States and Canada, 


weenever PIPING is 


Grinnell Company, Inc. * Grinnell Company of the Pacific * Grinnell Company of Canada, Ltd. 
General Fire Extinguisher Company * American Moistening Company 
Columbia Malleable Castings Corporation * The Ontario Malleable Iron Company, Ltd. 
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ous damage from a short circuit caused 
by worn out insulation, by water seep- 
ing into a cable, or by a wrench falling 
across bare conductors. 

Such a short circuit melts a pencil-size 
copper bar inside the limiter, discon- 
necting the circuit." Once blown, the 
limiter can be replaced by a new one. 
In tests, limiters disconnected as much 
as 54,000 kilowatts of momentary short- 
circuit electricity. However, the aver- 
age 600-volt factory power cable is ex- 
pected to carry only 460 kilowatts of 
electricity normally. 

[he limiter is designed so it will not 
go into action as soon as this normal 





power is exceeded, but wait until the 
short circuit power builds up to many 
times the normal amount. Circuit in- 
terruption is caused by heating to 4000 
degrees Fahr. a narrow section in the 
copper bar through which electricity is 
flowing. 

Almost instantaneously the copper va- 
por condenses to the solid state again 
on the relatively cool inside surface of 
the copper container. This action makes 
possible the total enclosure of the device 
The outside of the 
hotter 


to eliminate noise. 
container, however, never gets 
than about 150 degrees it is said. 

Heat of the flowing electricity also 





1—Faster Melting. 
2—Lower Metal Losses. 


3—Higher Average 
Quality of Product. 


4—Less Machine Shop 
Scrap 
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WAYS YOU PROFIT WITH A 
DETROIT ROCKING ELECTRIC FURNACE 


5—Saving in Floor Space 
and Molding Equip- 
ment. 

6—Use of Cheaper Raw 
Materials. 

7—Less Labor. 

8—Saving of Alloys. 





These are but a few of the many advantages of this 
remarkable furnace. But don’t take our word for these 
claims—find out for yourself. Let us arrange for you to 
cee a few of these furnaces in operation and talk to their 
owners yourself. Get the low-down first hand from those 
who know. Write for further facts today. 





DETROIUT cscrme ronwace prvisiox 


KUHLMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY ° 


BAY CITY MICHIGAN 








releases a blast of gas from a piece of 
fibrous material surrounding the bar. 
The gas quickly blows out the electric 
arc between the melted ends of the 
bar, extinguishing the flow of electricity. 


Welding Positioner 

Industrial Division, Ransome Concrete 
Machinery Co., Dunellen, N. J., has in- 
troduced a new 20-ton heavy-duty weld- 
ing positioner. It is said to handle a 
maximum load of 22% tons with a center 
of gravity up to 12 inches above the table 
top, tilting it to any position through a 
range of 45 degrees from horizontal in 
one direction to a vertical position in the 
other, and will rotate a similar load with 
an eccentricity of 12 inches from center 
of the table top. 

The 84-inch square steel table top of 





the positioner is reinforced by ribs on 
the under side and provided with 4 radial 
and 4 longitudinal T-slots for attaching 
the work to the table surface. The heavy 
base frame is of all welded construction. 
The table rotates a full 360 degrees at 
a speed of 1/3-revolutions per minute 
in either direction, and is controlled 
through a remote push-button control 
station. Two tilting gear segments pro- 
vide a means for tilting load uniformly 
even when an unbalanced load is being 
handled. Tilting and rotating may be 
accomplished simultaneously as separate 
driving motors are provided. V-belt drive 
between motors and gear reduction units 
are used. 


Hydraulic Power Unit 


Logansport Machine Inc., Logansport, 
Ind., recently introduced a new model 
5036 electric hydraulic power unit par- 
ticularly designed for hydraulic chucking 
installations on machine tools but adapt- 
able to other similar applications. Not 
only is it capable of operating additional 
cylinders for tailstock or similar require- 
ments but it also sustains the pressure 
during the different executions of the 
work cycle. 

A spring-loaded accumulator on the 
unit permits maintaining this pressure 
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without running the electric motor con- 
stantly. A non-diaphragm type pres- 
sure switch shuts off the motor automat- 
ically when the accumulator has been 
charged to 550 pounds per square inch. 
When the accumulator has discharged 





sufficient oil to reduce the hydraulic 
pressure to 450 pounds per square inch, 
the pressure switch restarts the motor. 
Pump delivery to the unit is 8 gallons per 
minute. 


Tapping Machine 

Cleveland Tapping Machine Co., 1725 
Superior avenue, Cleveland, is now of- 
fering a new model D automatic lead 
screw tapping machine which features 
a depth stop gage that is so sensitive the 
reverse of the spindle is controlled with- 
in two cvcles. 

Direction of rotation of the machine 
is push-button controlled, and the spindle 
can be stopped in any position and started 
from that position in either direction. 
Vertical travel of the spindle can be ad- 
justed to the exact depth desired by a 





visible indicator on the face plate, mak- 
ing it ideal for bottom tapping. 

The inachine’s clutch is said to be so 
sensitive it can be instantly adjusted for 
a 10-32 N. F. or % N. C. Lead screw 
assembly of the unit is mounted on top 
of the housing while the lead screw nut 
is fastened direct to the spindle. The 
machine, available in two sizes, is 
equipped with a 1l-horsepower motor for 
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XH... at Andrews every billet, bar and slab is earmarked 
for the sinews of war. Working around the clock, seven 


days a week, Andrews is solidly entrenched in the front 
lines in the battle of production. 


And while speed is the first consideration, vigilance in main- 
taining Andrews quality is never relaxed. Months before 
conversion into billets, bars or slabs, raw material comes 
under the minute, exacting control of Andrews metallurgists. 
This results in the complete elimination of guesswork; an 
unfailing guarantee of quality; the assurance that Andrews 


users enjoy the safeguard of a wholly dependable source 


of supply. 
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Basic Open-Hearth Alloy Steel Billets and Slabs 
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the %-inch size and a 2-horsepower mo- 
tor for the l-inch size. It has a 4-speed 
V-belt drive. Its spindle speeds are 275, 
375, 475, and 600 revolutions per min- 


ute. 


Drilling Machine 


Snyder Tool & Engineering Co., 3400 
East Lafayette avenue, Detroit, has in- 
troduced a special hydraulic drilling ma- 
chine reported to increase production 
700 per cent Specifically its work is to 
drill oil holes diagonally through trun- 
nions of a reduction gear carrier ring. 


The machine consists of three main 
parts—the fixture table and index mech- 
anism, and, the two 2-spindle hydrauli- 
cally-operated drill units. The index 
mechanism is a combination of hydraulic 
cylinders operating in conjunction with 
the Geneva index mechanism. The con- 
stant velocity hydraulic cylinder, when 
actuating the index mechanism produce 
shockless rotation of the fixture table 
with smooth-accelerating and decelera- 
tion. 

Drill spindles are ball-bearing mounted 
in a 2-spindle head and are equipped 
with bushing plates with overhanging 


ROTOBLAST UNITS €2!) 


ALL FOR ONE PLANT 


“THE LARGEST SINGLE ORDER ever issued 
for AIRLESS BLAST CLEANING equipment” 
+. just awarded to the Pangborn Corporation. 


THIRTY ROTOBLAST UNITS...a cleaning force 
which will remove scale from 48,000 
pounds of war work per minute! 


AIR BLAST ROOMS 


WITH DUST CONTROL--ALL FOR ANOTHER PLANT 


THE LARGEST SINGLE ORDER for AIR 
BLAST CLEANING equipment... consisting 
of TWENTY EIGHT BLAST ROOMS ... “for 
cleaning steel castings” . . . also awarded 


to Pangborn. 


THE LARGEST ORGANIZATIONS IN THEIR 
FIELDS . . . each with tremendous past ex- 
perience and skilled fact-finding facilities 
... BUY “PANGBORN”! 


PANCBOR 
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guide pins. The 2-spindle head is 
mounted in a hydraulically operated quill 
and is driven by an electric motor on the 
inside of the base, through V-belts and 
splined shafting. Work cycle of the ma- 
chine is semiautomatic. 

The electric control mechanism is 
mounted at the left rear of the machine 





and includes a tell-tale dial which shows 
the operator at which part of the au- 
tomatic cycle of 20 indexes the ma- 
chine is operating. In case of tool break- 
age, or, if an extremely dull tool is used, 
the machine will shut itself off automati- 
cally, this control being accomplished 
electrically through limit switches mount- 
ed ou each spindle. Coolant is self-con- 
tained in the machine and is brought 
through the bushing plates to the drills 
by means of flexible connections. 
Machine’s operation consist of drill- 
ing 40 holes, 0.078-inch diameter, two 
holes in each pass in the automatic in- 
dexing fixture which indexes 20 times. 


Thread Miller 


Waltham Machine Works, Waltham, 
Mass., has introduced an improved, com- 
pletely motorized thread miller especially 
suitable for small work. Its most im- 
portant design change is the use of 
three motors. This allows individual 
speed change and reverse for both the 





cutter and the work and a constant speed 
for the pump. 

The motors are wired so a single 
“start” and “stop” station will control all 
at one time. Attachments increasing the 
usefulness of the machine are included 
for relieving, internal threading and 
multiple cutting threading. The machine 
also can be arranged for cam operation, 
and with speeds suitable for either brass 
or steel. 
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Shasta Penstocks 
(Continued from Page 76) 


In making the hydrostatic tests in the 
shop, heads are bolted on both ends 
of the section temporarily. See Figs. 8 
and 9. 


In the hydrostatic tests, pressures 
vary with the plate thickness, using 
the formula P=44000T/D, where P 
equals test pressure in pounds per 
square inch; T, minimum plate thick- 
ness; and D, internal pipe diameter in 
inches. 

Another hydrostatic test is made in 
the field when the penstock is all as- 
sembled. The up-stream end has a head 
welded on for making this test, while 
the lower end has a riveted head. Bo*h 
heads are in halves in the form of dish- 
shaped plates, the size of the cross sec- 
tion of the penstock. The two halves 
are welded or riveted in the middle. 
When in place. they form a semispheri- 
cal end to the penstock and are less 
subject to failure under the tremendous 
pressures than a flat plate would be. 
These are among the heaviest field 
heads of this type manufactured, one 
being 2% inches thick and four being 
2 inches thick. 


Transported Via Trailer 

After fabrication, testing and cleaning 
by means of air-operated steel brushes 
and air jets, the sections are loaded on 
a 50-ton trailer and transported to the 
powerhouse site, where they can be 
reached by the dam contractor's hi-line 
cable-way, which lifts them and places 
them in position for welding together 
into the penstock lines. At this point, 
Teleweld Inc. of Chicago takes over a 
subcontract and welds the sections to- 
gether. 

Here the welding operations are all 
manual, using a shielded-arc type of 
heavily covered electrode. Both Gen- 
eral Electric and Lincoln are welding 
machines are used on this part of the 
job. The joints are prepared by grind- 
ing the same as in the shop practice, 
and all welds are X-rayed as before ex- 
cept that a portable X-ray machine of 
a different type is employed with the 
tube inside and the plates outside the 
section, which is the reverse of the shop 
practice. All X-ray work here is per- 
formed on a subcontract by the Indus- 
trial X-ray Laboratories Inc., Seattle; 
that in the shop is done by the Western 
Pipe & Steel Co. 

Fig. 3 shows the upper ends of the 
penstocks in place on the dam before the 
concrete was placed over them (they 
are now all deeply embedded in the 
monolith). Between all of the 50-foot 
concrete blocks, from the axis to the 
outside of the dam, there is a contraction 
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ROEBLING Wiis 


ROUND... FLAT... SHAPED 


A FEW WIRES TYPICAL 
OF ROEBLINGS BROAD 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTION 


r(|« 


SHAPED WIRES FOR FLEXIBLE SHAFT 
CASING call for dimensional 


accuracy and temper held 
within extremely close limits ...exacting steel analysis and 
high fatigue strength. They are a typical war-essential 
use for the high quality rounds, flats and shapes that 
Roebling makes. 


Do they suggest a short cut to your Victory assignments ? 
You can save precious machine-time and man-hours by 
having Roebling give you wire in the right steel analysis, 
finish and dimensions. 


We have the kind of steel-making facilities and custom- 
trained organization for just this kind of work... have fur- 
nished the answer to hundreds of such production 
line problems, where wire plays its part. Prompt 
action on war orders. 















joint which subsequently is grouted by 
means of high-pressure pumps. Wher- 
ever a penstock crosses one of these 
contraction joints, a slip joint is inserted 
in the penstock. After the grouting has 
been done, these slip joints are welded 
up solid by welders working inside the 
penstock. This welding is done under 
procedure control. Since there is no 
way to X-ray these joints, they are tested 
magnetically by the Magnaflux method 
instead. 

As mentioned, the penstock sections 
are of heavier construction from the top 
downward. Top sections of standard 
20 x 15-foot dimensions weigh approxi- 


mately 28 tons, the thickness of the me- 
tal being %-inch for the thinnest sec- 
tions. The bottom standard sections 
next to the powerhouse weigh approxi- 
mately 72 tons, the thickness being 2% 
inches. There are 28 different gages of 
metal throughout the length of the pen- 
stocks. To complete the five penstocks, 
a to‘al of 8000 tons of plates will be re- 
quired. 

Another interesting feature of the 
penstock installation comes from the 
fact the long pipe “breathes” slightly 
where it lies outside of the dam due to 
contraction and expansion from tem- 
perature changes. This section is taken 
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FARE YOU LOOKING FOR A \ 


SUBCONTRACTOR FOR ANY 


Due to curtailed production of automobiles and 
trucks, the facilities of the American Metal 
Products Company are available, for im- 
mediate volume production, on a sub-contract 
er co-contract basis, on any or all of the items 
listed at the right. 

American Metal Products Company has been 
producing these and similar items for the auto- 
mobile, truck and allied industries for the last 
24 years. During this period we have grown 
and expended to the point where we now 
occupy nearly 5 acres in an ultra-modern, up-to- 
date plant. 

Our force of engineers, production men and 
craftsmen totals 800—all men who have been 
trained for years in meeting the most exacting 
demands and volume requirements. 

For further details as to how our facilities and 
manpower may bust fit into your future pro- 
duction requirements write, wire or phone. 


AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
5959 Linsdale Avenue DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
TYter 6-3200 


tant 


TUBES AND TUBING in 
diameters from 3/4" to 
5” and in gauges up 
to 4". 

> 4 FABRICATED STEEL 


TUBULAR PARTS AND 
WELDED ASSEMBLIES. 


te LARGEAND SMALL 
STEEL STAMPINGS. 


je FORGED AND uP- 
SET PARTS FROM 2’, 








3", 4", 5” upsetters. 

















up by means of expansion joints in the 
penstock which enable the pipe to move 
freely longitudinally. The whole pen- 
stock is mounted on unique rockers 
shown in Fig. 10. A supporting strap 
or collar is first welded to the pipe, on 
the under side of which is hollowed out 
a bearing surface. This receives the 
rounded nose of a rocker member, which 
is pivoted at its lower end so that it can 
tip either way in a plane parallel to the 
axis of the penstock, Fig. 10. This rock- 
er is set in position so that its axis is at 
ri-ht angles to the axis of the penstock 
when the temperature of the latter is 
42.5 degrees Fahr. 


Extreme precautions are taken by the 
Bureau of Reclamation engineers in con- 
nection with the fabrication and instal- 
lation of the penstocks. Before any 
welding is done by any proposed meth- 
od they first take one of the thickest 
and one of the thinnest plates and weld 
them for a process qualification test 
These welds are then put through ex- 
acting physical tests. If they pass, the 
contractor is authorized to pursue that 
method. 


Tested During Fabrication 


Production control tests are made by 
the bureau engineers during fabrica- 
tion. Before any given thickness of 
plate for penstock sections is welded on 
a production basis, the contractor must 
make a weld on a test plate simulating 
a section weld for that thickness. Also 
a stress and relief acceptance test is 
made on every section. For that pur- 
pose two ears 18 inches long are left 
on the ed~e of the section on each side 
of a seam and welded together as the 
seam is welded at that point. This is 
actually an extension of the seams out 
beyond the section, see Fig. 11. The 
section then goes into the furnace. Af- 
ter it comes out, a standard test coupon 
is taken from the welded ear and given 
thorough physical tests. In other words, 
while it is not possible to make tensile 
and compression tests and the like on 
the seams of the completed section, it 
is possible to do so on pieces of this 
ear which extends out and which was 
welded at the same time and under ex- 
actly the same conditions as was the 
seam in the section. 

The field operations on the manufac- 
ture and welding of the penstocks comes 
under the general direction of Ralph 
Lowry, United States Bureau of Reclam- 
ation. 

The co~tract, amounting approximately 
$1,587,000, is held by the Western Pipe 
& Steel Co. of California, of which T. R. 
Rooney, San Francisco is superinten- 
dent. Earl W. Watt is project superin- 
tendent for the Industrial X-Ray Labora- 
tories Inc. 
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War and Electroplating 


(Continued from Page 86) 
However, I believe I am safe in the fol- 
lowing generalizations: 

—There will be a very considerable 
volume of war plating that will con- 
tinue to be done. 

—The total volume of this has in- 
creased rather than diminished as time 
went on due to both increase of amounts 
required of specific articles, and also to 
the addi‘ion of plating to articles not 
previously so coated. 

—Our belief is that this tendency to- 
ward increase rather than decrease is 
apt to continue although this can by no 
means be any surety. 

My best guess is that tere will be 
about 59 per cent as much plating as 
prior to the war. 


However, that does not mean that 
everybody is going to do 50 per cent 
as much business. It is not as simple 
as that. Some platers will have 100 per 
cent and others will have none. There 
are all kinds of factors involved. Some 
plating plants are set up wi'h equip- 
ment that is not readily adaptable to 
anything but the plating of the par- 
ticular article for which it was designed. 
The chances of finding a war article to 
which it can be converted are pretty 
slim. 


Location Influences Business 


In addi‘ion, most plating will be done 
by subcontractors working for some 
manufacturer who holds a prime ‘con- 
tract for some article which requires 
plating. Naturally if you happen to be 
located in a territory in which there are 
no prime contracts placed which re- 
quire plating, your chances of securing 
any plating business are not very cood. 
On the o'her hand, you may be located 
where the number of contracts placed 
is in excess of the capacity to plate. 

The third factor is that most jobs are 
going to be in volume. That would 
seem to indicate that small p!aters would 
prob tbly find it pretty difficult to secure 
any »f this business. I still think that 
the «ards are stacked against them. but 
I have been rather surprised to find in- 
divie 1al cases of rather small platers 
who are actually running 30 to 50 per 
cent »f former capacity on war orders. 
In fa t, I have known some of them to 
be sc enthusiastic that they wanted to 
incree se capacity. 

Ancther factor in the situation is that 
a considerable part of the 50 per cent 
will be made up of plating in a form 
that could not be handled in an ordi- 
nary plating plant with ordinary equip- 
ment. For instance, there are 24 tin- 
plating plants going in for electro-tin- 
ning instead of hot-tin dipping commer- 
cial tin plate. My best judgment is that 
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there will be a great deal more pre- 
plated sheet used than formerly. This 
is a specialized game that cannot be 
handled with ordinary equipment. In 
addition, there is bound to be a certain 
amount of equipment go in where it 
did not exist before to take care of 
special requirements on production lines 
or where adequate facilities are not 
available in the district. 

When all this is deducted from the 
original 50 per cent, my best judgment 
is that not more than 35 to 40 per cent 
of plating equipment will be used. 

That may be considered as not par- 
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14 inch Thrust Bearing 
used on * 
anti-aircraft guns y 


DOWN the long rows of precision machine 
tools at Ahlberg, experienced men are helping 
to make the high quality bearings required for 
defense equipment. 
p:.cture the 14 inch thrust bearing on which an 
anti-aircraft gun will pivot is beginning to take 
form. Such bearings need skill to make, the 
kind of skill that Ahlberg crafismen have 
ga‘ned through many years of building fine 


on y ‘ 
BEARING COMPANY 


2015 WEST 47th STREET + CHICAGO, ILL. 
PRECISION BEARINGS, INC 


ticularly alluring, but I remind you that 
even if only 35 per cent of former equip- 
ment finds employment this is infinity 
times zero, which is the amount allotted 
to many industries. Again I say, you 
are lucky. 

Now let's correct a very popular mis- 
conception about how war business can 
be secured. The War Production Board 
buys nothing, and no government agency 
buys very much plating as such. Vari- 
ous agencies of the government, such as 
the War Department, the Navy, the 
Maritime Commission, etc., buy finished 
articles which may require plating in 





At the turret lathe in this 












































































whole or in part. 

Your individual plant may be 
equipped to furnish some finished ar- 
ticle complete and thus utilize your plat- 
ing equipment. In that case, pick out 
the specific article which you feel that 
you can handle and apply either to 
Washington or to the nearest local of- 
fice of the Contract Distribution Branch 
of the War Production Board (see 
Steet, July 6, 1942, Section Two, p. 
37), and they will tell you how to se- 
cure the necessary information in order 
to bid when such goods are to be bought. 


However, let me stress that the first 


“This 2-line hook-on bucket, used where 2 


cation without obligation. 





thing to do is to pick out the article that 
you want to make and are equipped to 
make. Too many manufacturers seem 
to think that all they have to do to get 
government business is to write a letter 
to Washington, saying that they want 
some business. They will probably be 
just about as successful pursuing that 
type of salesmanship as they would have 
been if they had picked out some man- 
ufacturer before the war and asked the 
purchasing agent what he wanted to 
buy without any indication of what they 


had to offer. 
Selling is selling, regardless of the 














| hook blocks are available, is-especially advan- 
tageous because: 

It is a simple, rugged design having few 
parts—maintenance expense is low. 

It is very easy for the crane operator to han- 
dle in picking up and discharging loads.” 

Blaw-Knox can meet your exacting require- 


ments in bucket design. Send us your specifi- 






The main distinction is that 
the various agencies of the government 
do not have to be sold on the advantages 
of buying. They are anxious to buy pro- 
vided they can secure articles to suit 
their purposes. 


customer. 


But if you have only a plating plant 
with no other facilities, you have only 
one option. Your business, if you are 
to get it, must come as a subcontractor 
manufacturers who hold 
prime contracts covering articles which 
require plating. Your local offices of 
the War Production Board may be able 
to help in that respect by telling you of 


from local 


contracts that are placed in your vicin- 
ity, but in the main the way you will 
get it is by leg-work among neighbor- 
ing manufacturers: You never got busi- 
ness before by writing letters to Wash- 
ington or by sitting and waiting for it 
to drop into your lap, and you will not 
get it that way now. You will get it 
by shagging it. 

Of course, it is entirely possible that 
no orders requiring plating will be 
placed in your vicinity, and if that hap- 
pens, pick out manufacturers possessing 
other facilities which you do not possess 
and persuade them to bid on articles 
which require plating and which they 
would otherwise be equipped to make. 
In other words, pool your resources in 
the territory and get business that in- 
dividually none of you could handle. 

However, we again warn you that 
there cannot be expected to be enough 
plating to use more than about one 
third of previous plating capacity so 
that the odds are about 2 to 1 against 
you individually. The live ones will 
probably get the business, the others will 
get nothing. 

This is the situation in regard to 
plants, but individually you are platers. 
The prospects for platers are better than 
for equipment. In other words, while 
perhaps only one third of existing equip- 
ment will be used, as the production 
total will probably be about 50 per cent, 
the chances of continuing employment 
in the same field would appear one in 
two instead of one in three. 

This covers what you might do. Let's 
see what you cannot do. We will run 
over the present restrictions on the plat- 
ing of various metals individually. Gold 
silver, lead and zinc have no restrictions 
as to usage, provided you can secure 
the materials. The same is true of cad- 
mium, but as the supply of cadmium is 
inadequate even for war alone, the 
chances of securing it for any other pur- 
poses are practically negligible. Tin 
falls into a similar category. There are 
no direct prohibitions against its use by 
plating. As a matter of fact, due to the 
ability to control thickness more closely 
by plating than by hot tin dipping, it is 
probable that its usage by plating will 
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Duronze III Speeds War Production 
By Reducing Serious Breakdowns 





Use of Hard, Strong Silicon Aluminum Bronze for Gears, 
Valve Parts, Rollers Lessens Wear, Prolongs Service 





The maintenance departments—or to be 
more precise, the factory machine shops— 
whoce chief duty is to keep machinery oper- 
ating twenty-four hours a day, 7 days a week, 
are Gcing yeoman service to speed America’s 
war production. Machines must often be 
rebuilt and broken or worn parts repaired or 
replaced. It is true the vulnerable parts, 
whenever possible, are generally ordered 
from the machine builders. Replacements, 
however, are often made up by the machine 
shop and kept in reserve to reduce shut- 
downs to a minimum. 


A Serious Problem 


Building up a supply of stock parts has 
been a serious problem, as the scarcity of 
good experienced machinists and tool makers 
grows worse from day to day. What to do 
about it? 

It doesn’t take much to put a powerful 
hydraulic press, a swaging machine or some 
other industrial giant out of commission. 
A leaking valve seat, or a worn gear, roller, 
or bushing may mean a body blow to urgent 
production schedules. 

Such vital parts wear out quickly even 
when they are made from the finest of steels 
and with the greatest of care. Although there 
has been no let down in quality today, con- 
stant twenty-four hour service is showing up 
weaknesses that would go unnoticed during 
normal times. Furthermore, many machines 
are operating beyond their rated capacities 
and certain parts now made from cast iron or 
cast bronze let go. Replacing such parts with 





a stronger material helps immeasurably to 
keep the machine in operation. 


Duronze III Prolongs Life 


Wear is the product of friction. Lubrica- 
tion, by intercepting a thin film of oil to help 
take the load, reduces much but not all of 
the effects of friction. Friction is greater 
when the same kinds of material such as 
steel, for example, is rubbed against steel. 
Steel against a silicon aluminum bronze al- 
loy such as Duronze III means less friction 
and less wear for both the steel and Duronze. 

Remarkable increase in life has been ob- 
tained by using Duronze III against steel to 
reduce wear from either friction or pounding 
blows. In some cases, Duronze parts are 
reported to outlast as much as ten times the 
life of the original steel parts. 


How Duronze III is Worked 


Duronze III can be hot forged readily at a 
temperature slightly higher than that used 
for brass (about 1350°F.). Forging, of 
course, improves the metal as compared to a 
sand casting. Large gear blanks and other 
odd sections can be forged under a steam 
hammer from the cast billets which may be 
as large as 8”’ in diameter. Duronze III can 
be machined from 50% to 70 as rapidly as 
free cutting brass rod. It is far from expensive. 
By installing vital parts made from 
Duronze III as original equipment, machine 
manufacturers can save themselves money in 
the cost of fabrication while, at the sametime, 
increasing the service life of their product. 


The use of Duronze III for wear resistance 
is not a new use for this unusual alloy. For 
a number of years it has been made into 
thrust screws for automobile truck construc- 
tion where it meshes with steel. Threaded 
bushings for stainless steel valves is another 
important industrial application. Duronze III 





KEEPING HEAVY DUTY 
MACHINERY OPERATING 

24 hours per day—7 days per week 
More friction occurs when steel rubs against 
steel than when steel rubs against Duronze III. 

Remarkable increase in the life of slow 
moving, or sliding parts of machines has been 
obtained by using Duronze III to: 

REDUCE WEAR FROM FRICTION 
All types of gears, pinions, thrust screws 
operating against steel. Carriage rollers run- 
ning on hardened steel tracks (reversing direc- 
tion causes rollers to spin on track and wears 
both rollers and track.) 

INCREASE STRENGTH 
Valve seats, stems, parts of valves controlling 
powerful hydraulic equipment; oil rings, pump 
bushings. Replacing cast bronze or cast iron 
with hot forged Duronze III parts, increasing 
capacity and service life. 
WITHSTAND HEAVY IMPACTS 
Rollers for rod and tube swaging machines. 
WITHSTAND CORROSION 


Parts for acid pickling machines that become 
wet from acids. 


SUGGESTED USES 


War equipment that must stand up and 
remain precise with minimum maintenance 
on the field of battle far from repair bases 


and sources of replacement... tanks, jeeps, 
machine guns, gun mounts, instruments. 
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is also used for the manufacture of moving 
or sliding parts in machine guns. It often 
replaces comparatively weak sand cast 
bronze gears. 


Best For Slow-Moving Parts 


Duronze III, however, is not recom- 
mended as a bushing for shafting that 
revolves at high speeds. It is not a ‘‘bearing”’ 
alloy, such as a highly leaded bronze. It is a 

(Continued on Page 2, Column 2) 





The life of heavy duty equipment can be increased through the use of Duronze III to replace such iron, steel and bronze parts as valve stems, 
seats and parts of high pressure hydraulic pumps, gears for elevating equipment, rollers and parts for swaging machines, roll stands, and metal 
extrusion equipment. Duronze III offers advantages for parts anywhere that come in contact with steel except where high speed is involved. 
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ALLOYS OF COPPER 


This is the thirty-sixth of a series of articles 
on the properties and uses of the copper alloys. 





COPPER-SILICON ALLOYS 


The alloy containing 97% copper and 3% 
silicon known as Duronze II, described in 
the July issue of the Copper Alloy Bulletin, 
deserves further consideration. Because it 
has been used commercially only a compara- 
tively few years, it is not as well known as 
it should be. 

Duronze II is an alloy which, although it 
is composed of 97% copper, is approx- 
imately twice as strong and tough as copper 
itself. Yet it retains many of the characteris- 
tics of copper, namely good workability 
either hot or cold; as good if not better 
resistance to corrosion and season or cor- 
rosion cracking. In many ways it resembles 
mild steel in physical strength and copper 
in corrosion resistance. 

The annealing characteristics of Duronze IT 
sheet are shown in Fig. 1. Material rolled 
about 4 B & S numbers hard, having a 
tensile strength of about 95,000 lbs. per 
square inch, begins to soften soon after it 
attains an annealing temperature beyond 
300° C. At 650°C, its tensile strength is 
slightly under 60,000 Ibs. per square inch—a 
value which places it among high strength 
alloys. 

The cold rolling characteristics of Dur- 
onze II are given in Fig. 2. Beginning with 
annealed material having a tensile strength 
of 60,000 Ibs. per square inch, a 40% reduc- 
tion by rolling brings the tensile strength 
of this alloy to 100,000 Ibs. per square inch 
with an elongation of about 5 % in two inches. 

Duronze II conforms to ASTM specifica- 
tions B96-41T Type A for hot rolled plates, 
and sheets for pressure vessels; B97-41 
Type A for sheets for general purpose rod; 
B99-41 Type A for wire; and U. S. Navy 
specifications 46-B27 and Federal specifica- 
tions QQC 591 Class A for rod, sheet 
and strips. 











Memos on Brass— No. 31 





To produce sound, strong joints 
when soldering brass, it is important 
that the parts be free from oxide or 
scale and that a proper flux be used. 
It may be necessary to resort to 
alkali cleaning, pickling, acid dip- 
ping, filing, sandpapering, scraping, 
or scratch brushing to assure a clean 
surface. The flux, which is applied 
just before or at the same time the 
heat is applied, may consist of vase- 
line, tallow, palm oil, or resin. Where 
a more active flux is required, zinc 
chloride will be found satisfactory. 
To reduce the melting point of the 
flux, ammonium chloride may 
be added. 











Duronze III Speeds 
War Production 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 3) 


hard, strong alloy that can be used to ad- 
vantage for slow moving parts which have 
to be tough and strong to resist wear. It also 
has good corrosion resisting properties and 
can be used for parts which are wet by acids. 
A few of the applications for Duronze III 
replacements in heavy machinery include 
the following: carriage rollers for a tube 
reducing machine; large valve seats and 
valve parts for hydraulic tube extrusion and 
rod extrusion machines; parts for rod 
swaging machines; oil rings; pump bushings; 
and parts for acid pickling machines. 
Technical properties and engineering data 
are described in the Duronze III Technical 
Bulletin which will be supplied upon request. 
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Fig. 1. Annealing characteristics of 
Duronge II Sheet (.050 inch thick) 
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Fig. 2. Cold rolling character- 
istics of Duronze II Strip. 








NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











An adjustable hand tool holder has been 
developed to hold square or octagon shaped 
tools. It adjusts to hold any size piece from 
%” to %" and other %” ranges up to 1%” 
square. The holder can be furnished with a 
leveler on the front end which allows the 
operator to make several impressions in a 
straight line. (No. 350) 


A cleaning liquid is announced which is 
said to remove mineral oils from metal surfaces 
or from the hands. The product is claimed to be 
non-toxic and non-inflammable. It is said to 
leave a thin rust-preventive film on a metal 
surface and to be particularly suited for applica- 
tion in place of inflammable materials. (No. 351) 


A retrieving tool is offered for securing small 
parts that have been dropped into inaccessible 
places. It is described as a plier-type, trigger- 
operated tool. The jaws also carry cutting edges 
which can be applied to cut wire. The lever 
ratio between the jaws and the trigger is said 
to be 15 to 1. (No. 352) 


A clamp of hinged design has been devel- 
oped which is said to hold on either straight or 
tapered surfaces. The operator applies it to the 
work, pushes down on a ratchet rod that 
replaces the long screw in standard construc- 
tion, then applies final tightening pressure by 
a short screw at the side. Average time for the 
operation is said to be four seconds. (No. 353) 


A protractor is offered which, it is claimed, 
can be employed on pipe from 3”’ to 18” in di- 
ameter to lay out a desired angle for cutting. It 
is also said to be suitable for similar application 
on a structural member or flat surface. A 
plump-bob level indicator is assembled ver- 
tically on the base with its axis at right angles 
to the center line through the length of the 
base. On one side is a dial carrying divisions to 
90 degrees on each side and assembled to swivel 
over this dial is the hinged support for the 
protractor arm. (No. 354) 


An adjustable wrench has been developed 
in four sizes, 8’, 10’’, 12’ and 14” in both nut 
and pipe wrench styles. Extreme jaw opening 
widths run from */s” to 1%" for the range. 
To tighten a nut the handle band is zipped and 
the jaws automatically adjust themselves in a 
vise-like grip on the nut. To loosen, the handle 
band is zipped downward. (No. 355) 


A straightening press is offered for handling 
a variety of parts which is said to be ideal for a 
heat treating shop or tool room. It features a 
12” opening, 5”’ throat, and 9”’ stroke. Its table 
is 8’ wide and it extends 54%” in front of the 
centerline of the screw. (No. 356) 


A belt-repairing substance is offered which 
is described as a putty-like material containing 
a very small proportion of crude rubber. An 
average repair made with this product on a 
conveyor belt or rubber clothing is claimed to 
contain less than one forty-eighth of an ounce 
of rubber. (No. 357) 


This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
Further information on any of them may 
be obtained by writing Bridgeport Brass 
Company, which will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other source. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS— PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS— 
High-strength bronze trolley 


Brass, bronse, 
for stamping. 
and 


cast iron and 
CONDENSER. HEAT EX- ing oil 


Duronze*, 
sep ‘drawing, forming ger wire and cable. piping. 


WELDING ROD—For repairing 
steel, fabricat- 
tanks. 


COPPER WATER TUBE— For BRASS, BRONZE, DURONZE 
plumbing, heating, underground WI 


RE— For cap and ‘machine screws, 
wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 


DURONZE ALLOYS — High- FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT. 
strength silicon bronzes for cor- 
rosion-resistant connectors, for making parts or complete items. 


ineering staff, equipment 


CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES— « - hard 1 

For steam surface eigen denam ex- LEDRITE*ROD—For Brid marine ware; hot rolled BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 

changers, oil refineries making automatic screw ma- oo sheets for tanks, boilers, ‘‘Plumrite’’* for plumbing, under- 

industries. chine products. heaters, flues, ducts, flashings. and industrial services. 
Established 1865 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 
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actually increase in total rather than de- 
crease. However, due to its extreme 
scarcity, it would be practically impos- 
sible to secure raw materials except for 
extremely essential purposes. 


Likewise, the plating of chromium is 
unrestricted as far as we know except 
for vending machines. In other words, 
if you can procure chromic acid, you 
may apply it directly to any base metal, 
provided the part is not going into a 
vending machine. While the supply of 
the basic chromite is exceedingly limit- 
ed in a general sense, due to the ability 
to secure low-grade ores and the lessen- 
ing of demand for chromic acid for com- 
posite coatings, it is our judgment— 
while this cannot be entirely final—that 
there will be adequate supplies for all 
who want to apply chrome directly to 
base metal. But as soon as an under- 
coating is desired for the chrome, the 
condition changes. 

I do not need to tell anybody in this 
audience that anyone who is plating 
nickel is breaking the law, and I am 
putting it baldly that way because it 
should be. He is not only a slacker 
from a patriotic standpoint but he is 
sticking out his neck in addition. You 
cannot use nickel as an undercoating 
for chromium or for any other purposes 
except virtually by special permission. 
We have about two-thirds enough nickel 
for this year’s demands, and it is not 
going to be wasted. Those bootlegging 
it will be caught. 

The situation in copper is more’ com- 
plex. The M-9-c order prohibited plat- 
ing with copper where the purpose was 
primarily decorative. Most plates where 
copper was employed had two pur- 
poses. One was corrosion resistance, 
and the other was decoration. Which 
was the primary purpose? You and | 
know that in most cases it was decora- 
tion, or you would have used zinc, 
which would have given you far better 
corrosion resistance. However, a lot of 
platers virtually ignored the order on 
the ground that they were doing it pri- 
marily for corrosion resistance. They 
were not very honest about it. 

However, I want to correct any mis- 
conception that may exist about the 
future. We haven't anywhere near 
enough copper for purely military 
needs. Under those circumstances, the 
usage of copper for plating except for 
really essential purposes will not be per- 
mitted. Do not make plans on that 
basis. 


There are other metals such as 
rhodium and indium. It is entirely pos- 
sible that such metals may come into 
more general use, limited of course by 
amounts available. An acute general 
metal shortage exists, and under those 
circumstances it is likely that usage will 
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110 pages of listings, 
grades, weights, sizes, 


Aircraft Steels + Alloy Steels + Ball Bearing Steel useful data and infor- 


Chisel Steel + Cold Finished Steel + Drill Rod 
Cumberland Ground Shafts + Spring Steel + Tool Steel 
Tool Steel Tubing + Boiler Tubes 
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Fyn a welding assembly is once fastened 

to the table of a C-F Welding Positioner, 
the welder, without any other help, can tilt 
the work to any angle from horizontal to 135 
beyond horizontal and he can turn it to any 
degree within a complete circle. This means 
better welds all “down hand,” safer handling 
and faster production. Sizes from 1,200 to 
14,000 Ibs. capacity are described in our 
booklet WP 21. Write for your copy. It 
tells the complete story. 
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LEWIN-MATHES Cot the 


ET 


They had a job of pointing heavy- 
walled copper tubing, and wanted 
to speed up the operation. Just 
how to do it didn't appear on the 
horizon, and so Lewin-Mathes did 
the safe and logical thing—they 
put their swaging job up to Etna. 





The answer to that problem is illustrated 
on this page. It's a modern Etna Swaging 
Machine that points more copper tubes 
per hour in less time at less cost. If you 
have a problem involving tapering or re- 
ducing tubing and solid rounds—ask Etna 
about it. 


Etna has the swaging machines from %" 
to 4" and the experience to help you get 
the most out of this type of machine. 





STION OF TAPERING. 
Tn KING OF ROUNDSINES. fi 


ETNA 


MACHINE COMPANY 





... VITAL MACHINERY 
FROM ABRASIVE DUST 


Is dust running wild in your plant, injuring valuable machinery and menacing 
your employees’ health and efficiency? 
Rescue your equipment by harnessing this enemy with one or more TORIT 
Self-Contained Dust Collectors. Easy and economical 
to install,only a few pieces of piping or flexible tubing 
required. Torits are portable and may be placed wherever 
needed. In meer, eemmoes the installation of several 
TORIT DUST COLLECTORS has been found more prac- 
tical than one small central system. 


Get the Facts—write today for bulletin 
giving Torit advantages, numerous uses, 
construction and operation data, models and 
prices. Let us solve your “dust control’’ 


problem. 
TORIT 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
285 Wainut St. St. Paul, Minn. 





St. Bernard 















TORIT Dust Collectors 
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be made of any metal that is available. 

In conclusion, let’s sum up a little. 
Plating for civilian usage will be cur- 
tailed, but there is and will probabl; 
continue to be a considerable volume of 
war plating. Prospects for individual 
platers vary exceedingly. Some will 
prosper, while others will go bankrupt. 
There is nothing fair about that, but it 
is an unavoidable condition of war 
There is nothing fair about war. 

This industry depends upon metals, 
and there aren’t enough metals for war 
purposes so there are bound to be cas- 
ualties, and the fact that there are go- 
ing to be casualties cannot be allowed 
to interfere with the winni~¢ of the war 

We are not going to let MacArthur 
down. We are not going to let the 
Chinese down. We are not coing to 
let the Russians down. But above al! 
we are not going to send out our kids 
to be slaughtered because somebody did 
not want to change his occupation oe: 
was trying to hold on to money that h 
never would have had except for the 
system of freedom which we are all 
fighting to preserve. 


““Willing-To-Certify”’ 
Bulletins in New Form 
WASHINGTON 

National Bureau of Standards, divi 
sion of codes and specifications, Washing- 
ton, has issued 12 supplements to its 
former circulars LC256 and LC256A, 
which are out of print. These cover 
“Willing-To-Certify” sources of supply 
firms which have indicated willingness 
to certify to purchasers, upon request, 
that the commodities supplied by them 
on contracts based on federal specifica- 
tions do actually meet requirements an‘ 
tests thereof and are so guaranteed by 
them. 

Part 9, relating to machinery, tools. 
pipe and instruments, is subdivided into 
four sections: Group GG, instruments; 
Group OO, machinery; Group WW, pipe 
pipe fittings, plumbing fixtures, metallic 
tubes and tubing; Group GGG tools. 

Minerals and products are covered iu 
Part 10, metals and metal products in 
Part 11A, cable and wire, electric ap- 
paratus and metal products in Part 1B. 


Tin Salvage Program Expands 
To Meet Growing Facilities 


National tin can salvage program has 
been enlarged to include 104 additional 
cities due to an increase in estimates of 
detinning plant capacity, from 250,000 
and up to 400,000 tons, Lessing J 
Rosenwald, chief, WPB Conservation 
Division, announced last week. The 
new list, including communities from 
Portland, Me., to Seattle, Wash., will 
be added immediately to the 36 major 
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The first welded pressure 
vessel to be approved by 
Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection Service was made 
here. This plant was a 
pioneer in applying elec- 
tric welding to steel plate 
fabrication . . . in remov- 
ing restrictions on wall 
thickness (walls up to 6” 
thick can now be success- 
fully shaped)... and above 
all, in perfecting the exclu- 
sive G. A. process, ‘Fluid- 
Fusion” Welding. It's 
your No. 1 source for steel 
plate equipment. 





PLATE AND WELDING DIVISION 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
Cable Address 
GENTANWELD 


Sharon, Pa. 






PLATE & WELDING 
DIVISION 
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metropolitan areas originally designated. 

Limitation does not prevent other 
cities from collecting and preparing tin 
cans, provided they can be shipped 
economically to salvage plants or stored 
for future detinning. 

Increase in estimated capacity of de- 
tinning plants was said to be a result 
of expansion and the diminishing sup- 
ply of tin plate trimmings which pre- 
viously absorbed the country’s detin- 
ning facilities. 


More Industry Advisory 
Committees Appointed 


Formation of additional industry ad- 
visory committees in the metalworking 
field was announced last week by T. 
Spencer Shore, chief of the Division of 
Industry Advisory Committees. 


Carbon and Graphite Electrodes 


M. H. Billings, Mica-Graphite Branch, gov- 
ermment presiding officer. Committee members 
are: H. S. Conrad, vice president, Stackpole 
Carbon Co., St. Marys, Pa.; Ralph M. Hunter, 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.; Andrew 
Kaul, III, sales manager, International Graphite 
& Electrode Corp., St. Marys, Pa.; Harry P 
Martin, vice pres., Acheson Graphite Corp., New 
York.; and Henry L. Walker Jr., secretary, Great 
Lakes Carbon Corp., New York 


Corundum Industry 


R. J. Lund, chief, Miscellaneous Minerals 
Branch, government presiding officer. Commit- 
tee members: George P. Brockway, purchases 
mgr., American Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass.; 
Louis M. Fuller, president, American Abrasive 
Co., Westfield, Mass.; J. E. Hansen, director 
of purchases, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Sydney Hermant, vice presi- 
dent, Imperial Optical Co., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada; S. Preisman, president, Renaud Opti- 
cal Co., Webster, Mass. 


Heavy Forged Tools 


John L. Haynes, chief of the Building Ma- 
terials Branch, government presiding officer 
Committee members: A. K. Andefson, Martin 
Hardsoog Co., Pittsburgh; William H. Bald- 
win, Warwood Tool Co., Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Frank L. Campbell, Fayette R. Plumb Inc.., 
Philadelphia; M. A. Coe, Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn.; A. C. Laessig, Woodings-Ver- 
ona Tool Works, Verona, Pa.; Thorn Pendleton 
Warren Tool Corp., Warren, O.; J. Louis Wen- 
zel, Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh. 


Safety Razors, Razor Blades 


S. M. Ford, chief of Section B, Consumers 
Durable Goods Branch, government presiding 
officer. Committee members: A. J]. Chomas, Con- 
rad Razor Blade Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; 
S. Coleman, Windsor Mfg. Co., Orange, N. J.; 
J. R. Fiorita, Federal Blade Co., Newark, N. J.; 
G. A. Graham, Gillette Safety Razor Co., South 
Boston, Mass.; W. T. Morris, Magazine Re- 
peating Razor Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; J. L. 
Mailman, Pal Blade Co., Plattsburgh, N. Y.: 
and J. B. de Mesquita, American Safety Razor 
Co., Brooklyn. 


Industrial Power Tracks 


Graeme Darling, General Industrial Equip- 
ment Branch, government presiding officer. Com- 
mittee members: Eugene Caldwell, Williamette 
Hyster Co., Portland, Ore.; Ezra Clark, Clark 
Equipment Co.. Battle Creek. Mich.;: D. L. 
Darnell, Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland; C. D. 
Eiler, Crescent Truck Co., Lebanon, Pa.; L. J. 
Kline, vice president, Mercury Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago; Milton G. Peck, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.., 
Philadelphia; and C. E. Smith, sales mgr., Tow 
motor Co., Cleveland. 





BOOSTING 


Production’s Heartbeat! 





Here are three ways thatReading 
Electric Hoists are helping to 
boost output and make indus- 
try's conversion to Wartime work 
less costly: 
1. In one power plant, a single 
Reading ‘%-ton Electric Hoist 
helped boost boiler capacity by 
¥%, making new building construc- 
tion unnecessary. 
2. The %4-ton Reading Hoist shown 
here is saving considerable time 
and money by providing almost 
“automatic” stoking of the furnaces. 
3. In another large industrial power 
plant, a $2,200. Reading Hoist 
installation actually saved a total 
of $3,878.each year for 12 years! 


When results and savings are in 

your specifications, it pays to rely 

on Reading's engineering ability. 
ASK US to mail you a copy of "144 
Answers to Your Hoisting Problems” 


—an interesting booklet to help 
you solve your specific problem. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORP. 
DEPT.D-8 READING, PA. 


Chain Hoists, Electric Hoists 


Cranes and Monorails 





IS SOME OF IT LOST 
te Your Plata? 


Steel scrap is urgently needed now to 
meet the demands of a modern Total 
warfare. America is facing a scrap 
shortage that may deprive our fighting 
forces of badly needed equipment. Idle 
scrap that is forgotten, neglected and 
left lying around, helps the enemy, not 
America! 

What about your plant? Have vou 
organized a search for obsolete or 
worn out machines, broken parts, old 
shafting, pipes, gears, and odds and 
ends of junk metal? Now is the time 
to collect it and turn it in to provide 


THE CARPENTER STEEL 


the planes, ships and other fighting 
tools which your boy, and others like 
him, must have, in plenty, to win for 
his country—your country! 


This is something your plant can do— 
something you can do to help defeat 
the Axis. Start your salvage drive now. 
Take personal charge of it, or designate 
some responsible executive to enlist the 
help of every department, every fore- 
man, every worker. Explore the dark 
corners — dig out the scrap — every 
pound will count — Get in the Scrap 
for Victory! 


COMPANY &© READING, PA. 


arpenter STAINLESS STEELS 












MARKET SUMMARY 





DEMAND 


Insistent requirements for war prodéction are 


on increase. pacity. 


PRODUCTION 


Declined '-point to 97'% per cent of co- 


PRICES 


Steady, with no indications of ceilings being 
modified. 





New Steel Quota Plan Being Applied 


Better mill operation expected to follow . .. Congestion in upper 
brackets is increasing . . . Iron ore movement reaches new record 
. . + Scrap supply continues to meet current needs 


STEEL quotas under the new production control plan 
have been received by some producers and are being put 
into effect as rapidly as circumstances allow. Definite 
minimum tonnage of each product is designated for each 
mill that can produce that product, with the expectation 
of stabilizing operations. 

Reasonable latitude apparently is being allowed in set- 
ting up mill schedules, to group sizes for long runs, reduc- 
ing the number of roll changes and shortening idle time. 
The new system gives promise of enabling mills to exceed 
minimum quotas substantially. 

The number of old orders being advanced to AA classi- 
fications is increasing and some have been moved up four 
times in the past month. Upper ratings are becoming as 
congested as the A ratings were a few weeks ago. Some 
mills believe they can make bar deliveries down to A-l-a 
late in August, sheets in AA-] and AA-2 in five to six weeks, 
shapes in A-1-b to a small extent in August and low-carbon 
narrow strip on AA-|I rating in six to eight weeks. On high- 
carbon most producers make no promise. Plates are en- 
tirely on allocation. Some orders carrying low priorities 
have not been considered worthy of advanced rating and 
do not figure actively in rolling schedules. 

Time has been extended a month, to Sept. 1, for apply- 
ing end-use symbols to old orders, a needed relief, as both 
buyers and sellers find the task onerous, in view of their ap- 
plication to new orders as well. 


Steelworks operations last week declined 4-point to 97% 
per cent as a result of furnace repair, present rate of pro- 
duction taking toll of open-hearth refractories. Cleveland 
advanced 3 points to 96 per cent, Cincinnati 3% points to 
92, St. Louis 2% points to 98 and Wheeling 5 points to 84% 
per cent. Buffalo lost 5 points to 90% per cent, New England 
5 points to 95, Detroit 1 point to 88 and Youngstown 2 
points to 94. Rates were unchanged at Chicago, 100% per 
cent; Pittsburgh, 93%; eastern Pennsylvania, 95; Birming- 
ham, 95. 

A joint inquiry by the United States and British govern- 
ments has been submitted to the War Production Board, 
involving 500 gantry cranes, requiring about 55,000 tons 
of structural steel and plates. Producers of cold-rolled 


sheets are competing for high-rated orders, which enable 
them to obtain hot-rolled material to keep their plants 
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running. Cold-rolling capacity is not fully engaged and 
deliveries can be promised in about eight weeks. 

Plate deliveries are maintained at a rate suflicient to 
meet demands, though allocations are not fully filled for 
the month they cover. The lag is being diminished as out- 
put increases and mills may catch up soon. Additional 
shipways are ready for production, adding to total tonnage. 
Close control of inventory has been of much help in dis 
tributing plates equitably and avoiding shortages. 


In the face of tremendous consumption of scrap, cur- 
rent supplies are fairly close to actual needs, with some con- 
sumers operating on dangerously narrow margin. Alloca- 
tions have been resorted to in some cases but the net effect 
has been to divert from one user to another, with no in- 
crease in total. Carefully planned salvage efforts by con- 
servation division of WPB are getting under way, with 
promise of uncovering considerable material which 
escaped previous drives. In general, the industry awaits 
results with deep interest but is not sanguine of sufficient 
supply to maintain present steelmaking pace through the 
winter. Costs of collection and preparation have increased 
to such a degree that some small operators find no profit 
To an increasing extent unusual costs in salvaging scrap 
are being absorbed by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Labor is difficult to hold in face of demand in other fields 
at better wages. 

Semifinished steel allocations for Great Britain have been 
cut materially from the tonnage first distributed, the re- 
duction being from 1,800,000 to 1,100,000 net tons for 
third quarter. Some effect of the revision was felt in July 
but will be more apparent in August. 

July iron ore shipments on the Great Lakes established a 
new record, 13,405,408 gross tons, compared with the 
all-time mark of 12,677,356 tons carried in May and 17.69 
per cent greater than the July, 1941, total. Ample provi- 
sion is being made for next winter, cumulative shipments 
to Aug. 1 being 47,357,574 tons, 7,141,166 tons greater 
than the movement to the same date last year. This is an 
increase of 17.76 per cent. 

Composite prices are unchanged from the level main- 
tained for several months, in absence of any modifications 
in ceiling prices by OPA. Finished steel continues at 
$56.73, semifinished steel at $36.00, steelmaking pig iron 
at $23.05 and steelmaking scrap at $19.17, 














COMPOSITE 





Aug. 8 Aug. 1 July 25 
Finished Steel ....... $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
Semifinished Steel.... 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 23.05 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap... 19.17 19.17 19.17 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, sha 


ard and line pipe. Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry- -wide prices on billets, sla 
basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingh am, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting stee) prices 


rods. Steelmaking Pi 
land, Neville Island, 


Iron Composite:—Average of 
ranite City and Youngstown. 


at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


. Aug. 8, July May Aug. 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 2.15c 2.15c 2.15c 
Steel bars, Chicago ........ 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
Steel bars, Philadelphia a 2.49 2.49 2.49 2.47 
Shapes, Pittsburgh .......... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Shapes, Philadelphia ..... 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.215 
Shapes, Chicago ......... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Piates, Preteburagh ...........%,- 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Plates, Philadelphia ........... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
a re eee +n 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh... 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary ......... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts... $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
Wire najis, Pittsburgh ..... 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 

ese » + 

Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago ..... 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh .. 34.00 34.00 34,00 34.00 
Wire rods No. 5 to &-inch, Pitts. 2,00 2.00 2.00 2.00 


MARKET PRICES 


MARKET 


e 
Month Ago 
July, 1942 


$56.73 
00 











AVERAGES 





Three 
Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
May, 1942 Aug., 1941 Aug., 1937 
$56.73 $56.73 $62.18 
36.00 36.00 40.00 
23.05 23.05 22.84 
19.17 19.17 20.50 


s, wire, nails, tin plate, stand- 
abs, sheet bars, skelp and wire 


2 Aug. 8, July May Aug. 
Pig Iron 1942 1942, 1942 1941 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 $25.34 
idee cteacasges 23.50 2350 23.50 23.50 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 25.39 25.39 25.39 25.34 
No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 2469 2469 2469 24.69 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 20.38 20.38 2038 20.38 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati.. 2430 2430 2430 24.06 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 26.265 26.265 26.265 26.215 
Malleable, Valley .. -.eeees 2400 2400 2400 24.00 
Malleable, Chicago ............. 24.00 2400 2400 24.00 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 31.54 3154 31.54 31.34 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ..... 24.19 2419 2419 24.19 
Ferromanganese, . Pittsburgh 140.65 140.65 140.65 125.33 
Scrap 
Heavy melting steel, Pitts. . $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa.. 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ....... 22.25 22.25 22.25 22.25 
No. 1 cast, Chicago ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.50 
Coke 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.25 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens .. 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.25 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 


STEEL, IRON. RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942 The schedule 


covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifi 


iron or steel products, 


all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products and any iron or steel 


product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only principal established basing points for se- 
lected products are named specifically. All seconds and off-grade products also are covered. 


in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand. analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 


Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh base, uncropped, 
$45.00. 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows Point, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; Detroit, del. 
$36.25; Duluth (bil.) $36.00. 
(Wheeling Steel Corp. allocated 21,000 tons 2” 
square, base grade rerolling billets under lease- 
lend during first quarter 1942 at $37, f.0.b. 
Portsmouth, ; Andrews Steel Co. may quote 
carbon steel slabs $41 gross ton at established 
basing points.) 
Forging Quality Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, $40.00; Detroit, del. $42.25; Duluth, 


(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
ing 4 $50 gross ton at established basing 


Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 in.. 
gaa wo: 12-18 in.; $54.00; 16 in. afd over. 


Alley Billets, Stabs, Biooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 


$54.00. 
Sheet Mars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
ay Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown. 


$34 
(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O. 
may @ quote carbon steel sheet bars at $39 gross 


Chicago, Sparrows Pt., 
-» $1.90. 


Exceptions applying to individual companies are noted 


cester add $0.10 Galveston, $0.27. Pacific 
Coast $0.50 on water shipment. 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, 


Gary, 


quote 
4) Mfg. 
base.) 


Cleveland, Buffalo, Bi 


Chicago, 


Co. may quote 2.35c, Chicago 


Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 


carbon bars 
(Sweet's 
quote rail 
mill. 


Hot-Rolled Alloy 


20 tons one size, 2.70c 
Alloy 


S.A.E. “ 


4100 .15-25 Mo. 
46.00 .20-.30 Mo. 
1.50-2.00; Ni... 


H SeerouHos 
B assKaazae’ 


a 


except base is 5 tons. 
Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 


Gary. 
39.999 Ibs. 2.65c; Detroit 2.70. 


may 


Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethieh 


em, base 

Detroit, del. 2.82c. 
Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. 
5100 Spr. flats... 0.15 
5100 80-1.10 Cr... 0.15 
6100 Bars ....... 1.20 
6100 Spr. flats.... 0.85 
Carb., Van. ..... 0.85 
9200 Spr. flats... 0.15 

9200 Spr. rounds, 
squares ....... 0.40 

T 1300, Mn, mean 
1.51-2.00 ...... 0.10 

Do., carbon und 

max. 0. 


Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000 


Alley Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
ffalo, base 3:35c; Detroit, 





Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 
Detroit del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 2.52c, all- 


Sy ~ 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 
c. 

Reinforcing Bars Steel) : eg td 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
2.15¢; Detroit, del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 
2.52c, all-rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, 
all-rail 3.25c. 


(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
— rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.o.b. 
Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; ag staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 

Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 
City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Phila. 
del. .2.28c; New York del., 2:35c Pacific 


ports 2.65c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 


for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. 


ite Ne 


corrugated, 
alloy 3.60c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c: 
zinc-coated, ee heat-treated, No. 24, 
Pittsburgh 4.25c. 























Chicago, 5 Youngs- 
20 gage, base 3.35c; Granite 
City, base 3.45c; Pacifie 00c. 
Electrical Ne. 24: 
Pacific Granite 
City 
Field grade...... .-: 3.20¢ 3.95c¢ 3. 
Armature ......... 3.55¢ 4.30c 3.65¢ 
PS 4.05c¢ 4.80¢ 4.15¢ 
Motor .... cs ceeees 4.95¢ 5.70c 5.05¢ 
Dynamo ......... 5.65¢ 6.40c 5.75¢ 
Transformer 
. | So 6.15¢ 6.90c 
a Magee Sey 7.15¢ 7.90¢ 
4 TTS 7.65¢ 8.40c 
ae 8. 9.20c 
Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, ‘Gaieeee. “Gary, 


gz. Co. may quote 2.30c, Chi- 


cago base.) 
Cold Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.92c; Worcester 
base 3.00c. 

ative Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 


. base 3 tons and over, 2.95c; 
35e 


Manufacturing Ternes: (Special Coated) Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box $4.30; 
Granite City $4.40. 

Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets, 20 x 28 in., coating L.C., 8-lb. 
$12.00; 15-Ib. $14.00; 20-lb. $15.00; 25-Ib. 
$16.00; 30-Ib. $17.25; 40-lb. $19.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, 


2'34c; Boston, dei., 2'42-67c: 


plates 2.35c, f.0.b. mill. ‘Central Iron & Steel 
Co. may quote plates at 2.20c, f.0.b. basing 
en sald 

Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35c; 
Gur ports, 3.72c; Pacific ports, 4.00c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. 
Wrought Iron Pilates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 


Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 


Wire Products, Nails 


Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 ~~ | Weseester? 


t basic, 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ............. 2.60¢ 
Spring 3.20c 


BSF 
5 
of 


55 
05 
40 
Do., 1? gage ‘and heavier . ota 70 
Barbed wire, vty Bina 9 ‘col... ah Ae 70 
59 
69 
85 


Butt Weld 
Steel 

In. Bik. Galv In Bik. Galv. 
%...... 56 RE Ce 24 3% 
4%&%. 3D ME 8k MR oda 10 

senbe-< 63 51 1-1%... 3 16 

‘eadies 55 1%... 
$6,554 57% ae 37% 18 
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MARKET PRICES 


In. Bik. : In. Galv. 
EE IM ce. 23 3% 
3... G4 1%. 28% 10 
_ Oe eee pen 30 
73 .... @& a sy. 31 14% 
9-10.... 64 52 Kae 
11-12... 51 $3 8... @ . 
Tubes: Net base prices per 1 feet, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in mini 
, Cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 
—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— - 
0. D Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
1” 13 $7.82 $9.01. ..... in 
Se 13 ae? BAe -<csws ita 
RE . wae 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
| Lar 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
Wr ivastee 13 13.04 15.03 12.38 19.35 
yer 13 1454 16.76 13.79 21.63 
12 16.01 18.45 £15.16 . 
a paée« 12 17.54 2.21 16.58 26.57 
2%". 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
ace 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
eo ll 2463 28.37 23.15 39.81 
Ps ke nee 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
44%” ties 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 ps 
he 9 46.87 S401 44.25 73.93 
O. «s 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 : 


Rails, Supplies 


eee sa over 60-lb., 


ton, $40.00. 

Light rails (billet), eeaeeh, Chicago, Bir- 
gross ton, 

*Relaying Falls, 35 Ibs. and over, f.0.b. raill- 

road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c; tie plates, 2.15c; 

track spikes, 3.00c; track bolts, 4.75c; do. 

heat treated, 5.00c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15. 
941. 


f.o.b, mill, gross 


yo sy special carbon 22.00c; oli-hard- 


ening 24 ; high car.-chr. 43.00c 
High Speed Tool Steels: 
Pitts. base, 
Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. per Ib. 
18.00 4 1 .00c 
18.00 4 2 1 77.00c 
18.00 4 3 1 87.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
sai 4 2 8 54.00c 
5.50 a 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00c 


Base, Cents per ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Se sR 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00¢ 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.5@ 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
311... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 ... . 
*316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
"317... 50.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 
1321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
1347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 2450 29.50 21.25 27.00 
*°410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
tt420.. 24.00 28.56 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430.. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
33430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
442.. 2250 25.50 32.50 2400 32.00 
446...27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501.. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502.. 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS CLAD (20%) 
304.. ..... $§18.00 19.00... 
*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
ttHigh 


columbium. **Plus machining agent. 
carbon. ttFree machining. {iIncludes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


Basing Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 


prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 


mean additions or deductions from 

base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 
Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 






the latter two areas when water transports- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price plus all-rail freight may 
be charged. 


and (3) transportation charges to the point 


Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin of 


shipment. 

Dislocated tonnage: Producers shipping ma- 
terial outside their usual marketing areas be- 
cause of the war emergency may charge the 
basing point price nearest place of production 
plus actual cost of transportation to destina- 
tion. 

Seconds or off-grade iron or steel products 
cannot be sold at delivered prices exceeding 
those applying to material of prime quality. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the VU. 5S. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. Domestic 
or export extras may be used in case of 
Lease-Lend tonnage. 


Bolts, Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham. 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 


5%, full containers, add 10% 


Carriage and Machine 

% x 6 and smaller 651 

Do., and % x 6-in. and shorter 63 

Do., to 1 x 6-in. and shorter 6 be 
1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 
All diameters, over 6-in. long 59 off 
Tire bolts ... : . 50 off 
Step bolts : 56 off 
Plow bolts 65 off 

Steve Bolts 


In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
3-in. 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.S.S S.A.E 
ve-inch and less 62 64 
\% -1-inch : 59 60 
1%-1%-inch 57 58 
1% and larger 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset l-in., smaller 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smaller , 60 off 
are Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in.. smaller 71 off 
Headless, %-in., larger 60 off 
No. 10, smaller 70 off 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 2.40¢ 
Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
Structural , 3.75¢ 


-inch and under 65-5 off 
rought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, te jobbers and large nut, 
bolt manufacturers l.c.1. $2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace 
Connelisville, foundry 
Connelisville prem. fdry. 
New River, foundry 
Wise county, foundry . 
Wise county, furnace 
By-Product Foundry 
Kearny, N. J., ovens ; 
Chicago, outside delivered . 
Chicago, delivered 
Terre Haute, delivered 
Milwaukee, ovens 
New England, delivered 
St. Louis, delivered 
Birmingham, ovens 
Indianapolis, delivered 
Cincinnati, delivered 
Cleveland, delivered 
Buffalo, delivered 
Detroit, delivered 
Philadelphia, delivered 


Coke By-Products 


8 


PEEEERSRESESER exaeank 
SRESASZSRARSRES SSRSSE 


a 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15.00c 
Toluol, two degree 28.00c 
Solvent naphtha 27.00¢ 
Industrial xylol 27.00c 

Per Ib. f.0.b. works 

Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12.50c¢ 
Do. less than car lots : 13. 25¢ 
Do. tank cars —a ; 11.50¢ 

Eastern Plants, per Ib. 

— flakes, balls, bbis. to job- 

8.00¢ 

‘Per ton, ‘bulk, t.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $29.00 

















Pig Iron 


Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 
‘ootnotes. 


10, effective June 10, 1941. 
tion regulations from 
prices bold face, delivered light face. 


Ne. 2 
Foundry 
9 URES ceccee $25.00 
Newark, N. J., del. 26.62 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. 27.65 
Birdsboro, Pa., del. . 25.00 
Birmingham, base 120.38 
Baltimore, del 25.67 
Boston, del. ........654.- 25.12 
Chicago, del. .. $24.47 
Oh, St “icvcaened 24. 
Clev , del. . 24.12 
Newark, N. J., del. ..... 26.24 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 25.51 
St. . . $24.12 
Buffalo, base 24.00 
Boston, del 25.50 
Rochester, del 25.53 
Syracuse, del 26.08 
Milwaukee, del. ......... 25.17 
Muskegon, Mich., del. .. 27.38 
Cleveland, base .......... 24.00 
Akron, Canton, O., del... 25.47 
Detroit, base ...... 6.6.66. 24.00 
Saginaw, Mich., del. .... 26.45 
Ouluth, base .............. 24.50 
St. Paul, del. ........+-. 26.76 
Erie, Pa., base . eee 
Everett, Mass., base ...... 25.00 
SRE 
Granite City, Ml., base .... 24.00 
St. Louis, del. ........- 24.50 
Gus BONO .ccccrcs 24.00 
Cincinnati, del. ........ 24.68 
Neville Island, Pa., base .. 24.00 
$Pittsburgh, del., 

No. & So. sides ...... 24.69 
Prevo, Utah, base ........ 22.00 
Sharpsvilie, Pa., base ..... 24.00 
Sparrows Point, Md., base 25.00 

Baltimore, del. .......... 26.05 
Steelton, Pa., base } dina 
Swedela Pa., base ...... 25.00 

Philadelphia, del. ....:.. 25.89 
Toledo, ©., base .......... 24.00 

Mansfield, O., del 26.06 
Youngstown, O., base 24.00 


*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), 
— 0.70 and over deduct 38c. 
8, 


Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, 


indicated in f Alloca- 


Exceptions 
WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 31, 1942. Base 


$24.50 $26.00 $25.50 
26.12 27.62 27.12 
24.50 26.00 2.50 
119.00 ventas died 
22.92 os ase 
25.01 Sika pase’ 
23.00 25.00 24.50 
25.00 26.50 26.00 
ery 26.53 26.03 
‘ 27.08 26.58 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.67 25.67 25.17 
times ee 27.38 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.97 25.97 25.47 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
25.95 26.95 26.45 
sine 25.00 24.50 
4 27.26 26.76 
23.50 25.00 24.50 
24.50 26.00 25.50 
25.00 26.50 26.00 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.00 ies 24.50 
23.50 Syate 2 24.00 
24 68 chet 25.35 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.19 25.19 24.69 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.50 ease 
24.50 vWeuas 25.50 
24.50 26.00 25.50 
25.39 iene 26.39 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
25.56 26.56 26.06 
23.50 24.50 24.00 


add SOc for each 0.25%. tFor 
tOver 0.70 phos. For McKees 
wrenceville, 


City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; 


MARKET PRICES 








ton, Buffalo prices are $1.25 
. Prices subject to additional 
charge of 50 cents a ton for each 


for the hard chilling irons, Nos. 
and 6.) 


Charcoal Pig Iron 
Northern 


Lake Superior Furn. ....... .$28. 
Chicago, del. ............... 1 


Southern 
Semi-cold blast, high phos, 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. .$28.50 
Semi-coid blast, low phos., 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 


Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. .......... 
Vara, BOGD s ciwedcasceccecs 23.50 


Low Phosphorus 
Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- 


1174 
lft 
ut 

: 
i 


af 
i 
: “A 

i 
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i! 
i 
il 
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Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 


Super Quality 
i... ae Me ¢esenus .60 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. 51.30 
Alabama, Georgia 51.30 
WOGW FORGED 2 vc cwcccccccvees 56.00 
Ohio .. ad beds 43.00 
Quality 
Pa., Tll., Md., Mo., Ky. 46.55 
Alabama, Georgia ......... 
SS ae 49.00 
cn de dies Gabe eds sea cut 36.00 
Malieable Bung Brick 
Be REED ov cceey ce cecces ip $59.85 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania ............... $51.@ 
Joliet, E. Chicago .......... 58.90 
Birmingham, Ala. . 51.360 
Ladle 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
SE Ls ae BA hese e ea» 1.00 
Wire cut hb hae 29.00 
Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains, 
net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk ..... 22.00 
net ton, bags ......... 26 
Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, th 
Meeting, Chester, Pa 
Chrome snk neke on ood 00 
Chem. bonded chrome 54.00 
Magnesite brick ......... 76.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
Fluorspar 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. Il. 
Ky., net ton, carloads, all 
| ne YAY 
Do., barge .......... 23.00-25.00 
Pe, ae ED assis secccce 23.00-25.00 


(OPA May 11 established maximum 
at Jan. 2, 1942, level.) 





Werromanganese: 78-82%, carilots, 
gross ton, duty paid, Atlantic ports, 
| me Del. Pittsburgh $140.65; f.0.b. 

thern furnaces $135; Add $6 
gross ton for packed carloads $10 
for ton, $13.50 for less-ton and $18 
for less than 200-Ib. lots, packed. 
GSplegeleisen: 19-21%, carlots per 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa. $36. 
Silico-manganese Briquets: Contract 
basis in carloads per pound, bulk 
freight allowed 5.50c; packed 5.75c; 
ton lots 6.00c; less-ton lots 6.25c; 
less 200-Ib. lots 6.50c. Spot prices 
\%-cent higher. 


tract basis, allowed, 98% 
80.00c, 88% 79.00c. Spot prices 5 
cents per Ib. higher. 

Ferrocelumbium: 50-60%, per Ib. 
contained cotumbium in gross ton 


lots, basis, f.0.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. $2.25; less-ton lots 
30. prices 10 cents per Ib. 


Molybdenum Powder . 

in 200-Ib. kegs, f.0.b. York, Pa. 

$2.60; 100-200 Ib. lots $2.75; under 
100-Ib. lots $3.00. 

t 17-19%, based on 

tent, with unit- 


tons per carload, bulk, freight al- 
lowed; unitage applies to each 1% 


Carloads Ton lots 
BE \clhiv's eek « $ 74.50 $ 87.00 
Unitage ...... 1.50 1.75 
75% ... 135.00 151.00 
Unitage ...... 1.80 2.00 
a 170.00 188.00 
Unitage . / 2.00 2.20 
90-95% ...... 10.25¢ 11.25¢ 
Spot prices %-cent higher. 
: Contract basis per 
Ib., f.0.b. producers’ plants, freight 


g 
3a 
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ef 
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fat 

Fe 
ats 


4 
a8 
fine 


lots $1.25. Spot 5 cents per Ib. 
higher. 

Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per Ib. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher. 


tracts, any quantity, $1. per 
contained; spot 5 cents 
per pound higher. 


Zirconium Alleys: 12-15%, contract 
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MARKET PRICES 





WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials. As of April 16, lvas 


Plates Struc- eets——_—. 

Soft Hot-rolled Strip %-in.& tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. 

Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 

seateans owe 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.71 4.68 5.11 

New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 5.25 3.55 4.05 4.65 
Baltimore ........ 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 5.25 3.50 na 5.05 
Norfolk, Va. ...... 4.00 4.10 Pas 4.05 4.05 5.45 3.85 e's 5.40 
ES 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.35 ES: 4.65 
Cleveland ........ 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 
SEE.» evbetecese 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 
Ss Capac be bec 4.10 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 
Cincinnati ........ 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 5.28 3.42 4.37 4.92 
I i. Seo eee 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 
Twin Cities ....... 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.38 4.23 4.98 
ED scuwhsc«s 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 
Indianapolis ...... .60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 5.30 3.45 : 5.01 
Chattanooga* ..... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 5.80 3.75 4.50 
Memphis ......... 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 5.71 3.85 5.25 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 5.93 3.45 4.75 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 5.75 3.85 5.25 
Houston, Tex. ..... 3.75 4.30 4.30 4.05 4.05 5.50 4.00 PS 5.25 
nn Gass bob aoe) 4.20 4.25 5.45 4.75 4.45 6.50 4.65 7.60 5.70 
Los Angeles .§ 43 4.90 6.70 4.90 4.60 7.15 4.95 7.15 5.95 
San Francisco..... 3.95 4.50 6.25 4.65 4.35 6.35 4.55 6.40 6.10 


*Not named in OPA price order. 


-——S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)——, 


1035- 2300 3100 

1050 Series Series 
ER ado doe aunt 4.28 7.75 6.05 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.60 5.90 
Philadelphia ..... 4.10 7.56 5.86 
Baltimore ........ 4.45 Sead Sass 
Se WE, «votes. ben0 - . 
"sop asa 3.55 7.35 5.65 
Pittsburgh ....... 3.40 7.45 5.75 
Cleveland ........ 3.30 7.55 5.85 
aa 3.48 7.67 5.97 
Cincinnati ........ 3.65 7.69 5.99 
ois. aan 3.70 7.35 5.65 
Twin Cities ....... 3.95 7.70 6.00 
Milwaukee ....... 3.83 7.33 5.88 
ot Bere 3.84 7.72 6.02 
a 6.25 oat 8.00 
Los Angeles ..... 4.80 9.55 8.55 
San Francisco..... 5.45 9.80 8.80 
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EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 
Dollars at $4.02) per Pound Sterling 
Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 


By Cable or Radio 


Merchant bars, 3-inch and over....... 


Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-rolled.... 


Sheets, black, 24 gage.............+-- 


Sheets, galvanized, corrugated. 24 gage 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 


po 
British ferromanganese $120.00 deli 


und 


Gross 


BRITISH 
Tons f.o.b. 

U.K. Ports 
Led 
50 16 10 0 
60c 20 O00 
Sc 15 10 0 
90c 14626 
17c 17 12 6 
00c 22 $0 
4.6lc 25 12 6 
6.20 1109 
aboard duty-paid. 


ie aon 
vered Atlantic se 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 
Furnace— 


Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 
i iC... scans seul'y tSbbeiecccs 
Furnace coke, f.o.t. ovens. ...........+. 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over.. 


Standard rails, 60 Ibs. p:r 
Merchant bars, rounds an 





er P 


Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over 
24 gage, corrugated, 4-ton lots & 


Sheets, galvani 
ov 


ard, 500-ton lots & over 
squares, under 3-inch. . 


Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton 


De NE NS ook bowing onc 60 cater dic 
Bands and strips, hot-rolled..... Tee 
Ss rebate to approved customers. 


(a) del. Middlesbrough. 
15s on certain conditions. 


August 10, 1942 


28c¢ 


tome eee 
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Cold ,-—Cold Drawn Bars——. 


Rolled SAE. S.AE. 
Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
, 4.15 a a 
3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
iat 3.65 8.40 6.75 
3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
ion 5 4.42 i os 8 
3.45 4.00 8.75 7.10 
3.50 3.75 8.40 6.75 
3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
8.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
bé 3.97 on 4 

4.39 
431 
” 4.43 
5.00 4.60 
6.90 
5.75 si : 
6.60 10.55 9.55 
6.80 10.80 9.80 


BASE QUANTITIES 


Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, 


Floor Plates, Hot 


Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 


300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 
San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle; 400- 


400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 


14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in B’ham., Memphis. 
Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 


cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New 


York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 


Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 


delphia, Baltimore: 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 


land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities, New Orleans; 300-1999 


Los Angeles. 


Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 


1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 


150-1049 in 


Los Angeles; 300-10,000 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 


500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 


Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, 
in Chattanooga; any quantity in 


Cold Rolled Strip: No base 


of all size. 


Detroit, 
St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over 
Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 


City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in Philadelphia: 
750-4999 in San Francisco. 


quantity; extras apply on lots 


Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 


in Portland, Seattle; 
SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars 


Ores 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $4.75 

~hessemer 4.45 
High phosphorus 4.35 
Mesabi bessemer 4.60 
Old range nonbessemer 4.00 


Eastern Local Ore 


Cents, unit, del. B. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56- 


63%, contract 12.00 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per wnit, cif. Atlantic 
ports 


Manganiferous ore, 45- 


55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom. 
N. African low phos.... Nom. 
Spanish, No. African 

basic, 50 to GO%..... Nom. 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 

f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro. 7.50-8.00c 

Tungsten Ore 

Chinese wolframite, per 

short ton unit, duty 
paid $24.00 


except 0-299 in San Francisco, 500-999, Los Angeles, 1000 and over 
1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 
0-4999 in San Francisco. 
: Base, 1000 pounds and over. 
except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Chrome Ore 
Gross ton cif. Baltimore; dry 
basis; subject to penalties for 
guarantees 
Indian and African, 


2.8:1 lump, 48% $39.00 


South African (excluding war risk) 


No ratio lump, 44% 28.00 
Do. . 45% 29.00 
Do. 48% 34.00 

Do. concentrates, 48% 33.08 
Do. . 50% 34.00 

Brazilian (nominal) 

2.5:1 lump, 44% 28.50 
3:1 lump, 48% 38.00 
Manganese Ore 
(Nominal) 

Including war risk but not 


duty, cents per unit cargo lots 
Caucasian, 50-52% 

S. African, 48% 
Indian, 50% 
Brazilian, 46% 
Cuban, 51%, duty free 
Domestic, 48%, f.0.b. mines 


80.00-86.00 
80.00-86.08 
78.00-84.00 
85.00 
$1.00 


Molybdenum 


Sulphiae conc., Ib., Mo 


cont., mines 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 122 


Inquiry for sheets is stronger, with 
numerous ‘large contracts being placed. 
A representative case involved 3500 tons 
of hot and cold-rolled, on which com- 
petition for the cold-rolled was keen, the 
rating being AA-1, awarded to one mill. 
Several sheet producers are actively seek- 
ing orders for cold-rolled sheets, but 
require top ratings, to enable them to 
obtain the hot-rolled material. Ample 
cold-rolling capacity is available for 
steel on high ratings and in some in- 
stances about eight weeks delivery is 
possible. 

Narrow cold-rolled strip volume is 
increasing, with substantial orders being 
placed. Revision of ratings is eliminating 
some tonnage, which is more than off- 
set by inquiries bearing AA ratings. 

Narrow strip producers are quoting 
around six to eight weeks on low carbon 
material having a AA-1 rating, but on 
high carbon strip it appears impossible 
for producers to make promises. Some 
narrow strip sellers say they could not 
promise shipments on this material this 
year. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 123 


Allocations and deliveries of steel 
plates to shipyards are maintained at a 
high rate, partly due to additional keels 
on new ways. Construction has started 
at a new yard in the Providence, R. L, 
district, three ways already having keels. 
Deliveries to old yards are steady, with 
inventories in better balance. 

Numerous miscellaneous fabricating 
shops engaged in war work are consum- 
ing substantially more plates than on 
normal schedules. Sheared material al- 
lotments are lagging in delivery more 
than universal and strip mill tonnage, 
but few full allocations are delivered in 
full the month scheduled, although im- 
provement is attained each month and 
most August tonnage will be shipped 
earlier in September than has been the 
case in the recent past. 

More plates are going to warehouses, 
but mostly odds and ends, off-sizes and 
mis-rollings. Strong demand for floor 
plates is supplemented by large tonnage 
inquiries for navy yards. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 122 


A large proportion of steel bar con- 
tracts on mill books are revised upward, 
AA ratings being as numerous as A-l-a 
a month ago, and allocations are fre- 
quent. Practically all tonnage on books 
is involved in the rerating. Direct in- 
quiries from the Navy and other govern- 
ment purchasing offices for hot and cold- 
finished carbon frequently do not attract 
quotations and allocations follow, an in- 
stance in the East recently involving 1100 
tons for a small part for tank construc- 
tion. 

Forgers feel the pinch for material and 
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their rate of output is almost wholly 
dependent on quantities and analyses of 
steel they can get. The aircraft industry 
is operating with low inventories in some 
cases, parts arriving practically as they 
are required and dangerously close to 
schedule. - This situation is the result 
largely of slow delivery of alloys for 
forgings. An eastern forge shop with 
70 hammers for a short time recently 
could operate only 40. 


With deliveries of alternate low al- 


loy emergency steels gaining, alloy job- 
bers are changing over to the new speci- 
fications, as the August melt of these 






special steels is substantially heavier 

On AA orders sellers are delivering 
hot-rolled carbon bars in eight to twelve 
weeks, cold-finished in ten to twelve 
weeks and alloys in 32 to 36 weeks. 

Agricultural implement makers experi 
ence continued difficulty obtaining ma 
terial to close up their authorized pro 
duction schedules. 

Under the mill quota 
carbon bar sellers believe they will be 


system, some 


able to supply tonnage this month on 


ratings down to A-l-a, if the program 
works out as they now see it, with extra 
metal being allocated to relieve obvious 
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“’ STEEL GEARS replaced ordinary steel 


gears in the Wire Flattening Mill illustrated above. Ordi- 


nary gears lasted three months. 


Gears 


“HARD-DUR” 


have been in operation now for 3 years-5 months and 
are still going strong. That's 13 times the life of the ordi- 


nary gears and at only a cost of one-half more. . 
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mendous saving in money and labor. 
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" Gears are available in Spur, Spiral, 


Helical, Herringbone, Bevel and Mitre types. 
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stringency in this product. They are 
also being asked to set aside definite 
tonnage for warehouse distribution, but 
applying only on PD-83-g extensions. 
Moreover, at least some have been allo- 
cated tonnage for shipment to cold draw- 
ers, who in turn are to process it for 
warehouse requirements. 


Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 123 
Larger consumers of rods and wire 
products are more restricted in volume 
of supplies and while tonnage is suf- 
ficient to meet higher rated war require- 


~ 





ments difficulty is experienced in main- 
taining jobber inventories. 

Heavy orders for screw stock are 
notable and rope mill operations are at 
capacity to the extent of wire available 
for strandings. 

Additional finishing capacity is steadily 
getting into production at a new mill 
in central Massachusetts, and more heat- 
treating equipment at several eastern 
plants. 

Revised ratings are sharply reducing 
volume going to some users of wire and 
wire products, while others are being 
practically eliminated as far as further 
deliveries are concerned. Finishing op- 
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For prompt, dependable metal 


finishing information, call on 
Udylite. No organization is better 
equipped to give you information 
gained from installing plating, 
polishing and anodizing depart- 
ments in many leading manu- 
facturing plants throughout the 
country. @ Trained plating engi- 
neers and electrochemists are at 
your service. These men know 
metal finishing and they can 
help you plan a new installation 
or revise your present one for 
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greater efficiency. They know, 
also, that you want information 
quickly. ® Udylite has a com- 
plete line of equipment . 

second to none in terms of quality 
and efficient performance. @ and 
supplies .. . for every metal fin- 
ishing need. Salts, acids, anodes, 
buffing and polishing materials— 
everything required. @ Call Udy- 
lite for prompt service on your 
finishing requirements. You pay 
no more for Udylite dependability. 


Detroit, Mich 








erations are spotty and follow. war de- 
mand, ratio of high carbon rods and a 
wide range of specialties being high. 

Time has been extended for shipment 
of spring wire under allocation to Russia 
from Aug. 1 to Sept. 1. These shipments 
have been going on for several weeks, 
absorbing a substantial portion of the 
output of some mills, but it became evi- 
dent recently that producers could not 
complete the tonnage within the period 
originally scheduled. Meanwhile, fur- 
ther restrictions are being placed on 
civilian uses of wire, possibly the latest 
being the banning of the manufacture of 
mattresses as of Sept. 1, and studio 
couches, sofa beds and lounges as of 
Nov. | 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 123 

Pipe mills require higher ratings for 
early shipment of butt-weld, A-l-a being 
needed, compared with A-3 until recenth) 
by some producers. While distributor 
stocks of butt weld are below normal. 
inventories are substantial in view of 
light buying. Lap-weld, bought in 
heavier individual volume and generally 
on direct mill shipment, is tighter. Job- 
bers may sell from stock pipe 3%-inch 
and lower without rating and large: 
diameters for A-l-a and higher. 

While municipal buying of cast iron 
pipe is light, demand for government in 
stallations is heavy as indicated by pig 
iron allocations to foundries for strictly 
pipe requirements, some getting more 
iron for pipe than in normal periods 


Reinforcing Bars 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 123 


An arhendment to the order regulating 
fabricated concrete reinforcing bars has 
been issued, eliminating fabricators’ in- 
ventory statements, simplifying pro- 
cedure for determining prices for mill 
and random stock lengths, permitting 
adjustable pricing and simplifying pro- 
visions covering segregation for pricing 
and invoicing. Base prices were not 
changed, 2.40c, delivered, except on ma 
terial bought at Gulf port basing points. 
2.77c, at Pacific Coast basing points, 
2.80c, at Toledo, O., 2.57c and Detroit. 
2.52c, in carloads. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 123 


Shipments of steel rails is expected 
to be less this year than last, as rail 
mills have been engaged heavily on shell 
steel rounds and billets. Estimate is that 
in spite of this unusual task shipments 
will be about 90 per cent of the total 
ordered for this year. At this time ship- 
ments are somewhat below schedule. 

United States Army engineers, Wash- 
ington, have canceled their inquiry for 
6000 standard gondola, box and flat cars, 
on which bids were to have been sub- 
mitted Aug. 10 and have indicated that 
they will probably bring out a new in- 
quiry shortly. No reason was given for 
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withdrawal from the market. The car 


market otherwise is featureless. 

Domestic feight car awards in July 
totaled 1025 units, bringing the total for 
seven months to 24,030, compared with 
101,224 in the corresponding period in 


1941. Comparisons follow: 

1942 1941 1940 1939 
Jan. 4,253 15.169 860 3 
Feb. 11,725 5,508 1,147 2,259 
March 4,080 8,074 3,104 800 
April 2,125 14,645 2,077 3,095 
May 822 18,630 2,010 2,051 
june 0 $2,74S 7,475 1,324 
July 1,025 6,459 5,846 110 
7 mos. 24,030 101,224 22,019 9,642 
Aug. ; 2,668 7,525 2,814 
Sept. 4,470 9,735 23,000 
Oct. . 2,499 12,195 19,634 
Nov. . 2,222 8,234 2,650 
Dec. : 8,406 7,181 35 

Total 121,499 66,889 57,77! 


Structural Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 12° 


Structural shapes are in almost as 
strong a position as plates, with heavy 
demand for shipbuilding and for addi- 
tional war plants. Stoppage of private 
building has eased demand but essen- 
tial needs are pressing mills to the limit 
of capacity. Fabricators expect to be 
busy for several months on orders al- 
ready booked but prospects for work 
from customary sources are not good. 

A joint inquiry from the United States 
and British governments for 500 gantry 
cranes, requiring about 55,000 tons of 
structural shapes, has been placed be- 
fore the War Production Board. Pend- 
ing inquiry includes 4000 tons of shapes 
and plates for two cracking plants for 
the Atlantic Refining Co., one to be 
erected in Pennsylvania and one in Tex- 
4S. 


Pig Iron 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 124 


Allocation schedules on pig iron con- 
tinue to move toward the highest ratings 
and essential requirements are bing sup- 
plied completely. August schedules were 
slightly heavier than for July. 

Supply of malleable iron is tight and 
foundry iron is being substituted in some 
cases, though melters the following 
month again ask for malleable. Machine 
tool castings shops use considerable steel 
scrap and want malleable in the mixture 
when possible. Minor changes in analysis 
are frequent to fit individual cases taking 
into consideration the iron available. 

Practically all the output of the New 
England furnace is being used in that 
area, except an allotment to a New Jer- 
sey pipe foundry. Basic is being shipped 
into that district by three furnaces, to 
as many steel works. 


Scrap 


Scraz Prices, Page 126 


While the nation-wide drive for scrap 
salvage has not yet fully organized many 
observers who have followed previous 
collections are pessimistic as to results, 
believing most dormant scrap accessible 
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to collection has been ‘combed out. How- 
ever, plans for this drive have been well 
formulated and government agencies as- 
sert it will result in large tonnages. Most 
consumers believe steel production will 
be cut into within the next three months 
when weather conditions interfere with 
gathering and preparation. 

Costs have increased to a point where 
many smaller operators can not make a 
profit. There is hesitancy also from 
fear of technical violation of regulations. 
Nickel turnings are plentiful and diffi- 
cult to move but demand is good for 
solid nickel scrap, including bar ends, 
plate punchings and similar forms. 

In the Detroit area machine shop turn- 


ge 


f 





ings are being produced in such quan- 
tity that it is difficult to find a market 
An effort to compress them and sell as 
No. 1 bundles has been stopped by 
an OPA ruling that they can not take 
the bundle price. 

Average scrap supply at mills in the 
Pittsburgh district has dropped slightly 
and one melter is depending on daily 
deliveries to keep steel production going 
No plants have yet had to interrupt 
production for lack of scrap, though 
some have been close to the margin. 

St. Louis consumers find arrivals de- 
clining and more scrap is being used 
from reserves to maintain high steel 
production. Several allocations, aggre 
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1500-TON HYDRAULIC EXTRUSION PRESS 


SCHLOEMANN Hydraulic Extrusion Presses are recognized throughout 
the non-ferrous metal industry as a generally useful machine for tubular 
products as well as for rods, all kinds of sections, strip and wire. 


Recognition as an up-to-date and economically successful tool is due not 
only to the diversified line of extruded products but also to the great range 
of sizes obtainable from one installation. 


@ HYDRAULIC PRESSES @ AIR-HYDRAULIC ACCUMULATORS 


@ HIGH PRESSURE PUMPS - DOUBLE ACTING DUPLEX 
COMPLETE HYDRAULIC 


@ ENGINEERING OF 
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gating about 25,000 tons, have been 
made to Laclede Steel Co., Granite City 
Steel Co. and American Steel Foundries. 
A factor in reduced supplies is a period 
of unusual heat, which has slowed col- 
lection and preparation. 


At Buffalo the initial tin can collec- 
tion was disappointing, about 20 tons 
being collected where 120 had been esti- 
mated. This covers about one-third of 
the city. 

Chicago mills are not receiving more 
scrap than sufficient for the present rate 
of steel output, though no furnaces are 
down for lack of material. No addi- 
small re- 


tions ‘are being made to the 
serves already laid down. 


FIDELITY Hose Reinforcement Machines are of two 
types: horizontal for reinforcement on steel mandrels; 
vertical for continuous lengths where mandrel is not re- 
quired. Range of diameters: 4" to 244” O.D.; cotton yarn 
may be knitted around single or double reinforcing wires 


—spiral in parallel. 


Seamless construction and uniformity of spacing and 
stitch produce a tough, flexible and more nearly non- 
kinking hose or tubing. Interchangeable revolving knit- 
ting heads, automatic controls, and change gears readily 
adapt FIDELITY Hose Reinforcement Machines to a 
wide range of applications, including Radiator, Wind- 
shield Wiper,Car Heater, Vacuum Cleaner, 
Brewery, Dairy, Garden and other types 
of Hose; and Tubing for Aircraft Controls 


and Fuel Lines. 


For details and specifications, write for 


Bulletins. 


Horizontal Type Machine... knit- 
mandrels ... with 
or without wire reinforcement. 


ting on 50 


6 to 10 feet per minute without wire . 
4 to 6 feet per minute with wire. 





Semifinished Steel 
Semifinished Prices, Page 122 


A further slice is being made in the 
current quarterly quota of semifinished 
steel for Great Britain, originally estab- 
lished at 1,800,000 gross tons, and then 
changed over to a net ton basis which 
meant approximately 2,000,000 net tons. 
There have now been two cuts, which 
point to a total movement this quarter 
of about 1,100,000 net tons. 


The first cut of 25 per cent reduced 
the program to 1,500,000 tons and was 
made in time to partially affect ship- 
ments in July. The second cut, recently 
made, amounted to 25 per cent of the 





































Vertical Type Machine 
for knitting cotton yarn 
in continuous lengths 
where mandrel is not 
required. 
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1,500,000. Apparently with the increas- 
ing stringency in steel, the original allo- 
cation was heavier than this countr) 
could spare. 

South America has been allocated 250.- 
000 net tons of semifinished for this 
quarter, although it is understood that 
few shipments have yet been made. Last 
quarter, South America was allocated a 
similar quantity, but, so far as can b« 
learned, no steel was shipped during that 
period. 


Iron Ore 
Tron Ore Prices, Page 125 

Iron ore movement on the Great Lakes 

June totaled 13,405,408 gross tons 
exceeding the all-time record of 12,677 
356 tons moved in May and 17.69 per 
cent greater than tonnage shipped in 
July, 1941, when the total was 11,- 
390.487 tons. Fvery port but one at 
the head of the lakes bettered its 1941 
total. 


Comparisons of shipments for July 
this and last year are as follows: 
July, 1942 July, 1941 
Fscanaba 740 256 634.972 
Marquette 543.019 679.616 
Ashland 919.777 841,460 
Superior 4.895.737 4.133.469 
Duluth 3.559.045 2.855.526 
Two Harbors 2,675,917 2,185,965 


11,331,008 
59,479 


11,390, 487 





13,333,751 
71,657 





Total U. S. 
Michipicoten 





13, 405, 408 





Grand Total 


Total shipments to Aug. 1, this year 
were 47,357,574 tons, an increase of 
7,141,166 tons, 17.76 per cent greate 
than up to the same date in 1941. Com 
parisons by ports are as follows: 


To Aug. 1, 1942 To Aug. 1, 1941 





Escanaba 3,330,195 2,440,053 
Marquette 2.610.753 2,961,227 
Ashland 3,615,722 3,578,747 
Superior 16,994,052 14,019,345 
Duluth 11,597,382 9.951,137 
Two Harbors 8,947,362 7,037,991 

Total VU. S. 47,095,466 39,998,498 
Michipicoten 262,108 227,910 
Grand total 47,357,574 40. 216,408 


Warehouse 
Warehouse Prices, Page 125 

Steel warehouse sales are more 
centrated toward serving consumers with 
higher rated war contracts, a result of 
the A-l-a limit on most products. Some 
users buying from jobbers have priorities 
rerated upward, but others, until now 
getting some steel from warehouses, will 
be shut off. The trend is directing ma- 
terial into the more important channels 
better to serve buyers with war con- 


con- 


tracts. Most new volume is in the AA 
brackets. 
Third quarter quota shipments are 


somewhat heavier, replacements tending 
to lag at the beginning of each quarter 
and picking up toward the end of the 
period. Warehouse sales volume, how- 
ever, continues to be limited by available 
stocks and some products are badly out 
of balance. 

Light gages of sheets and flat bars are 
scarce, most jobbers lacking many sizes 
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of the latter. While all alloy replace- 
ments lag, additional small lots of NE 
steels are being delivered, jobbers as a 
rule stocking only two or three grades of 
these new alloys. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 123 


Approximately 800 tons of bolts and 
nuts have been placed with a Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturer for four floating dry 
docks to be installed along the eastern 
seaboard. The bolts range principally 
from 1% to 1% inches in diameter. 

While most eastern bolt and nut sellers 
are able to maintain a good working 
schedule, they are not able to operate 
at capacity because of difficulty in get- 
ting rods and bars, particularly the latter 
in larger sizes. It is almost impossible 
to get any promises on rounds larger 
than 1% inches, regardless of AA rat- 
ings, which are available in various in- 
stances. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle—United States engineers, head- 
quarters at Seattle and Portland, have 
awarded a large number of contracts for 
buildings and facilities at various military 
establishments and air bases. Details 
have not been announced but totals are 
impressive. 

George M. Rasque & Son, Spokane, 
have been appointed engineers for a 
proposed substation and power line sys- 
tem near that city. Architects have also 
been designated for a similar utility in 
Twin Falls county, Idaho. Sound Con- 
struction & Engineering Co., Seattle, has 
a contract in excess of $1,000,000 for a 
concrete and steel frame structure in 
King county, Washington. A contract is 
soon to be negotiated by the Seattle 
office for oil and lubrication warehouse, 
facilities and buildings. 

War contracts placed in the Puget 
Sound area since January, 1940, are re- 
ported to total $1,227,233,000. War 
Public Works Board has recommended 
priorities for 15 Washington, five Oregon 
and two Alaska projects, totaling $2,- 
000,000. 

Bonneville Power Administration an- 
nounces that the new 594-mile 230,000- 
volt transmission grid in Washington and 
Oregon has been energized with com- 
pletion of the 183-mile steel tower sec- 
tion joining Grand Coulee and Coving- 
ton, which cost $3,599,000, said to be 
the longest uninterrupted high voltage 
steel tower line in operation. Bonne- 
ville. has approved an appropriation of 
$159,000 for construction of a substation 
near Wenatchee, Wash. 

Seattle city officials are bending every 
effort to obtain priority for 70 tons of 
reinforcing bars required for completion 
of a section of the Spokane street viaduct, 
now under construction. Part of the 


project will be postponed until shapes 
and other steel items are available. Den- 
ver has called bids Aug. 12 for 15 sets 
of hoisting equipment and other metal- 
work required for the spillway at the 
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Minidoka dam near American Falls, 
Idaho. Tonnage is unstated. 

Rolling mills report ample receipts of 
steel scrap and foundries are getting a 
better supply of cast iron. Inventories 
are being held intact although some 
anxiety is expressed as to probable future 
supply. Washington Toll Bridge Author- 
ity received an offer of $22,765 from the 
Alaska Junk Co., Portland, for 360 tons 
of salvaged stringers from the Narrows 
bridge and $3165 from the Riverside 
Junk Co. for 47 tons of lateral beams. 
New bids will be received Aug. 11 for 
7660 tons in the two 1927-ton towers, 
cable and other material. 





Bremerton, Wash., has placed 250 tons 
of 4 to 8-inch cast iron with H. G. Pur- 
cell, Seattle, for U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J., but delivery is 
awaiting priority. Materials are so dif- 
ficult to obtain that both Centralia and 
Spokane, Wash., have been asked to re- 
lease some of their cast iron pipe in 
stock to prevent delay in completing 
housing projects at Vancouver, Wash., 
and elsewhere. 


Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—According to recent re- 
ports from Ottawa, Canada is producing 


ACP Products and Processes 





“Go to a Soldier’s Head 


Millions of steel helmets owe the 
durability of their protective coat- 
ing to DEOXIDINE. This acid- 
cleaner that made the all-steel 
automobile body possible re- 
moves oil and rust, eradicates 
rust-producers, and leaves an 
etched, passive surface that holds 
paint perfectly. It not only im- 
proves paint life, but simplifies 
processing. 


DEOXIDINE not only serves in 
quantity production of helmets... 
numerous applications on many 
war products are being found 
every dayin the treatment of steel, 
aluminum and dural for painting. 


ACP Products and Processes .. . 
proved for more than 25 years 
... are helping Industry convert 
to production of many vital tools 


of war. 


The following list is only an indication of the operations in which ACP can aid you: 


RODINE—pickling inhibitor that saves steel and acid, prevents acid fumes and embritulement. 
CUPRODINE—provides dense, bright copper coatings on steel by simple immersion (non 
electrolytic). LITHOFORM—coats galvanized iron to hold paint. FLOSOL—an exceptional 
soldering flux for steel, brass, copper, tin, terne plate, zinc and galvanized iron. KEMICK— 


paint that holds to and protects metal surfaces subject to red heat. 


With this as an indication, why not bring your problems of metal cleaning, treating and finish- 


ing to ACP? 


AMERICAN 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
AMBLER - - + PENNA. 





REMICAL PAINT Co. 


DETROIT, MICH, 6995 Petmer Ave, C 
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about two-thirds of her wartime require- 
ments of steel and importing the remain- 
der, chiefly from the United States. Ac- 
cording to information gained in other 
quarters, bringing of new war plants 
into production, which has been on a 
fairly extensive scale in recent weeks, 
is rapidly changing this picture and it 
now is estimated that Canadian steel mills 
are providing only little better than half 
of total requirement. However, arrange- 
ments are proceeding for further increase 
in Canada’s steelmaking capacity and 
within the next six or eight months, with 
new furnace installations, production of 
steel ingots will be increased by 500,000 





to 600,000 tons per year, it is said. 

In addition to earlier announced addi- 
tions to steelmaking facilities, it is learned 
that arrangements are proceeding which 
will result in installation in Ontario of 
a new plate mill to be specially designed 
for production of heavy armor plate. 

While mills are not accepting new or- 
ders for sheets for civilian use, there has 
been no slowing down in bookings. Elec- 
trical equipment makers are demanding 
supplies well above their peacetime nor- 
mal rate, for production of war equip- 
ment and there is a persistent call from 
makers of war vehicles and other classes 
of war goods. 











MACHINERY 





The Thomas 


DUPLIKATOR 


Illustration shows special machine with oscillating 
stripper for punching screens and similar classes of 
work|Standard tools can be added for regular punching. 























METAL-FORMIN 


72) 
J 
=| The DUPLIKATOR 
° is an exclusive Thomas 
development in punching ma- 
oe chines. Designed primarily 
~— punching holes in plates or sheets, 
Ww 
m where multiple punching and special set-up is not required. 









without the necessity of marking, and adapted to conditions where 
work is too small or irregular to handle on spacing table, and 
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Its simplicity of design. ease of operation and time-saving fea- 
tures make the Duplikator ideal for war-time metal-punching require- 


ments. 












Orders for fabricated structural steel 
continue to appear and lettings for last 
week were reported at close to 15,000 
tons. One feature of the present struc- 
tural market is that where a large order 
is concerned, and it must be associated 
with the war effort, it may be filled by 
two or three fabricators. 

A feature of the scrap market during 
the past week or two was the heavy in- 
pouring of scrap from the United States, 
chiefly through the Niagara area. Also it 
has been reported that some big exports 
of scrap have been made to the United 
States recently. Most of the incoming 
scrap is said to be steel grades. Domes- 
tic offerings of scrap continue steady and 
inventory building by mills and electric 
furnaces is proceeding steadily. Iron 
grades are slowing down. 


Steel in Europe 
Foreign Steel Prices, Page 125 

London—(By Cable)—The supply po- 
sition in Great Britain is satisfactory in 
practically all products. Heavy pressure 
is being applied on mills for plates for 
ships, tanks and boilers. Light struc- 
tural shapes are in active demand. Rails 
are being booked in heavier tonnage. 


Probe ‘‘Black Market”’ 
Shipyard Charges 


WASHINGTON 

An investigation of reported “black 
market” purchases of steel to be used in 
construction of a shipyard at Michaud. 
La., was ordered last week by Leon 
Henderson, OPA administrator. 

Action was taken after Frank Higgins. 
who is associated with his father, An- 
drew J. Higgins, in operation of ship- 
yards in the New Orleans area, testified 
before a Congressional committee that 
their concern had been purchasing steel 
on the “black markets” in lots of 39,000 
pounds or just under carload lots total- 
ing 40,000 pounds. 

Enforcement attorneys and _investi- 
gators assigned to the OPA office in New 
Orleans were instructed to make an im- 
mediate check into steel purchases by 
the Higgins concern to ascertain whether 
the OPA regulations have been violated 
Mr. Henderson pointed out that sales of 
steel products in either carload or less 
than carload lots out of warehouses are 
covered by revised price schedule No. 49. 
The ceiling prices on less than carload 
lots are somewhat higher than those on 
carload lots, the difference varying with 
the type of product. 

The administrator pointed out that buy- 
ers and sellers of steel were advised 
in a statement made public June 24 that 
“splitting of orders into near carload ship- 
ments, or encouraging customers to place 
orders for not over 39,999 pounds with 
the intent of getting the higher less than 
carload price is an evasion of the law.” 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 





—Copper— Anti- 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
Aug. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St.L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
1-6 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 . 52.00 650 635 825 15.00 1450 35.00 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib. except as Brass 
specified. Copper and brass products No. 1 composition 8.25- 8.50 
based on 12.00c Conn. copper Yellow brass castings ... 5.50- 5.75 
Sheets Auto radiators 6.25 
Yellow brass (high) 19.48 Red Brass, borings & turnings 8.00- 8.25 
Copper, hot rolled .............. 20.87 
Lead, cut to jobbers ............ 9.75 Zine 
, | ie Yt eee 13.15 Old ... 4.75 
Tubes New clippings ....... 6.00- 6.25 
High yellow brass . 22.23 
Seamless copper .............--- 21.37 Aluminum 
Rod Clippings .. 9.50-10.00 
High yellow brass 15.01 CO ae + 
Copper, hot rolled Sheet pe 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed 18.12 | 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 19.73 
OLD METALS 
Dealers’ Buying Prices | 
(In cents per pound, carlots) 
Copper 
No. 1 heavy ........-- 9.25-10.00 
7.25- 8.00 | 


Light 





Nonferrous Metals 


New York—WPB plans to issue a state- 
ment on material shortages over the 
week end to acquaint the public with 
the reason for interrupted ordnance pro- 
duction. This statement may include 
the very acute shortage in copper, per- 
haps the production figures also which 
have been banned for the past two 
months will be given. 

If the supply of copper is not increased 
to the absolute limit soon a thorough- 
going investigation is likely. The United 
Nations still have a long way to go before 
they make as efficient use of their really 
large supply of copper as the Germans 
have made with their relatively small 
supply. 

Reason why some seek military control 
over copper supply and distribution func- 
tions now held by civilians is that the 
military attempts to get results without 
regard to cost and normal procedure. 

Copper in alloy will be kept in the re- 
volving secondary metal pool, but the 
WPB is making every effort to keep new 
copper from being made up into alloy 
ingots for foundry use. Consumers are 
being forced to adjust to the use of 
secondary metals. 

Increased use of lead is being promot- 
ed by getting the Army and Navy to 
specify more lead for additional applica- 
tions, not by asking the WPB Lead 
Branch to relax restrictions on civilian 
uses of lead. There is a natural fear that 
increased use, combined with lowered 
supply might bring the nation face to 
face with a shortage such as was feared 
in April. To prevent any runaway con- 
sumption each application to use lead 
for purposes partially banned is being 
reviewed. In this way lead can be used 
in more of its usual ways and also as an 
alternate for scarce materials without 
allowing lead consumption to get out of 


hand. 
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Heavy . 5.00- 5.50 
Mixed babbitt 4.50- 5.25 
Electrotype shells 5.00- 5.75 
Stereotype, Linotype 6.25- 7.00 


Tin and Alloys 


Block tin pipe 
No. 1 pewter 


44.00-46.00 
32.00-38.00 


Solder joints 7.75-10.00 
SECONDARY METALS 

Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, L.c.l. 13.25 
Standard No. 12 aluminum 14.50 


MAGNESIUM 
(12 pound rod, 4 in. diam.) 


99.8% ingot, carlots 22.50 
100 Ib. to carlots 24.50 
Extruded sticks, % to 2 Ib. 
Carlots ... 32.00 
100 lb. to carlots 34.00 








@ HIGH PRESSURE PRODUCTION SCHEDULES are a lot 
easier on workers in a Mathews-equipped plant. 


Day and night.. 


.one shift or three.. 


. five days a week or 


seven, a production line coordinated with a Mathews Conveyer 


System lessens the fatigue of workers. . 
. gets work done faster and better! 


chine output .. 


. speeds up man and ma- 


DOUBLED CAPACITY FOR WAR PRODUCTION 


—— ye 


og 4 war orders. 


exists, it 


productive capacity month after 
y wy + i 


us to keep pace with 
As long as this condition 


ayy difficult to meet 


Our one big job is the 


civilian requiremen 
handling of war Saterial. That job must come first. 


MATHEW 





CONVEYER COMPANY 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENNA. 


Field Engineers and Sales Offices located in 30 Industrial Centers. 





NEW BUSINESS 












Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 


SUB-CONTRACT OPPORTUNITIES... 


Minneapolis office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 334 Midland Bank building, 
is seeking contractors for the following: 


$.0. No, 240: Local firm has work to subcon- 
tract on 24-inch cast iron motor brackets re- 
quiring 94-inch mill. Part may be chucked 
and machined on large lathe. Machining re- 
quires turning, drilling, tapping and small 
dowel fit. Also work on 26 x 2-inch 3040 
carbon steel shaft, including centering, drill- 
ing, milling, keyway and grinding. 

$.0. No. 241: Local firm will subcontract work 
on fuze adapter requiring turret lathes or 
special setup on engine lathes. Requires 2%- 
inch bar stock capacity or pieces may be 
sawed off and chucked. Operations include 
turning, threading, drilling, boring, tapping 
and slotting. Minimum quantities 500 per day. 
Material, 2%-inch cold-rolied steel bar stock. 


8.0. No. 251: Twin Cities firms can use addi- 
tional subcontractors for manufacture of diff- 
cult shell forming profile dies. Requires ex- 
cellent heat treating and facilities for lapping 
to mirror finish. 

8.0, No. 253: Twin Cities firm wishes to sub- 
contract splining operation on 100 shafts each 
36 inches long. Hobs will be furnished by 
prime contractor. Sample part and drawing 
available for inspection. 

S.0. No. 244: Small screw machine part for 1- 
inch and 1%-inch machines. Operations, 
turning, boring, cut-off. Quantity, 100M. 
Material furnished if necessary. A-l-a prior- 
ity. Also upsetting of small %-inch pins; oper- 
ations, upsetting and cut-off. Quantity, 25M. 
Subcontractor to furnish material. A-l-a 
priority. 

8.0. No, 245: Three screw machine parts, hand 
screw acceptable; 1 small bolt assembly; | 
wire hook. Operations, turning, threading, 
drilling, bending, and on some parts plating. 
Quantities, 60M and 120M. A-l-a priority. 
Deliveries to start at once. 

8.0. No. 248: Aircraft data boards. Material, 
.040 aluminum. Quantity, 5000. Prime wiil 
furnish material and assistance on dies. De- 
livery, 500 per month, starting September. 

8.0. No, 247: Surveyor’s tripod. Complete ex- 
cept for level unit. Head requires Class 111 
screw thread; legs are of wood. Quantity, 
4000. Delivery, 300 per month, starting Oc- 
tober. 

5.0. No. 246: Michigan prime contractor 20 
mm. mark 4 projectile requires use of multi- 
check or similar checking machine. Notify 
this office if you have capacity on such a 
machine or have one which you could release 
on rental or sale basis. 

8.0. No. 249: Chicago prime contractor desires 
subcontractors for 30 calibre A.P. bullet 
cores. Requires minimum 3 No. 00 Brown & 
Sharpe automatic screw machines or %-inch 
or larger multiple spindle automatic screw 
machines. Full time manufacture for dur- 
ation. Concentricity and other machining 
Tolerances, fairly close. 

8.0. Ne. 250: Subcontractor required for manu- 
facture of various small arms parts. Requires 
forging, heat treating and machining facilities 
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Machining consists of profiling, milling, grind- 
ing, etc. Drawings available for inspection. 

$.0. No. 242: Various cutters. Quantity, 3500 
to 4000 each, rate 50 per week. 

8.0. No. 243: Machining miscellaneous parts. 
Operations, screw machines, drilling, grind- 
ing, tapping, threading, milling, etc. Large 
quantities. 

$8.0. No. 254: Three operations on small brass 
parts, two operations require automatic screw 
machines one of which can be handled on 
hand screw machines. Quantities, 500,000 
each. Delivery to start immediately. Contrac- 
tor will furnish material. Samples on dis- 
play at Minneapolis office. 

S.0. No. 256: Local prime contractor will sub- 
contract 14 wood parts for double deck bunks 
for Army and Navy. Work starts at once 
and will continue six to eight months. Samples 
in exhibit room in Minneapolis office. 

8.0. No. 255: Chicago manufacturer needs sub- 
contractor for .50 calibre A.P. bullet cores. 
Equipment needed, two 4-spindle automatic 
screw machines, or, one 6 or 8-spindle auto- 
matic screw machine, sixe yy-inch. Produc- 
tion will continue for duration. Advise Min- 
neapolis office of any open capacity. 

8.0. No. 258: Machining turret hatch rings. 
Armor casting furnished by prime contrac- 
tor. Deliveries at once, six per day or more 
Operatiuns include vertical boring mill, radial 
drill, horizontal milling machine. Vertical 
boring mill operation required. Other oper- 
ations optional. Blueprints and operations 
sheet in Minneapolis office. 


Boston office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 17 Court street, is seeking contrac- 
tors for the following: 

SC-1: Precision manufacturers for production 
of airplane fuel pumps, tolerances to .0003 
inches; airplane magnetos, tolerances to .0003 
inches; airplane landing gear, subassemblies, 
retractin, gear, oleo struts, etc., tolerances, 
.001 inches. 

©C-2: Screw machines, 3-inches, 3%-inches or 
larger automatics, or Jones & Lamson, War- 
ner & Swasey, or similar machines for bar 
stock. 10,000 to 15,000 units per day with 
an AA-1 priority for duration of the war. 


Chicago office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 20 North Wacker Drive, is seeking 
contractors for the following: 

24-A-709: Requires 50,000 each per week, or 
any fraction thereof, of four different parts. 
Operations can be done by several concerns 
if mecessary. Includes outer race, inner 
race, retainer ring and roller. Principally 
automatic screw machines. 

78-A-727: Bar stock consisting of soft steel will 
be furnished to produce 5000 pieces from 
%-inch square and 10,000 pieces from %-inch 
square. Shop must have these square collets 
on hand now. Any machine acceptable. 
Blueprint for reference in this office. 

26-AN-709: Fifteen different parts, four of 
which require 4} dia. to % hex. multiple 


spindle screw machines and small size hori- 


zontal milling machines. Eleven nickel stee! 
2330 forgings, straight and angle fittings, 
% to lys-inch chucking machines 1equired. 
Forgings to be furnished by prime. 

59-A-619: There are two component parts, each 
of which is required in quantities of 1,000,000 
units. These parts require screw machines. 
hand or automatic, capable of taking a bar 
2 inches in diameter. Drawings can be in- 
spected at this office. 


New York office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 122 East Forty-Second street, New 
York, reports the following subcontract oppor- 
tunities: 


S-2304: An upstate manufacturer is seeking 
subcontractors with facilities for internal and 
external grinding of machine tools. Facilities 
for internal grinding should be capable 
of taking work #,-inch x 7 or 8 inches; those 
for external grinding capable of taking work 
1 to 6 inches. Tolerances, plus or minus 
.0002. Materials, various. Quantity, up to 
2000 pieces. 

8-2377: A California firm is seeking subcon- 
tractors with large gear hobbing capacity to 
cut marine turbine helical gears. Six gears 
104 inches in diameter and 6-inch pitch: 
12 gears 72 inches in diameter and 7-inch 
pitch. Blanks and hobbs will be furnished 
by prime contractor. 


$-2447: An Ohio contractor seeks subcontract- 
ing facilities te fabricate steam reciprocating 
engines. Specifications, base, 12 x 24 feet, 
36,000 pounds; L.P. cylinder, 108 x 120 
inches, bore, 71 x 71 inches, 16,500 pounds: 
middle pressure cylinder, 66% x 72 inches 
bore, 51 x 38 inches, 18,500 pounds; H.P 
cylinder, 72 x 72 inches, bore, 62 x 28 
inches, 13,000 pounds; columns, 13 feet | 
inch high, 6 per engine, 15,000 pounds. Ma- 
terial, semi-steel. Quantity, 598. 

S-169: A New Jersey manufacturer is seeking 
subcontractors having duplex millers with 
12-inch capacity. Blueprints on this item 
available at Newark, N. J., WPB district of- 
fice, 20 Washington place. 


S-2427: A Connecticut machinery manufac- 
turer is seeking subcontractors with facili- 
ties to make small jigs, fixtures, gages and 
milling cutters. Materials, steel. Tolerances. 
close. Quantity, 300 component parts. 


S-170: A New Jersey manufacturer seeks sub- 
contractors with following machinery, ver- 
tical boring mills, 54 inches or over, planer 
type milling machines, 42 inches capacity, 
with side head. 

$-2424: A New York city contractor is seeking 
subcontract facilities for forging tops and 
bottoms of gas cylinders. Intricate dies are 
to be made. Materials, 1045 S.A.E. steel 
Dimensions, 8% inches O.D., %-inch wall, 
6% inches depth. Machines needed, 3500- 
pound drop hammers. Quantity, 2500 forg- 
ings per month. 

S-171: A New Jersey manufacturer is seeking 
subcontractors having planer-millers over 30 
inches, equipped with rail head and two side 
heads. Continuous work is available. Blue- 
prints available at Newark, N. J., WPB dis- 
trict office, 20 Washington place. 


Branch, Production Division, WPB, Broad 
Street Station Building, reports the following 
subcontract opportunities: 

Eser-44-1: A Massachusetts firm requires gray 
iron castings for 80 each marine engine 
frames weighing 35,000 and 55,000 pounds 
Also machine tool castings, large quantity, 
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weighing 10,000, 15,000 and 28,000 pounds. 

This request carries A-l-a priority rating. 
For further information inquire at Philadel- 
phia office. 

Jackson-40-2: .A Pennsylvania contractor re- 
quires subcontracting facilities to form sheet 
metal components. Gauge .020 and .40. 
Equipment required, hydraulic press, 600 
ton, platen 5 feet by 4 feet; and precision 
sheet metal forming experience. Prints and 
specifications on file at Philadelphia office. 

Jackson-43-1: A Pennsylvania firm requires sub- 
contracting facilities for manufacture of 700 
incidence controlled slides, size 9% x 1 x \% 
inches. Material, steel No. 4130, sheet or 
har, furnished. Heat treating by prime con- 
tractor. Machine tools necessary for work in- 
clude small pantograph, No. 1 milling ma- 
chine, jig borer, close tolerance grinding fa- 
cilities, cadmium plating facilities. These parts 
urgently required. Plans, specifications and 
blueprint on file at Philadelphia office. 

Keefer-43-1: A Missouri concern requires sub- 
contracting facilities for manufacture of 
fuse adapter, size 1%-inch O.D., length over- 
all 2.12 inch, external and internal threading, 
finish “f.”” Material, steel WDX 1314 coli 
drawn. Alternate material, steel WDX 1112 
cold drawn. Tolerances, plus or minus .02 
inch. Quantity, 90,000 at rate of 20,000 per 
month; 5000 to be delivered by latter part 
of August. Multi-spindle automatic screw 
machines needed. Prime contractor states 
proper price on this part should be between 
.80 and .35 cents including material and labor 
f.o.b. manufacturer’s plant. Blueprint on file 
at Philadelphia office. 


Milwaukee office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 161 West Wisconsin avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis., is seeking contractors for the 
following: 


WP342: Companies with open capacity wanted, 
or willing to expand, capable of producing 
automatic screw machine parts hardened and 
ground to precision limits, for delivery De- 
cember and beyond. 

WP343: There is urgent need for available fa- 
cilities to manufacture a small %-horsepower 
motor. 


WP346: Prime wants various types machine 
facilities and materiel for war contracting. 
Contact WPB, Milwaukee, for details. De- 
scribe what you have available in the way of 
screw machines, boring bar, mill, lathe, die 
head, casting equipment, cutting, grinding 
etc. Metal tubing also sought. 

WP349: Facilities for manufacture of base plug 
for 190-pound bomb wanted. Several hundred 
thousand needed. Forgings to be furnished. 
Has one inside thread and two outside threads. 
Outside diameter, 3.8-inch. Tolerances, liber- 
al. Also wanted are facilities for manufacture 
of adaptor made from bar stock with out- 
side and inside threads. Outside diameter, 
2.5-inch. Machining facilities for 60,000 
needed. 

WP351: Machining facilities wanted for 30 
separate machine parts of varying quantities 
from 53 to 954 each. Iron and steel cast- 
ings, mild steel forgings, heavy mild steel 
plate and bar stock, all supplied by prime con- 
tractor under A-l-a priority. 

WP352: Small automatic screw machine ca- 
pacity needed for bullet cores. Any facilities 
will be considered. Prospective subcontractor: 
should have at least two four-spindle auto- 
matic screw machines, or one six-spindle au- 
tomatic screw machine, size at least »,-inch, 
or equivalent capacity. If there are any single 
purpose machines available with attachments 
that have been developed for lathes that might 
perform this work, they will be investigated. 

WP358: Prime needs 30 hours a week, increas- 
ing to full time later, on a 60-inch boring 
mill, accurate taper bore 10 inches deep, tol- 
erance .001. 


Detroit office, Contract Distribution Branch, 
Production Division, WPB, Boulevard build- 
ing, is seeking contractors for the following: 


Job No. 347: Take off shaft, spline. Material is 
1%-inches diameter, No. 4140 H-R-S and is 
furnished. Equipment required, cente:, lathe, 
hobber, external grinder, milling, heat treat. 
Order is for 10,000. 


Job No. 348: Intermediate 6 pitch gear. SAE 
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No. 3115 forgings are furnished. Turret 
lathe or lathe, milling, hobber, tooth rounder, 
internal grinder, carburizing. Quantity, 10,- 


000. 


Job No. 349: Sliding gear, SAE No. 3115 fore- 
ings are furnished. Lathe or turret lathe. 


broach, gear cutter, tooth rounder, carburiz- 
ing. Order is for 3000. 


Job No, 350: Idler gear. Forgings SAE No. 3115 
are furnished. Lathe, sensitive drill, internal 


grinder, milling, tooth rounder, carburizing 


Order is for 3000. 


Job No. 1616: Collar, 2#§-inches O.D. Cold 


drawn seamless steel tubing. WDX-1315 


Screw machine is reqvired. 


Job No. 1625: Screw-picton gasket hock nut 
Any ‘%-inch O.D. material attaining heat 
treating 235 to 285 brinnel—20 to 29 “C” 
scale Rockwell. Screw machine, sensitive dri)/, 
milling. Order is for 40,000 on schedule of 


EVERY MINUTE ..... 
EVERY PENNY SAVED 
MEANS MORE... 


In one streamlined ma- 
chine airplane motor 
valves are washed, rinsed 
and dried. 


What a saving! 







installations in our 


Ransohoft 
nation’s great plants prove their 


efficiency every day in every way. 


N. RANSOHOFF inc. 


Cleaning Machinery Specialists 








5000 to 13,000 per delivery on A-1l-a priority 


Job No. 1627: Bushing breech block, 2%-inch 
O.D., WD or SAE No. 1335. Prime contractor 
sell material. Screw machine, sensitive drill, 
mining, external and surface grinder. Order is 
for 17,000 on immediate delivery schedule of 


75 per day on A-1l-a priority. 


Joh No. 1628: Screw operating shaft, 1%-inch 
O.D., WD or SAE No. 1335. Prime contractur 
will sell material. Screw machine, milling. 

Order 

is for 17,000 on immediate delivery scheduk 


tapper, sensitive drill, heat treating 


of 75 per day on A-l-a priority. 


Job No. 1669: Accessory drive gears, 1%-ine} 
O.D., SAE No. 4615 steel. Screw machine 
bevel gear cutter, key seater, heat treating, 
internal grinder. Order is for 3500 on A-l-a 


75 per cent, A-l-b, 25 per cent, priority 


Jobs No. 1629, 1653: Prime contractor desirous 


of locating production facilities on various 







RANSOHOFF 


EQUIPMENT 


WASHES. .RINSES . ORIE 






Whatever part you're playing in 
the war RANSOHOFF EQUIP- 
MENT helps you cut corners on 
production practice, time and 
costs. 26 years’ experience is con- 
centrated in giving you every ad- 
vantage of Ransohoff Engineer- 


ing Skill and Production. 


A wire, phone or letter 

to Dept. S brings de- 

tailed information 
PROMPTLY. 


TOWNSHIP AND 
BIG FOUR R.R 


CINCINNATI, O 





















NEW BUSINESS 








types of gears. Material is brass and dimen- 
sions run from 1,,-inch O.D. to 3)}j}-inch 
O.D. Equipment, turret lathes, lathes, bevel 
tooth cutters, key seaters, hobbers, screw 
machines, H.D. drills, ete. Quantities, 3000 
on each order on A-l-a priority. 

Job No. 1668: Clutch plate hub, 1})-inch, SAE 
No. 3140 steel. Screw machine, sensitive 
drill, tapper, hobber, heat treating, internal 
grinder, H.D. drill. Requirement, 3500, on 
A-l-a 75 per cent, A-l-b, 25 per cent. 
priority. 

Job No. 1670: Starter drive gear, 1%-inch SAE 
No. 4615. Screw machine, bevel gear cutter, 
key seater, heat treating, internal grinder. 
Requirement, 3500, on A-l-a 75 per cent, 
A-l-b 2% per cent, priority. 


Job No. 1671: Bevel pinion for transmission, 
1%-inch SAE No. 4615. Screw machine, key 
seater, bevel gear cutter, heat treating, in- 
ternal and external grinder. Order is for 3500 


on A-l-a, 75 per cent, A-l-b, 25 per cent 
priority. 

Job No. 1672: Bevel gear for transmission, 
4%:-inch SAE No. 4615. Turret lathe, kev 
seater, lathe, bevel gear cutter, internal and 
surface grinder. Order is for 3500 on A-l-a, 
75 per cent, A-l-b, 25 per cent priority. 

Job No. 1673: Magneto gear, 14-inch SAE No. 
4615. Screw machine, key seater, bevel gear 
cutter, heat treating, internal and external 
grinder. Order is for 3500 on A-l-a, 75 
per cent, A-l-b, 25 per cent, priority. 

Jobs No. 1712, 1726: Eight hexagon turret as- 
semblies complete. Requires four in August 
and tour in September. Material is furnished. 

Job No. 1727: Stud. Quantity of 3100 needed 
immediately. Steel WDX-1020. Requires 
screw machine 1%-inch hex., screw machine 
%-inch offset collet mill and _ centerless 
grinder. Tolerance, .0002. 


Job No. 1728: Impeller bushings. Quantities 
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1. . How have many 

* manufacturers 

been able to gain 
these advantages? 


. By using Hackney 

* deep drawn shapes 

. made from a solid, 
circular sheet or plate 
of ferrous or non-ferrous 
metals. They are cold- 
drawn to shape by 
means of high pressure, 
hydraulic presses, 
especially designed for 
the purpose 


2 » What are the effects of this special 
ba * cold drawing process? 


_ The Hackney Process provides a smoother 

® finish, uniform thickness and eliminates 
possibility of flaws or laminations in the 
finished product. Strength, durability and 
better appearance are assured. 


. For what types of problems have 

3. Q: Hackney design and manufacturing 

facilities provided the practical and 
economical solution? 


. A varied range of products from air 
® receivers, hydraulic accumulator hous- 
ings, grease dispensing tanks, p tanks, 











fire extinguishers, carbonator drums, heat 
exchangers, boiler tanks to lightweight 
cylinders have been improved by the use of 
Hackney seamless drawn shells. They have 
been made with capacities as small as one 
quart and as large as 110 gallons. 


4 Q: Why do so many manufacturers ask 
. * for Pressed Steel Tank Companys 
co-operation in solving their problems? 


» These manufacturers know that Pressed 

* Steel Tank Company has specialized in 
the manufacture of seamless deep drawn 
shapes and shells of various sizes for more 
than 40 years. During that time, Hackney 
engineers have helped to solve numerous 
difficult engineering problems for manu- 
facturers in many industries—producing 
many shapes and shells that have been 
classed as ‘‘out of the ordinary.” 


5 . if you have a problem involving the 

= *® use of seamless drawn tubes, shells, 
special cylindrical shapes or pressure 
tanks, how can you, too, get this co- 
operation? 


. Write today to Pressed Steel Tank 

* Company. A Hackney engineer may 
be able to suggest several ways in which 
you can improve your product. There is 
no obligation. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


Genera! Offices and Plant: 1461 So. 66th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
HACKNEY DEEP DRAWN SHAPES AND SHELLS 









from 50 to 500 per week for duration made 
from stainless steel. No material furnished 
but carries A-l-a priority. Equipment re- 
quired, turret lathe, internal grinder and 
external grinder. 

Job No. 1736: Two pieces of iron channel to be 
finished on three sides by 192-inch planer; 
also 11 other pieces of iron channel to be 
finished only on upper face by 8-foot planer. 
Iron channels are furnished. Prime wants 
machining only. 

Job No. 1745: Compressor drive sha‘t, 1/} 
1035-1040 C.R.S. mill, external grinder, lathe, 
sensitive drill. Requiremert, 5000. 

Job No. 1737: Starter adapter. Cast iron cast- 
ings are furnished. Lathe, sensitive drill. 
Quantity, 19,000 on schedule of 50 per day. 


Job No. 1755: Idler gear shaft, 2%-inch No. 
30-40 carbon, screw machine, H.D. drill, oil 
groover, external grinder. Order is for 
11,500. 


Job No. 1749: Accessory sleeve. Cast iron cast- 
ings are furnished. Turret lathe, sensitive drili, 
H.D. drill. Order is for 18,000. 


Job No. 1750: Lower combustion chamber lin- 
er. Enduro AA. Lathe, mill. Requirements, 
81,000 on delivery schedule of minimum of 
120 per day. 

Job No. 1674: Sleeve burster tube, 1%-inch 
WDX No. 14158 steel. Screw machine. Re- 
quirements, 1,000,000 on schedule of 200,- 
000 per month on A-1-b priority. 

Jobs No. 1729, 1733: Impeller bushings, 3 ,- 
inch—3 44-inch. Material, stainless _ steel. 
Equipment, turret lathes, internal and exter- 
nal grinders, sensitive drills, tappers. Quan- 
tities, 50 to 500 per week for duration on 
Jobs 1729.to 1731, and 750 per week on 
jobs 1732 to 1733. Priorities, A-l-a. 


job No. 1734: Housing. Steel castings furnished. 
Equipment, turret lathe, 24-inch swing, two 
oper. vertical and horizontal mills, H. D. 
drill, tapper, sensitive drill, horizontal boring 
mill. Local prime requires 500 per month 
on recurring orders. 


Job No. 1735: Housing (trail) and housing as- 
sembly (trail). Steel castings furnished. 
Equipment, mill, slotter, H. D. drill, shaper, 
horizontal boring mill, arc welder, tapper, 
sensitive drill. Local prime contractor re- 
quires 500 per month on recurring orders. 

Job No. 1760: Frame. Steel castings fur- 
nished. Equipment, H. D. drill with 2 SP 
head and 13-inch spindle travel. H.D. drill 
with 2 SP head and 26-inch spindle travel 
for boring bars, H. D. drill for champfer. 
Order is for 370,000 with minimum sched- 
ule of 158,000 per month. 

Job No. 1738: Starter adapter. Cast iron cast- 
ings furnished. Equipment, lathe, sensitive 
drill, mill. Order is for 6000 on schedule of 
180 per week. Sample in exhibit room. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES . 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


1280 tons, assembly building, Goodyear Air- 
craft Corp., Litchfield, Ariz., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

525 tons, upper and lower lock gates, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., to Milwaukee Bridge & Iron 
Co. and Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee. 

432 tons, piling, Sunflewer ordnance plant, 
Kansas, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Unstated, 15 sets hoist deck metalwork for 





SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Aug. 8 2,237 
Week ended Aug. | 2,610 
Week ended July 25 1,200 
This week, 1941 11,195 
Weekly average, 1942 23,011 
Weekly average, 1941 27,284 
Weekly average, July, 1942 7,708 
Total to date, 1941 936,122 
Total to date, 1942 713,327 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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I. B. CRANES ON THE JOB 99.4% OF THE TIME 


OPERATING ON LESS THAN 1.62 GALLONS OF FUEL OIL PER HOUR 


As an example of the efficiency of LB. Cranes, 
take the case of one of America’s largest steel 
companies who have been operating two 30-1on 
Industrial Brownhoist Diesel-powered Cranes. 
Their records reveal that these cranes have been 
down for repairs only .6 of 1% of. their life- 
time. And as for fuel consumption, these same 
cranes have consumed on the average of only 
1.62 gallons of fuel oil per hour. 

Yet this is by no means an isolated case. LB. 
Cranes all over the country have been chalking 
up similar—and even better—records for top- 
notch performance on the job. 


’ 
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INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST » BUILDS BETTER CRANES 


CHICAGO 











REED MICROMETERS 


Made in the U. $. A. Continuously for over 30 year; 


Reed Micrometers are outstanding for precision of screw and 
fine workmanship. Fully guaranteed for accuracy, they are 
used by thousands in plants Ereertes the signet type of 


precision work. WRITE TODAY FOR LEAFLET. 


You can depend on Preformed 
“HERCULES” (Red-Strand) Wire 
Rope for maximum efficiency. Its | 
long life m fewer replacements | ee 
8 yume os po | Mier No. B01 plain 
and more hours of work from each pound of steel used, reading {tS 1/1000". List 
thus saving both time and material. As “HERCULES” | ew! yg ag tee 
is available in both Round Strand and Flattened Strand | ing priorities. 

constructions as well as in the Standard and Preformed 


types, there is, in this one grade, a right rope for oreny, 


heavy-duty purpose. 
The spindle thread of REED Micrometers is produced by « 


wou glad have you ‘| special method which results in extremely long wear. Each tool 

We id be ° : |] =must pass the most rigid inspection with gage blocks and opti- 

write for further particulars. cal flats before it reaches the user. Write for folder describin ns 
fully the types of REED Micrometers now being produce 


eC eee eed | GEORGE SCHERR CO. Inc. 


DEPARTMENT A 


126-128 Lafayette S‘. New York 





























NEW BUSINESS 








spillway section of dam, Minidoka project, 
near American Falls, Idaho; bids to Denver 
Aug. 12; Spec. 1657-D. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


4000 tons, shapes and plates, two cracking 
plants for Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, 
one for Pennsylvania and one for Texas. 

:200 tons, powerhouse, synthetic rubber plant, 
West Gary, Ind., for Rubber Synthetic Inc., 
Stone & Webster Co., contractor; bids Aug. 3. 

650 tons, towers, Western avenue bridge, Chi- 
cago, for city; William J. Howard Inc., Chi- 
cago, contractor; bids July 27. 


REINFORCING BARS. . 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


18.000 tons, ordnance work, Tennessee, Fraser 
Brace & Co., New York, contractors; tonnage 
distributed among several suppliers. 

700 tons, expansion, Ingalls-Shepard division, 
Wyman-Gordon Co., Harvey, Ill, to Jo- 
seph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago; Bids July 
29. 

275 tons, additional facilities, Cramp shipyard, 
Camden, N. J., to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, through Duffy Construc- 
tion Co., New York. 

150 tons, addition, Pressed Steel Car Co. Inc., 
Chicago, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Chicago. 

100 tons, Mississippi River Power Co., Keokuk, 
Iowa, to Michelmann Steel Construction Co.., 
Quincey, Tl. 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Aug. 8 19,225 
Week ended Aug. 1 4,190 
Week ended July 25 2,600 
This week, 1941 7,061 
Weekly average, 1942 9,948 
Weekly average, 1941 13,609 
Weekly average, July, 1942 11,878 
Total to date, 1941 388,249 
Total to date, 1942 308,389 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


426 tons, building 208, Rock Island arsenal, 
Rock Island, Ill., for war department; bids 
Aug. 7. 

250 tons, addition, ordnance plant, New York; 
bids asked through John P. Sewell, contrac- 
tor, Albany, N. Y. 

150 tons, government project, South Portland 
Me.; bids asked through Irons & Reynolds, 
New York. 


RAILS, CARS... 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


U. S. Army Engineers, Washington, 6000 freight 
cars; inquiry withdrawn, likely to be revived 
later. 


CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE... 


Ohio 


AKRON, O.—Maurice A. Knight, manufacturer 
of chemical equipment, wiil add considerable 
space to shop building on Kelly avenue. 


ASHTABULA, O.—Defense Plant Corp. has au- 
thorized erection of calcium-carbide plant 
here. National Carbide Corp., E. C. Acker- 
man, vice president, 60 East Forty-second 
street, New York, will operate the plant. 


CLEVELAND—Plating & Galvanizing Co., 
Broadway and Henry roads, Garfield Heights, 
will add 5000 scuare feet to plant for ma- 
chine shop. 


CLEVELAND-—Marquette Metal Products Co, 
1145 Galewood road, plans heat-treating de- 
partment to be housed in building to be 
constructed soon. Herbert Gleitz is presi- 
dent. 


CLEVELAND—Lorence Plating Co., 3134 East 
Ninety-first street, Wendell V. Lorence, pro- 
prietor, plans expansion of office space and 
added loading facilities. 


CLEVELAND~—Jack & Heintz Inc., William R 
Jack, president, 1767 East Twenty-seventh 
street, is preparing plans for building to 
house foundry and garage. Cost, including 
equipment, $100,000. 


SHAPED 


- Keystone - Flat - Round 
Half Round - Special 


Low Carbon - Alloy 


Tempered and Untempsred 


Also Wire Screen Cloth 


THE SENECA WIRE & 
MFG. COMPANY 


Established 1905 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 


Warehouses and Representatives in practically all principal cities 











CLEVELAND-—Columbia Mfg. Co., Harold 
Schott, secretary, is seeking 80,000 to 100,000 
square feet of factory ‘space with railroad 
facilities in which to move when entire 
building at present location, 850 East Sev- 
enty-second street, is taken over by Cleve- 
land Graphite Bronze Co., now occupying 
a part of the building. 


CLEVELAND-—Cleveland Hardware & Forg- 
ing Co., 3262 East Seventy-ninth | street, 
plans to spend about $25,000 for factory im- 
provements. A. J. Sanford is president and 
manager. 


CLEVELAND—Commercial Forgings Co. is 
having plans prepared for building compris- 
ing 5500 square feet of space adjacent to 
present plant. 


CLEVELAND-—Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc 
will start at once construction of $180,000 
machine shop addition which will add 30,000 
square feet to plant space. This project will 
mature ahead of other large addition reported 
July 27. Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corp., 19 West Federal street, Boston, is en- 
gineer. 


CLEVELAND-Garfield Heights Tool & Ma- 
chine Products Co., Garfield Heights boule- 
vard, has awarded contract to E. J. Benes 
Co., Cleveland, for construction of building 
containing 10,000° additional square feet of 
floor space. 


CLEVELAND—White Motor Co., 842 East Sev- 
enty-ninth street, is rebuilding its boiler plant. 
Work is being done by deHamel Construction 
Co. 


CLEVELAND — Weatherhead Co., 300 East 
1$lst street, will build three additions to 
plant. Dunbar Co. is contractor. 


CLEVELAND — Contract has been given to 
James Humel for addition to plant of Cleve- 
land Sheet Metal & Engineering Co., 1982 
West Seventy-fourth street. 


CONNEAUT, O.—An aluminum drop forging 
plant is being considered by government 
which will be operated by Aluminum Co. of 
America, L.. 8S. Kuhns, purchasing depart- 
ment, Gulf building, Pittsburgh. Defense 
Plant Corp. will finance. 


COPLEY, O.—Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Mr. Killmar, purchasing agent, is erecting 
plant for production of sulphuric acid. 


POVER, O.—Site of razed Hanna blast furnace 
here 1s being leveled for possible future in- 
dustrial expansion. Machine shop on same 
tract will be remodeled for lease. Property 
has been purchased by B. Millinsky & Sons, 
202 Seventh street Southwest. 


GENEVA, O.—American Fork & Hoe Co., Keith 
building, Cleveland, plans two new wings, 
80 x 90 feet and 75 x 100 feet, respectively, 
to plant here, which will become a part of 
the tube mill. Robert Cowdery is manager 
of the Geneva plant. 


LIMA, O.—Ohio Steel Foundry Co., L. T 
Strong, in charge, has let general contract 
to S. N. Nielsen, 3059 Augusta boulevard, 
for steel casting plant. Giffels & Vallet Inc.. 
Marquette building, Detroit, architect. (Noted 
March 9). 


LISBON, O.—National Brass & Copper Co. Inc 
will start making alterations to its plant, for 
which contract has been awarded to Rust 
Engineering Co., Pittsburgh. 


MARION, O.—Osgood Co., which operates the 
Commercial Steel Castings Co., will build 
$250,000 plant addition. 


NILES, O.—Youngstown Steel Car Co., L. C 
Wilkoff, vice president, is adding $50,000 
structure for additional production space. 

New ¥ork 

ROME, N. Y.—Rome Mfg. Co. division of Re- 
vere Copper & Brass Inc. is erecting plant 
here. 

New Jersey 

BOONTON, N. J.—Ferris Instrument Corp. has 
let contract for conversion and general re- 
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The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. °’Sxifc’* 









Modern design and performance features ts the answer 


HOBART Bros Co.. Box sra2' Troy, Ohio. U.S.A. 
“One of the World's Largest Builders of Arc Welders” 








Have It Galvanized by— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia’s Oldest, The Country’s 
Largest Hot Dip Job Galvanizer 











Galvanized Products Furnished 


HOT, y) % 


“OVER 40 YEARS IN ONE LOCATION"— 


ENTERPRISE GALVANIZING CO. 


2525 E. CUMBERLAND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






















HOT-DIP arg 


GALVANIZING PRACTICE 
By W. H. Spowers Jr. 


@ This 200-page book, gives full and carefully 
reasoned explanations of the why and where- 
fore of galvanizing. All the latest methods and 


processes are described and very copiously 
illustrated by a large number of diagrams 
and photographs. 45 Illustrations—4 Tables— 
7 Charts—61-page Bibliography. Price Post- 
paid $4.00. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Book Depart 


ment 
Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


August 10, 1942 













*% FORD TRIBLOCS are so 


rugged —so extremely low in main- 






tenance cost—they are apt to be 






taken for granted— forgotten. Don’t 






let that happen in your plant. In 






these days of priorities and alloca- 
tions—when it is hard to get new 


machines—maintenance is doubly 






important. 






FORD TRIBLOCS need to be lubri- 






cated just like any other precision- 
built machine. Don't forget the grease 
gun. While FORD TRIBLOCS are built 








with more than ample safety factors 






they can be (and too frequently are) 






overloaded. Don’t abuse your ma- 





chinery that way. American lives 




















and the American way of life de- 


pend upon industrial production. 


The FORD TRIBLOC is a quality 
spur-gear hoist. It is made through- 
out of high grade drop forgings and 
malleable castings of certified grade. 
Its Acco High Carbon Heat 
Treated Chain has great strength 
and high elastic limit. FORD HOISTS 
are tested to a 50% overload before 


shipment. 
Write for information on TRIBLOCS 


in 4-ton to 40-ton capacities. 


Order from your distributor 


FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 


PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 






-,, In Business for Your Safety 












NEW BUSINESS 





















pairs to two-story manufacturing building 
Cost over $40,000. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J.—O. A. Peterson Construc- 
tion Co., 75 North Willow street, has con- 
tract for manufacturing building alterations 
for an industrial company. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Breeze Corp. of America, 35 
South Sixth street, has let contract for man- 
ufacturing plant addition to W. L. Blanchard 
Co., 45 Pioneer street. Cost $40,000. S&S. A. 
Spawn, 500 Central avenue, architect. 


SUMMIT, N. J.~Zahodiakin Engineering Corp., 
250 West Fifty-fourth street, New York, 
plans manufacturing plant here. 


TKENTON, N. J.—Turbo Engineering Co., 43 
Nottingham way, has let contract to J. W. 
Ferguson, 152 Market street, for one-story 
manufacturing building. W. Slack & Sons, 





1401 State street, architect. 


Pennsylvania 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. has plans for expansion in steam- 
electric power plant, work to include instal- 
lation of new boiler unit and auxiliary equip- 
ment. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—Rohn Electric Co., Ann 
Arbor, has been awarded contract for elec- 
trical distribution system, to be installed for 
the federal government. 


DETROIT—Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. 
has let contract for $90,000 power house at 
9125 West Jefferson avenue, to W. J. C. 
Kaufmann Co., Detroit. 





Mr. Check says: 
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JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON ANO Sree. WeRxs 
* PITTSBURGH & MUNCY, PA. 


GILMORE WIRE ROPE Division 
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pittsburd 


WwW. P. SNYDER & COMPANY 
Iron Ore + Pig tron + Coal end Coke 
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Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Peanc. 











DETROIT—William C. Peters, Detroit con- 
tractor, has awarded additional subcontracts 
for $72,000 factory for Michigan Stove Co. 
at 6450 East McNichols street. 


DETROIT—Burton Tool & Engineering Co., 
1831 Van Dyke, has been incorporated to 
deal in machinery, tools and dies, by Harold 
Smith, 1833 Oakman_ boulevard. 


DETROIT—Steiner Machine Products Co., 
16855 Mack avenue, has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to deal in merchandise, 
machinery and appliances by A. F. Steiner, 
16901 Mack avenue. 


DETROIT-—L. & W. Gauge Corp., 14022-24 
MecNichols road, has been incorporated to 
deal in tools, and gages of all kinds, by Fuat 
Ibrahim, Webster Hall hotel, Detroit. 


HILLSDALE, MICH.—Construction is expected 
to start soon on $60,000 factory for Para- 
mount Mfg. Co. for manu‘acture of screw 
machine parts. (Noted July 6). 


MT. CLEMENS, MICH.—Uhler Mfg. Co., 308 
North avenue, Mt. Clemens, has been in- 
corporated with $50,000 capital to operate 
machine shop and tool business, by Louis and 
Mary Uhler, 16519 Washburn avenue, De- 
troit. 


MT. PLEASANT, MICH.—Consoer, Townsend 
& Quinlan, Chicago architects, are preparing 
plans and specifications for $100,000 sewer 
system and sewage disposal plant for city of 
Mt. Pleasant. 


PONTIAC, MICH.—J. A. Fredman, Pontiac, 
has been awarded contract for factory build- 
sang at 109 West Wilson street, Pontiac. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO-—Lindberg Engineering Co., 2450 
West Hubbard street, has started erection of 
one-story, 60 x 125-foot addition to be used 
for warehousing and manufacturing. Esti- 
mated cost $20,000. 


Indiana 


MISHAWAKA, IND.—Indiana & Michigan Elec- 
tric Co., 220 Colfax avenue, South Bend, 
Ind., has plans by American Gas & Electric 
Service Corp., 30 Church street, New York, 
architect and engineer, for power plant ad- 


dition, 105 x 133-foot turbine room and 
boiler house. Estimated cost $550,000. 
Delaware 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co. Inc. has concluded arrangements 
with the government for construction and op- 
eration of plant in Colorado. Plans include 
power substation. Cost over $3,000,000, with 
financing by Defense Plant Corp. Work will 
be carried out under supervision of United 
States District Engineer office, Denver. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE-—John C. Knipp & Sons, 600 
South Pulaski, have let contract for one-story 
factory and office to Cogswell Construction 
Co., 513 Park avenue. Cost $60,000. J. R. 
Edmunds Jr., 409 Calvert building, architect. 


Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Columbian Iron 
Works, 2501 Chestnut street, will erect ad- 
dition to plant. 


DYERSBURG, TENN.—L. O. Brayton, Dyers- 
burg, has contract for substation at alumina 
plant in Arkansas. Ark-La Electric Co-opera- 
tive, Fort Smith, Ark., is owner. 


Louisiana 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—Southwestern Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Frank M. Wilkes, president, 428 
Travis street, Shreveport, plans power gen- 
erating station on Caddo lake in Arkansas. 
Estimated cost $3,000,000. 


West Virginia 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—United States enzi- 
neer office, Huntington, will supervise ex- 
pansion of manufacturing plant at cost of 
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NATIONAL 


Roll Formulas for 
Specific Tasks 


B® ss often a type of roll will perform 
unusually well in one mill with only 
normal performance in another, and in 
such cases, we look for the reason. 


It is often found, and usually calls for 
special treatment in the future to meet 
the unique condition encountered, and 
thus each NATIONAL ROLL is fitted 
closely to its specific work and the 
practices of the mill itself. 


AW bo 


-ri0et & General Manager 











SIMONDS! FRONT AND CENTER! 


FOR HONEST SERVICE, QUALITY WORK AND DEPEND- 
ABLE PRODUCTS, EXTENDED TO THE GEAR, CHAIN 
DRIVE AND COUPLING USERS OVER A PERIOD OF 
HALF A CENTURY, ACCEPT THE APPRECIATION AND 
ESTEEM OF YOUR CUSTOMERS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
MAY YOUR NEXT 50 YEARS BE AS USEFUL AS THE 


PAST 50! 
(SIGNED) 


Curssmos of Simones aan, chit enpleagt 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Swit 
WHITEHEAD 


WHEN YOU NEED 


STAMPINGS 


Literature on Request 


WHITEHEAD 
STAMPING CO. 
1667 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


August 10, 1942 


The DESCALING NOZZLE 
with an Efficiency of 95%... 


The design enables a small volume of water 
at high impinging force to quickly loosen 
scale. Utilizes 95% of the energy supplied 
to the nozzle. Standard sizes in stock for 
immediate shipment. 


Write for Data Sheet 61-2. 


THE ALDRICH PUMP COMPANY 


Bek Shek. Bene 2 2 2 ae) 


PCAN bo 7772 977 


for STEEL MILL SERVICE 
are sold under 
LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Specially built of alloy steels for 
handling heavy ore, slag, scale 
and skull cracker pit service. 

All-welded construction at 
vital points. Catalog FREE. 


THE WELLMAN 
ENGINEERING CO. 
701+ Central Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio 


built by 
WELLMAN 


ALLENTOWN «+ PENNA, 








CROSBY FOR STAMPINGS 


Our engineers are ready and able to help 


solve your stamping problems, in design or 
construction Crosby prices are consistent 
with QUALITY and SERVICE. In our 45 years 
of EXPERIENCE we have served over 100 
differen? industries. 
Manufacturers of “Ideal” Trolley Wheels 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUFFALO. N. Y. 

















NEW BUSINESS 

















over $3,000,000, authorized by War De- 
partment. 


Virginia 


RADFORD, VA.—City, H. T. Roberts, city man- 
ager, plans sewage disposal plant costing 
$425,000. 


Missouri 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.—Springfield Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. has approved plans for addition to 
steam-electric power plant with installation 
to include high pressure boilers, pumps, fans, 
water heaters and auxiliary equipment. 
(Noted July 20). 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE-—Pelton Steel Casting Co., 148 
West Dewey place, has let contract for two- 
story pattern storage vault, and one-story 
flask and pattern layout building to Edward 





Welcome 
to PITTSBURGH’S 
NEWEST HOTEL 


. 


400 rooms, 
all with 
outside view 
and bath. 
Radio in 
every room. 


+ 


Rates 


SINGLES 
$3.30 to $4.40 


DOUBLES 
$5.00 to $6.50 


Mest Conveniently Lecated Hotel 
tn Downtown Pittsburgh 


HOTEL 
PITTSBURGHER 
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Steigerwald & Sons Inc., 5300 West State 
street. Building Engineering Service, 1101 
North Van Buren street, engineer. 


Texas 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Peden Iron & Steel Co., 700 
North San Jacinto street, has contract for 
compressor building for Houston Shipbuild- 
ing Corp. C. S. Adams is engineer. 


PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
is starting work on steel fabricating plant 
here. 


California 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF.—An assembly plant 
is being erected here for Kern County Wai 
Industries Inc., at cost of $105,000. The 
corporation is a combination of six Bakers- 
field machine shops. 


BURBANK, CALIF.—City plans 10,000-kilo- 
watt steam-electric generating plant. H. L. 
Stites, city manager. Docket, 4-258. Esti- 
mated cost $900,000. 


LAKE MERCED, CALIF.—City and county of 
San Francisco, City hall, San Francisco, has 
voted bonds for auxiliary pumping plant. Es- 
timated cost $1,250,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Buttress & McClellan, 1013 
East Eighth street, Los Angeles, has con- 
tract for factory building costing approxi- 
mately $250,000. H. Eckert, 1013 East 
Eighth street, architect. 


Washington 


SEATTLE—Markey Machinery Co., 7277 Eighth 
avenue South, will erect addition to plant. 


SEATTLE-—Star Machinery Co., 207 Horton 
street, will enlarge machine shop. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—War Department 
has awarded contract to H. D. Merrill Con- 
struction Co., ~Helena, Mont., for engineer- 
ing shop in eastern Washington. 


Canada 


GRAND PRAIRIE, ALTA.—Canadian Utilities 
Ltd. plans to build addition to power plant 
and install new unit to cost about $50,000 
with equipment. 


JASPER, ALTA.—Dominion Electric Power Ltd., 
Estevan, Sask., plans to start work about 
Sept. 1 on power plant addition here to cost 
about $20,000. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Spear & Jackson (B. C.) 
Ltd., Granville Island, is completing plans 
and will soon start work on tempering plant 
here to cost about $25,000 with equipment. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Canadian Liquid Air Co. 
Ltd., 1111 Beaver Hall hill, Montreal, is con- 
sidering plans for plant here costing $150,- 
000 with equipment. Lionel Dimitri is com- 
pany engineer. 


HALIFAX, WN. S.—Department of Munitions and 
Supply, Ottawa, H. H. Turnbull, secretary, 
has given general contract to Foundation Co. 
of Canada, Maritime Ltd., 185 Lower Wa- 
ter street, for addition to H.M.C. dockyard 
here. 


ELMIRA, ONT.—Link-Belt Ltd., 791 Eastern 
avenue, Toronto, has given general contrat 
to Osear Wiles, 5 Maurice street, Kitchener, 
for two oil-fired brick core ovens, alterations 
to plant and installation of 144-ton short span 
overhead crane to cost about $10,000. . 


KINCARDINE, ONT.—Andrew Malcolm Fur- 
niture Co. is considering plans for altera- 
tions and addition to plant and installation 
of equipment for manufacture of airplane 
parts at estimated cost of $50,000. 


KITCHENER, ONT.—Dominion Rubber Co. 
Ltd., 149 Strange street, is having plans pre- 
pared by J. C. Klaehn, engineer, 49 King 
street East, for addition to tire factory esti- 
mated to cost about $25,000 with equipment. 
J. S. Martin is general manager. 


MIDLAND, ONT.—Midland Boat Works, T. M. 
McCullough, manager, has given general 
contract to Webb & Cummings for recon- 
struction of boat building plant, 60 x 130 
feet, to cost about $25,000 with equipment 





OTTAWA, ONT.—Department of 


given general contract to Alexander I. Gar- 
vock, Regent Theatre building, for ordnance 
building at cost of $710,000. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Ontario Highes-Owen Co. 
Ltd., 529 Sussex street, has had plans pre- 
pared for plant addition to cost $10,000, 
equipment extra. 

OWEN SOUND, ONT.—William Kennedy & 
Sons Ltd., 1114 First avenue West, has 
given general contract to Wells & Gray Ltd., 
Confederation Life building, Toronto, for 
naval shop addition costing $30,000. 


SARNIA, ONT.—Polymer Corp., 320 Bay street 
Toronto, has called bids through Acres & 
Co. Ltd., 1870 Ferry street, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., for power plant in connection with 
proposed synthetic rubber plant here to cost 
about $40,000,000. 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—McKinnon Indus- 
tries Ltd., Ontario street, has completed plans 
for plant addition to cost about $15,000 with 
equipment. A. E. Nicholson, 46 Queen street. 
architect. 


WALKERTON, ONT.—Larsen & Shaw Ltd., 
Peter street, has given general contract to 
Oscar Wiles, 5 Maurice street, Kitchener, 
for plant addition to cost about $10,000, 
equipment extra. 


WALKERVILLE, ONT.—Truscon Steel Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Walker street, has given general 
contract to Main Construction Co., 172 Ayl- 
mer street, and let other sub-trades in con- 
nection with plant addition costing about 
$25,000. 


WELLAND, ONT.—Atlas Steels Ltd. and Atlas 
Steels Plant Extension Ltd., Main street, the 
latter a government company, have given gen- 
eral contract to Pigott Construction Co. Ltd.., 
Pigott building, gHamilton, for further addi- 
tion to steel plant here. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Bryant Pattern & Mfg. Co 
Ltd., 469 Shepherd street, has plans and 
will start work soon on plant addition cost- 
ing about $25,000. Equipment includes gear 
hobber, lathes, drills, drill presses, punch 
press, shearer, metal brake, etc. 


LONGUEUIL, QUE.—Department of Munitions 
and Supply, Ottawa, H. H. Turnbull, secre- 
tary, will call bids soon for further large ad- 
ditions to aircraft manufacturing plant here 
at estimated cost of $1,000,000. Plans pre- 
pared by T. Pringle & Son Ltd., 485 McGili 
street, Montreal. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Department of Munitions 
and Supply, Ottawa, H. H. Turnbull, secre- 
tary, has given general contract to Angus 
Robertson Ltd., 660 St. Catharine street 
West, for addition to plant to be operated 
by Defence Industries Ltd., 1135 Beaver Hail 
hill. Cost, including equipment, $5,000,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Westinghouse 
Co. Ltd., 286 Sanford avenue North, Hamil 
ton, has plans and will let contracts soon for 
addition to plant at 1844 William street. Cost 
about $25,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Defence Industries Ltd., 
1135 Beaver Hall hill, has taken over Arena 
garage, 4095 St. Catharines street West, and 
will make alterations, build an addition and 
install machine shop equipment to cost about 
$100,000. Collet Freres Limitee, 1978 Par- 
thenais street, has general contract. 


MONTREAL, QUE,.—Department of Munition, 
and Supply, Ottawa, H. H. Turnbull, secre- 
tary, has given general contract to Deakin & 
Stewart Ltd., 1440 St. Catharines street West, 
for addition to propeller plant at Longue 
Pointe, to cost about $100,000 with equip- 
ment. T. Pringle & Son Ltd., 485 McGill 
street, designing engineer. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—B. J. Coghlin Co. Ltd., 
3320 Ontario street, will soon start work on 
plant addition to cost about $25,000 with 
equipment. 


MOOSE JAW, SASK.—British American Oil Co. 
Ltd., Royal Bank building, Toronto, plans ad- 
dition to plant here and will convert part 
of refining facilities for manufacture of avia- 
tion gasoline, estimated to cost about $150.- 
000. 
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HINDLEY MFG. CO. 
Valley Falls, R. I. 
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SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 


-& CASTING CO. 
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Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 


RIVETED—ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
ain Office—Phiia., Pa 


New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 








Fitth-Sterling 


Sy 2? >) FR 00 0) 87,0. 
TOOL STEELS - STAINLESS STEELS - 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING. - 


SINTERED CARBIDES 
McKeesport, Pa. 














rx ROLL 


These two volumes and Supplement comprise a complete digest of latest information 





on roll pass design... 
in the United States. . 


written by the leading authority on the theory of roll pass design 
. these books comprise a complete treatise on fact and theory 


underlying all roll pass design including application of rolling principles rather than a 


compilation of passes... 


written in a manner that will appeal to roll designers, rolling 


mill equipment and mill operating men, and student engineers. 


VOLUME I—Third Edition . . . 201 pages, 

7 tables, 139 drawings, bound in a oth 

pen heavy bookboard covers, $5.00 post- 

ee (plus 3% additional for orders de- 
ered in Ohio) 


Chapter I—Classification and Strength of 
Rolls. 


Chapter Il—Basic Principles 
Entrance and Deformation. 


Governing 


Chapter II1I—Various Principles Underlying 
the Process of Rolling. 


Have Copies of These Books Available When You Need Them... 


xxx THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Book Department 


VOLUME II—Second Edition . . . 246 pages, 

21 tables, 7 charts, 176 illustrations, bound 

in red cloth over heavy bookboard covers, 

$6.00 postpaid. (plus 3% additional for 

orders delivered in Ohio) 

Chapter I—The Rolling of Square or Nearly 
Square Sections. 

Chapter II—Rolls for Flat Sections. 

Chapter III—Rolls for Merchant Bar. 

Chapter IV—The Rolling of Shapes. 

Chapter V—Die Rolling. 

Chapter VI—Rolling Mill Torque. 

Chapter VII—The Rolling of Nonferrous 
Metals—Roll Passes for Seamless Tubes. 


Order Today 


PASS DESIGN +++ 


By W. Trinks 
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USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
MATERIALS 




















- USED - REBUILT For Sale THE MORECVO 
BALL BEARINGS || PLATE cRoP ENDS 
FOR SALE AT from 3/16 to 5/8” thick assorted 






85°, OFF OF LIST PRICE 






to thickness unassorted to size. 
A-3 priority required. 

































































PART NO. QUANTITY 
0210 346 ; 
(3) Buffalo, 1200 cfm @ 11 oz. 7x7 outlet, 9% 
8006 6.549 GLENDALE STEEL CORPORATION inlet with 7% H.P. 220 volt, 3 phase 60 cycle 
2015 1,052 Clara Place near Central Ave. 1750 R.P.M. motors. 
Rs 18 os Glendale, L. t., N. V- North American, 2800 cfm @ 1 Ib., Turbo com- 
1202 1.600 Telephone HAvemeyer 8-1100 pressor with 20 H.P. 3600 R.P.M. motor. 
1208 26.518 THE MOTOR REPAIR & MFG. CO. 
1204 10,248 1558 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Ohie 
1205 194 
1207 4.7938 
1209 1,838 
901 c pedigy sb R A I L % 
1301 38 
4907 5,635 STEEL BUILDINGS 
08 818 With or Without Crane 
1809 70 
1310 aso RUNWAYS AND CRANES AND ACCESSORIES 
4971 11,783 STEEL TANKS Rar: dat 
= oe Of All Kinds RELAYING = os way machine- 
TU NEW RAILS, pe ~ and Solce Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
PIPE AND BES ng Switches, Tie Plates, and all other 
INTERNATIONAL MERCHANDISING CO. Can Make Immediate Inspection Although our tonnages are not as large as here- 


tofore, most sizes are usually available from ware- 
house stocks. 





915 Fisher Building 





























Detroit, Michigan 408. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. ~- & apse te tee - dies emergency 
gga iy ee teed L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
(St. Clair Co.) Hlinois PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 
WANTED 
HYDRAULIC P i on wos Faas = Cx 
C ® ESS — wag | es 0” 7: eee. ae ate Pee sins “ oe ge ate 
50-250 r smatler); Bulldozer & . No. or Jonnersville-Roo positive owers 
I + —ollaggy Fa! me mae d > or equal; Large Hanna Squeeze Riveter for Paw yg A 
190” per minute ram travel. structural steel (give size and capacity). Ventilating fans and roof ventilators. 
AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS CO. PACIFIC IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
Detroic, Michigan 11633 South Alameda Street, GENERAL BLOWER Co. 
Los Angeles, California 404 North Peoria St. Chicago, ti. 
GEAR CUTTERS Spur, 30*, 36", 40°, M.D 
GEAR PLANERS Bevel, 36” & 54° Gleason, M.D. More for Your Dollar! FOR SALE 
SEIN DEE O2i. 4, 5 Se 5B" Nomen. MD. UANTITY BABBITT METAL 
GRINDER Datv. No. 5 B & 8, 20°x72", B.D. Q 
od! a | Serres. $e 8 Ni'es-Bement- Ary IRON is STEEL PRODUCTS. INC. containing 40% tin, 51% lead, 7%% Anti- 
PUNCH M L 340 tons, bed 10°8 ’ , ° a J bl : 
SHEAR Squaring, 197 + is ga. hi, M.D. 37 Years’ Experience mony, 1%% Copper; also have quantity 
SHEARS Soua nq, 54°, 48" & 40" x 1/4". M_D. 13462 S. Gramara Ave.. Chicago. IIino's genuine babbitt, all can be furnished on 


STRAIGHTENER Wire, y at cap. 5/8", 4’ cutoff 
LANG MACHINERY COMPANY 


A-1-] priority or better, subject to prior sale. 


« EEL” 
~hagthing containing IRON or ST: GREAT WESTERN MFG. COMPANY 





























ee ee Pittsourgh, Pe. | | SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS Lesctietieeth, Randa 
Grinder, Roll 30° x 76” Farrel 
WANT TO PURCHASE FOR SALE Pipe Machs. 2-4-4-8-12- a Williams, M.D. 
Iron and Stee! Material and equi Hydraulic Riveting Machines, 48” throat, 1%” =. q- vere. <I er. wi 
ment; Industrial plants; Mills, rail- daylight. Slotter 12” Putnam, 33” table, B.D. 
roads; trackage, etc. 400 Ib. Air or Steam-Operated Drop hammer. Straightener, 1-1/2" & 3” Sutton. M.D. 
" “write. wi h No. 3 Williams, White Bulldozer. Straightener, 48°—17 rolls—4" d 
te, re or phone Canton Portable Alligator Shears. Straightener, 54°—17 rolis—4-1/4* dia. 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 4” & 8” Bolt & Pipe Threading Machines. Straightener, 60°—11 rolle§-3/4" dis. 
106 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kens. Address Box 490 Testing Machine, 400,000 Ib. Kiehle. B.D. 
We buy and sell. Get our quotations STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland WEST PENN MACHINERY Co. 


1208 House Bidg- Pittsburgh, Pa. 











IF YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL | 


good used or rebuilt equipment or materials—Place an advertisement in this 
' gection. Write STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 























Help Wanted 





Help Wanted 





SALES ENGINEER 
Tool Steel Company has room on its staff | 
for energetic man with knowledge of heat | 
treating. Metallurgical education with | 
practical experience desirable. Territo ry | 
western New York State. In reply give 
experience, draft status. Salary plus com- 
mission. 
Bidg., Cleveland. 





WANT 


Address Box 743, STEEL, Penton | 
| 


| 
| 


ED 
EXPERIENCED AUDITOR AND ACCOUN- 
tant for structural steel fabricating shop. | 


Capacity 2000 tons per month. Must be 
experienced in all phases of accounting and 
cost analysis and able to assume responsi- 
bility. Address Box 748, STEEL, Penton 
Bidg., Cleveland. 


WANTED: METALLURGIST — CAPABLE 
of overseeing 
carbon and alloy steel eastings—acid 
electric furnace—steel foundry located in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. In reply state age, 
experience and salary desired. Address 
Box 726, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


PURCHASING AGENT, FAMILIAR WITH 
purchasing for a_ steel products plant, 
permanent position. State experience and 


salary expected. Reply Box 747, STEEL, | 


Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


ENGINEER—EXPERIENCED IN _ ESTI- 


mating and detailing of protected metal | 
roofing and siding. Excellent opportunity. | 
Address Box 752, STEEL, Penton Bidg., | 
Cleveland. | 
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the production of straight | 


STEEL. Penton Bidg., Clev 


PRODUCTION MANAGER TO SUPERVISE 
fabricating and warehousing operations 
for REINFORCING BAR warehouse in 
New Ycrk or Baltimore. State in first letter 
age and draft status; education and ex- 
perience in detail; income expected and 
when can report. Reply Box 751, 110 East 
4znd St, New York, N. Y 


WANTED: ANALYTICAL CHEMIST FA- 
miliar with analysis of Carbon, S. A. E., 
Stainless, and similar type steeis, for fer- 
rous metal plant in eastern Ohio. Reply 
giving age, draft classification, qualitica- 
tions, and experience in full. State ex- 
pected salary. hae Box 740, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bidg., Cleveland 


CLASSIFIED RATES 
All classifications other than “Positions 
Wanted,” set solid, minimum 50 words. 
5.00, each additional word .10; all capitais. 
minimum 50 words, 6.50 each additional 
word all capitals, leaded, minimum 
50 words 7.50, each additionai word .15. 
“Positions Wanted,” set solid, minimum 
25 words 1.25, each additional word .05; 
all capitals, minimum 25 words 1.75, each 
additional word .07; all capitals, leaded, 
25 words 2.50, each additional 
Keyed address takes seven 
Cash with order necessary on 
‘Positions Wanted” advertisements. Re- 

plies forwarded without charge. 


Displayed classified rates on request. 


Address your copy and i > apes to 
and. 


CONTRACT WORK 


COMPTROLLER — TREASURER — C.P.A. 
who has done cost and financiai accounting 
for last six years in engine and machinery 
manufacturing seeks position with well 
managed firm. Best experience qualifica- 


tions; University graduate in commerce; 
35 years old; has family; draft status sat- 
isfactory; start at $5,000 per year. Now 
employed in Milwaukee. Address Box 744, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


ASSISTANT TO 
OPERATING EXECUTIVE 
Fourteen years successful experience 
integrated steel plant engineering, 
tion and maintenance. Capable 


in 
opera- 
in co- 


ordinating technical work or serving in 
liaison capacity. Age 36. Now employed 
Address Box 750, STEEL, Penton Bidg.. 
Cleveland. 

STRUCTURAL OR PLATE SHOP SUPER- 
intendent, twenty years experience, now 
employed but available for plant doing war 
work. Can produce Reply Box 749 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 


Employment Service 


SALARIED POSITIONS—$2,500 to $25,000. 
This advertising service of 32 yeurs’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for positions of 
calibre indicated. Procedure individu- 
alized to your personal requirements. RKe- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered. If salary has been $2,500 
or more send for details. R. W. Bixby, 
| Inc., 110 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Castings 


KING FOUNDRIES, INC., NORTH WALES, 
Pa. Grey Iron and Semi Steel Castings, 
also alloyed with Nickel, Chrome, and 
Molybdenum. Wood, Iron, Brass, and Alu- 
minum Pattern work. 








SAY IT HERE 





If you have facilities to handle 
additional work. An advertise- 
ment in this section will tell 
others of your capacity, 
Write STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland. 











THE NORLIPP COMPANY 


ENGINEERS 


Sub-contract facilities for Die Castings and Metal Stampings 
556 West Congress Street 


MANUFACTURERS 


Chicago, Illinois 











Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 
A. i. ean sone MACHINE COMPANY, 
DGEPOR \. 


T, 
etch ax a a ane te 


stock forming machines. 
We also solicit your bids for cam milling 


ribbon 








OPEN TIME 
On Rolling Mill Schedule 
**Conversion’’ Arrangement. 


ROUNDS—SQUARES—-ANGLES—FLATS 
AND OTHER SPECIAL SHAPES 
Location ‘‘Middle West"’ 
Address Box 737 
STEEL, Penton Building, Cleveland 
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WELDED MACHINE BASES 
PEDESTALS and FRAMES 


LATHE PANS 
GEAR and BELT GUARDS 
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THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. CO. 
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From the assembly lines of America’s giant aircraft 
factories roll the bombers that are blasting the way 
to Victory. Huge hydraulic presses, capable of exert- 
ing pressures up to 5,500 tons, feed a steady supply 
of parts to the assembly floor. Here is ‘Shangri-La’ 
in fact. 

Scores of hydraulic presses built by Baldwin 
Southwark have taken their places on aircraft pro- 
duction lines. Many more are at work producing 
propellers, tires, self-sealing gas tanks, and plastic 
parts as well as sub-assemblies for other suppliers 
to the aircraft industry. 

Many of the improvements in airplane design have 
been made possible by Baldwin Southwark physical 
testing machines and instruments. Every major 
plane manufacturer in the country uses testing equip- 
ment produced by Baldwin, including machines so 
powerful they pull metal apart, instruments so 
small they weigh only a small fraction of an ounce. 

Information and illustrations on this Southwark 
equipment are contained in two bulletins available 
on request. For data on hydraulic presses, No. S-160; 
on testing machines, S-161. 


Baldwin Southwark Division, The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia; Pacific Coast 
Representatives, The Pelton Water Wheel Co., 
San Francisco, California. 
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FOR SHEARING @ Among the many types of mill equipment built by 
Morgan, is the 144” plate shear illustrated above for shear- 
2’. ARMOR PLATE 


ing 2” armor plate. Push button control is provided for 
operating the hydraulic clutch and hydraulic hold-downs. 
Of massive construction, this shear is typical of the type of 
mill equipment Morgan designs and builds. Morgan engi- 
neers rely upon a highly skilled shop organization, modern 
equipment and progressive ideas in building steel mill 
machinery. 


SePOREES e DAPSPASTORERS © CORTEASTOSS Tor AMERICA, throw your scrap into the fight! 
Blooming Mills « Plate Mills ¢ Structural Mills . 


Electric Traveling Cranes ¢ Charging Machines 
Ingot Stripping Machines « Soaking Pit Cranes 


Electric Welded Fabrication » Ladle Cranes THE MORGAN ENGINEERING CO. 


Steam Hammers « Steam Hydraulic Forging 


Presses « Special Machinery for Steel Mills ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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Head Stock — Don't let oil Tailstock—Thistop unscrews. Apron—Keep SAE 30 oilata Feed Box — Keep the fell 
level get below oneinch from Keep the felt filtering pad level where it can be seen at filtering pad in the trough 
top of intake. Use a good saturated by daily oilings intake. Work plungerinand saturated by daily oilings 
grade of machine oi] SAE 30. from a can. out slowly 3 or 4 times daily. from a can. 


v4 argest Manufacturer of « Complete kine of lath 





